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THE theme of this Volume is the relation of the Cross of / 
Christ to the Divine Forgiveness and the bringing in of the | 
Kingdom of God in those spiritual and eternal aspects 
in which it comes to us. There are other aspects of 
the Cross that have been only touched upon, eg., as the 
key to the solution of the problem of suffering and the 
manifestation of the hidden Wisdom and Love which bring 
good out of evil and make the darkest things of life the 
instruments of the highest good—the great illustration of 
the presence of God where to the eye of sense He least 
seems to be. The Cross thus viewed is a Gospel in itself. 
But the problem that most exercises the minds of many 
is the relation of the Cross to sin and forgiveness ; why it 
was necessary, and how that which was such a dark human 
crime against God can have been the medium through 
which His forgiving Love went forth to the world; why 
it was necessary for Christ so to suffer, and how His 
suffering was a manifestation of the righteousness of God. 
Some things in this last regard have been more fully dealt 
with in the writer's The Gospel of Reconciliation or At-one- 
ment (T. & T. Clark, 1909), the main theme of which was 
really the expansion of a note on p. 199 of the First 
Edition of this Book. 

While the Book in its substance and structure remains 
unchanged, the whole has been carefully revised and from 
Part IV. onward largely rewritten; a better arrangement 
of the chapters on “ The Necessity, Nature, and Efficacy of 
the Cross” has been sought, a good deal of new matter 
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introduced, and an endeavour made to make the “ Positive 
Statement ” more simple and clear. 

The section on the Cross in the light of Evolution was 
never intended to be a treatment of the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion, but only to show the harmony of the Cross therewith 
and the light that is cast upon it therefrom. The subject of 
Evolution has been treated as fully as the present writer was 
able to do in Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism ; God, 
Christ, and Immortality in View of Evolution (TY. & T. Clark, 
1906; 2nd ed, 1907). This part of the present Book 
has been to a considerable extent rewritten, and the writer 
desires to thank the Rev. Berkeley G. Collins, A.T.S., of 
Bluntisham, for some suggestions which have improved the 
last portion of Chapter I. 

There has been some danger of late that the Cross 
should become separated in thought from the Kingdom, and 
that the Kingdom should be conceived as a kingdom of 
this world only or primarily—a kingdom of Social Good 
chiefly ; but such can never be that Eternal Kingdom of God 
which Jesus died to bring in; nor can it ever meet the 
wants of the soul of man, or even realise the social good 
that it most laudably aims at. The Divine and Eternal 
must come into the human and temporal. 

In the revolt from dogma also it is common to say 
that it is Christ Himself we have to do with, not doctrines 
about Him. But the question arises—What Christ? 
What does the Christ we are asked to receive stand for? 
If we are asked to receive Him as our L2/e, what was the 
life that lived in Christ? Was it not the life of God in 
man—the life of holy, seif-transcending Love? If so, the 
great question is, How is that life to be quickened in our 
souls? Must not that life of God in some way enter and 
possess us more fully than it is ours “by nature”? Is it 
not the manifestation of God’s love in Christ and our 
experience of it that shall do for us what we need? And 
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can that life of Love be quickened within a soul that 
turns itself toward God without any consciousness of sin 
and need of redemption? Must we not see God’s love in 
Christ meeting a real need on our part, manifesting itself 
in such a relation to the sin of the world as shall at once 
humble the soul before God, make it responsive to the 
Love that showed itself in the Cross, and give confidence 
in the Divine Forgiveness? The Christ whom we are 
asked to receive is certainly one who, apart from the Cross, 
has the highest moral claim upon us as manifesting the 
true life of man; but He is also a Christ who had to die 
upon the Cross before His claim could come with power 
to men. The Cross was God’s supreme appeal to sinful 
men. But if the Cross can be thought of as having no 
relation to sin and forgiveness, it is to be feared that 
the Divine appeal will not go deep enough, and that the 
cry of “Christ and not doctrines about Him” will prove 
but a barren one, so far as concerns the real salvation of 
men from self and the sin which is always the expression 
of that self, to that life of God which comes to win us for 
itself in Christ. Many of the theories of the Cross are 
such as we can no longer believe in; but if Christianity 
is to continue to prove itself “the power of God unto 
Salvation,” there is no greater need than to seek such a 
doctrine of the Cross as shall be true to historical fact, 
free from all that is arbitrary and out of keeping with the 
Divine character and method of working, yet so expressive 
of the Divine Righteousness as shall save from sin, and 
such a manifestation of the Divine Love and Sacrifice 
as shall kindle an answering love for God in the heart, 
stronger than all our self-love. It is the desire to help 
towards this that is the motive of this Book. 


FERNIHIRST, SHETTLESTON, 
GLascow, December, 1910. 
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THis Book is intended as a defence and restatement of 
the Evangelical doctrine of the Cross, based on the teaching 
of Christ in the first three Gospels, and on His work as 
the Founder of the Kingdom of God—freed from some 
misconceptions and from certain objections that have been 
widely felt and sometimes urged against the doctrine. 
Whatever imperfections it may have, it is the result of 
independent study, and of an earnest endeavour to appre- 
hend and state a truth which the writer (who has had his 
own experience of the difficulties concerning it) regards as 
of the greatest importance for Christianity. While he does 
not believe that the Evangelical interpretation of the Cross 
depends on any sayings concerning it, he has “begun at 
the beginning” by a consideration of the genuineness of 
the sayings ascribed to Christ respecting His death. This 
subject has been much discussed of late by German 
theologians; and the writer has therefore, in addition to 
discussing in detail Professor Pfleiderer’s reasons for reject- 
ing the sayings ascribed to Christ respecting His death— 
referring also in this connection to Professor Schmiedel’s 
Article on the Gospels in the Eucyclopedia Liblica—made 
some references to a recent interesting work by Dr. Georg 
Hollmann, of Halle, dealing with the question. He finds 
that the aim of Dr. Hollmann is the same as his own, viz., 
to show the Cross in a natural connection with the teaching 
and life-work of Christ, as these are presented in the 
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Synoptic Gospels. But the present writer endeavours to 
show that a much fuller conception of the Cross, in the 
Evangelical sense, is reached by means of a fuller concep- 
tion of what is involved in the idea of the Kingdom of 
God and its establishment. 

He has found himself at several points in agreement 
with Ritschl; but, while seeking with him to show that 
the Cross must be viewed as the fulfilment of His vocation 
by our Lord, the writer differs materially from that great 
theologian in his conception of what this meant to Christ, 
and, consequently, in his ultimate view of the Cross. If 
the present effort helps to show that the Evangelical 
doctrine of the Cross can be based on the presentation of 
Christ in the first three Gospels, and can be seen to be in 
natural connection with, and the culmination of, His teach- 
ing and work, it will not have been made in vain. At the 
same time, he hopes that he has been enabled to do some- 
thing towards removing certain misconceptions of what is 
involved in this conception of the Cross, and to state the 
Gospel in terms that do justice at once to its Divine 
freeness and fulness and to its ultimate ethical purpose 
in relation to the Kingdom of God. _The Cross and the _ 
__Kingdom are, in the writer’s opinion, inseparable., 

It is largely for this reason that he treats at the 
same time the doctrine of the Cross in relation to 
Evolution. Evolution and the Kingdom of God (to bring 
in which Christ died) are closely related terms. If the one 
expresses the Divine method in the world, the other sets 
forth the Divine purpose; and it is important to ask 
whether the two are in harmony. An opportunity is also 
thus afforded for discussing such subjects as “ Sin” and 
Graces 

In a previous work—The Spirit and the Incarnation— 
the writer sought to show the reality of the living Christ 
as the incarnation of God in Humanity, and as the present 
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Saviour of men. But, apart from the power that comes 
through the completed work of Christ on our behalf, the 
living Christ is but imperfectly conceived. The living 
Christ represents a certain Presence and Power of God, 
which, through the life and work of the incarnate Saviour, 
has entered our Humanity—the Holy Spirit, as the great 
Christian Gift—a Spiritual Presence and Power, which, in 
its ethical and spiritual influences, must not be separated 
from the Person of Christ, nor the Person of Christ there- 
from. This Divine, ethical Power comes, above all, through 
the Cross. The present work may therefore be considered 
as being in some measure a supplement to the former one, 
in which the doctrine of the Cross was presented rather 
from the standpoint of the Apostolic interpretation than 
from the point of view of Christ Himself. At the same 
time, there is no real discordance between the two. 

The writer has read with deep interest Dr. Moberly’s 
profound work, A/sonement and Personality, and, while he 
differs from it on some important points, he has felt its 
inspiration. He has been able also, in revising this work, 
to take advantage of the publication of the translation of 
the first volume of Dalman’s Words of Jesus, and of the 
Articles bearing on his subject in Volume IV. of Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible. The writer’s best thanks are due 
to the Rev. A. E. Garvie, M.A., B.D., of Montrose, for 
kind assistance readily rendered. 


CONGREGATIONAL MANSE, 
LAURENCEKIRK, September, 1902. 
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THE CROSS AND THE KINGDOM 


INTRODUCTORY 


THE Cross was the central fact in the Apostolic preaching 
of Christianity. It is the central fact in the world’s history. 
Nothing at all comparable t to it has ever been placed 
before the eyes of men; nothing has so greatly impressed 
those to whom it has been made known; nothing has 
exerted such a beneficent influence in the world; nothing 
has so touched the heart, so moved the will, so excited 
questionings in the human mind. We speak here specially 
of the Evangelical conception of the Cross as that on 
which, in some real sense, “Christ died for our sins,” 
through which we are brought to God, find forgiveness, 
are inspired by the spirit of a new life of love, and, in 
spite of our present sinfulness, made the heirs of God's 
sinless and eternal Kingdom. 

Sometimes, however, this view of the Cross has been 
overshadowed, and it has been necessary to proclaim it 
afresh, to specially defend it, and to attempt to restate 
its essential significance. That there are difficulties con- 
nected with it cannot be denied. The multitude of 
theories that have been propounded concerning the Cross 
in its Evangelical acceptation sufficiently show _ this. 
Difficulties of another kind have also been often ex- 
perienced, especially how to reconcile the necessity for 
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the Cross in the Evangelical sense with the teaching of 
Christ concerning the love of God as the Father of men, 
and His ready forgiveness of the returning sinner; also 
how to see the Cross as having a natural relation to the 
whole teaching and work of Christ as the Founder of 
the Kingdom of God, and not something arbitrarily intro- 
duced. In comparatively recent times, moreover, new diffi- 
culties have arisen, and the conditions of the discussion 
have been greatly changed. At the present time we find 
ourselves confronted by (amongst others) the following 
new elements :— 

Ist. By a strong and widespread tendency to go back 
for our Christianity to the teaching of Jesus Himself, 
especially as that is recorded in the first three Gospels. 
There seems to be, at the same time, a very general 
impression that we can scarcely derive the full Evangelical 
conception of the Cross from the teaching of Jesus and 
the representation of His life-work as given us in those 
Gospels which are believed to afford the most truly 
historical representation of Christ. 

2nd. By the new or “higher” Crzticism of the New 
Testament, especially of the Gospels in which, on the 
part of some of its representatives, sayings of Christ 
once relied on are either questioned or wholly rejected. 
The position is very different to-day from what it was 
when Dr. Dale produced his powerful and popular work 
on the Atonement. He could then say with unshaken 
confidence, and without any sense of the need of laying 
a critical foundation on which to build: “Let the Gospels 
stand alone, let the testimony of the Epistles be entirely 
suppressed, and the strong foundation of that conception of 
the death of Christ, which has been the refuge of penitents 
and the joy of saints for 1800 years, will remain unshaken, 
The words of Christ, and the words of Christ alone, are a 
sufficient vindication of the ancient faith of the Church,” 
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Of course, the advocates of a different interpretation 
could always appeal to certain other words of Christ, as, 
for example, His Parable of the Prodigal Son, and to the 
general strain of His teaching, in its earlier period at any 
rate, which proclaimed Divine Forgiveness, without any 
hint of the need of an atonement. But now the words 
of Christ specially founded on by the advocates of the 
Evangelical doctrine are questioned; nay, it is broadly 
asserted by some that Jesus Himself never made any 
such references to His death as those we have been 
accustomed to found on. Of course, ever since the time 
of Strauss and Baur especially, these questions have been 
agitated, but attention was at first concentrated mainly 
on the results of criticism as these affected “the Super- 
natural” and “the Person of Christ.” And, although the 
methods of those earlier critics have been largely modified, 
the same strain of criticism has run on, till, in the hands 
of some of its representatives, it has reached the climax 
of the rejection of the whole of the sayings ascribed to 
Jesus respecting His death. The methods of this criticism 
in relation to the Gospels were introduced to English 
readers some years ago by Professor Carpenter in his 
interesting and suggestive book, The Furst Three Gospels: 
their Origin and Relations; and some of its latest con- 
clusions have been brought prominently before us by 
Professor Schmiedel’s article on the Gospels in the Excyclo- 
pedia Biblica. Professor Pfleiderer also, long a leader in 
this school of criticism, in an article originally written for 
The New World, and published in a volume entitled 
Evolution and Religion, maintains and seeks to prove that 
not one of those passages in our Gospels which refer to 
the death of Christ on the Cross was really uttered by 
Christ Himself, but that they are all, without exception, 
vaticinations er eventi—the result of the Church’s belief. 
The manner in which such questions arise and such 
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conclusions become possible has been set before us by 
Dr. Moffat in his Prolegomena to Zhe Hestorical New 
Testament. It is indeed plain to any careful reader of 
the New Testament, especially if he pays attention to the 
margin of the Revised Version, that there are questions as 
to the proper contents of the Gospels, and differences in 
their reports as we have them. Additions have apparently 
been sometimes made in the later Gospels to the narratives 
and sayings in the earliest Gospel, which is generally 
believed to be that of Mark. Our Lord’s sayings are 
also to some extent differently reported, and although 
the differences are not of much account, the variations 
cannot be all equally correct. Such an addition as that 
in Matt. xxvii. 52, 53 is very widely regarded as un- 
historical. It is therefore a perfectly fair question, How 
far do these later additions extend? Moreover, if addi- 
tions and variations have been made in the Gospels as we 
possess them, it is at least fosszble that they may have 
been also made in the sources of these Gospels, whether 
written or oral. Further, the Gospels were all written, in 
their present form at least, after the belief of the Church 
concerning Christ and His work had been formed; it 
may be said that they, of necessity, reflect that belief— 
nay, that they were written with the object of creating 
the same belief on the part of others, and under the 
influence of Old Testament prophecy, which was believed 
to have found complete, even minute, fulfilment in Christ. 
The critical position, looked at even in this general way, 
is by no means an utterly unreasonable one, or one that 
can be treated with indifference. The question of the 
composition of the Synoptic Gospels has become one of 
the most complicated literary problems of the present 
day; and however “wild” the methods and “extreme” 
the results of certain representatives of the Higher Criticism, 
Christianity cannot shrink from the questions that are 
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raised concerning its sources, and the Christian spirit can 
have no wish to rest in anything but sifted and established 
truth, The Spirit of Christ is the Spirit of Truth itself, 
and no one who has any real belief in that Spirit will 
ever seek to stop short of the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. If criticism should seem to run 
wild at times, it is always possible (as has been said) to 
appeal “from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” There is a 
sober and reverent criticism which stands rooted in 
Christian experience, and is inspired by love for the 
Saviour and devotion to the Kingdom of God; and this, 
instead of merely crying out against destructive criticism, 
will seek to meet it fairly on its own ground, confident 
that only truth can serve the cause of Him who is the 
Truth. As has been well said, “Any form of New 
Testament study is critical, exactly in so far as it admits 
and affirms the necessity of bringing the intellectual 
methods of our time to bear upon the study of the Bible. 
That is the only test. A scholar need not be uncritical, 
even if he has a very positive faith in the supernatural. 
Neither is he made critical by the most positive rejection of 
it. Criticism is a saving necessity laid on us by the Lord 
of the Church. With or without our will, we must follow 
Him. The honour of Christ is at stake.” ? 

3rd. There is, we believe, a deep-seated conviction in 
the minds of those who have thought most deeply on the 
subject, that any true and satisfying doctrine of the Cross 
must be one that can be seen to be in harmony with the 
whole teaching and work of Christ, and indeed its natural 
“culmination. This is due, perhaps, in no small measure to 
the influence of Ritschl, who made prominent the fact that 
the death of Christ must be regarded as coming to Him 
and accepted by Him in the fulfilment of His vocation. 
That the Cross must be so regarded seems self-evidently true. 
1 Professor Nash, The History of the Higher Criticism, pp. 152, 183. 
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It is further generally felt that it is to the first three 
Gospels we must go, in the first instance at any rate, for the 
most original presentation of the teaching and life-work of 
Jesus; and for that reason our present study is confined to 
these Gospels. 

4th. Again, we stand in the presence of not only a new 

_conception of the Scriptures, but of the universe itself, and 
of the Divine method of working therein. The doctrine of 
Evolution has given us a new view of the world and man, 
and of their relation to God, and it is impossible for us not 
to contemplate all subjects in its light. As a recent writer 
has said, “ The effects of Darwinism have been by no means 
confined to the realm of science. It may be safely averred 
that Darwin’s theory has contributed as much to the pro- 
gress of intelligent study in the departments of both History 
and Religion, as it has to the advancement of any branch 
of natural science” (Professor Paterson in the Temple Bible: 
‘Leviticus ”)." The Evolution doctrine has raised serious 
questions concerning the nature and source of sin and 
death, concerning Divine intervention, and the relation of 
God to man in general. Does this new doctrine support 
the Evangelical conception of the Cross, or is it opposed to 
it? Does it bring us any fresh and helpful light, or is it 
quite out of keeping with the order of ideas underlying the 
Christian doctrine? Granting God’s presence and operation 
in evolution, has the Cross any such place in the Divine 
order of development as we have been accustomed to ascribe 
to it in relation to the Divine purposes? In a word, does 


1 On the other hand, Biblical conceptions have had no small influence 
on the formation of the conceptions of evolution. As has been truly 
said, “‘ The idea of evolution, like the true conception of language and 
grammar, took shape outside the field of Biblical study. Yet the Biblical 
doctrine of the Kingdom of God is one of the main causes of the con- 
ception, for evolution was a social programme before it became a 
scientific hypothesis. The idea is not a trespasser upon the Biblical 
field” (Nash, History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament, p. 
174 (note)). 
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our doctrine of the Cross find a divinely natural place in 
the universally accepted conception of evolution ? 
5th. May we not say, lastly, that there is a weariness of 
theories on this subject. Theories of the Cross are almost 
endless. There is dissatisfaction with them all, and a 
growing feeling that any completely satisfactory theory is 
impossible. The ethical interest has come more to its 
supremacy. Men want, they say, not doctrines, but ethics ; 
not theories, but practice; not methods of justification, but 
actual everyday righteousness; not to form a theory of the 
Cross, but to feel its inspiration and to experience its 
power. Interest in a purely individual salvation has largely 
decayed, and a deepened feeling of humanity seeks some- 
thing that seems higher and nobler. Christ as the Teacher 
is the Christ for to-day; to follow Him in the life, rather 
than to speculate on doctrine, is what is wanted. God is 
the great, all-wise, all-loving Father of us all; and surely 
we can trust Him without any theory of the Cross, or 
perhaps without any Cross in the Evangelical sense at all. 
If we must have a theory or doctrine of the Cross, let it be 
at least a simple one, such as we can preach to men without 
argumentation. We have much sympathy with the feeling 
thus indicated, especially with the sense that any true 
doctrine of the Cross must be fundamentally and through- 
out an ethical one, and not merely one for individual 
appropriation. But we believe that the Cross in the 
Evangelical sense is still the central fact of the Gospel, that 
it is this alone that gives us a Gospel, and makes it the 
power of God unto salvation. It is in the belief that its 
reality as such can be maintained in the presence of those 
new conditions of thought and elements of feeling, and that 
such a theory of it may be reached as shall meet all that is 
truest in them, that we address ourselves to the subject. 
No elaborate theory of the Cross is necessary for salvation, 
and no complete explanation of it may be fosszb/e, any 
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more than of aught else that is Divine. It is one of the 
glories of the Cross that it has appealed to men in so many 
different ways, and that it has met their need in so many 
different forms and under such varying conceptions of it. 
Still, the Cross as it comes to us in these Gospels is really 
very simple, and its efficiency has always rested on a certain 
kind of interpretation of it, namely, that which we seek to 
express by the term “ Evangelical.” What we need is to 
be able to maintain and commend this Evangelical concep- 
tion of the Cross amidst the changed conditions of thought 
and feeling to-day. Without an intelligible, reason-satisfying 
doctrine, the Cross itself is apt to fade out of our thinking, 
its real power to cease to be felt in our preaching, and thus 
the great instrument which God has provided for the world’s 
salvation will not be employed as it ought to be. God’s 
gifts to men—of which the Cross, rightly understood, is the 
greatest—can only be received and held through the use 
of all the rational powers with which He has endowed us, 
and it is only in the exercise of all these powers that we can 
truly serve Him and His great cause in the world. There 
is, doubtless, an undogmatic Christianity which is not with- 
out influence for good, and many who decline to believe, or 
even to consider, Christian doctrines may be filled with 
aspirations and moved to endeavours which are, so far, truly 
Christian. But it must not be forgotten that these aspira- 
tions have really been kindled (however remotely it may 
seem) by influences that have radiated forth from a circle, 
the centre of which has been the Cross of Christ in its 
Evangelical interpretation. If this central fire be suffered 
to burn low, those influences will, in time, cease to be felt. 
But, in truth, the mind cannot rest without some attempt 
to explain to itself the need for the Cross and the secret of 
its efficacy, In giving such explanations, things are some- 
times being said that shock the moral sense and prevent 
many from accepting the Evangelical faith; while, on the 
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other hand, in the endeavour to avoid such statements, the 
vital, soul-satisfying, and saving element has sometimes 
been lost sight of. For these reasons, we seek to go back 
to those Gospels which are regarded as giving us the most 
purely historical representation of our Lord, to see if we 
cannot find from them such a conception of the Cross as 
shall be free from all that needlessly offends the moral 
sense, and yet give us all that the soul requires for its 
confidence towards God in the forgiveness of sin, and for 
its spiritual life before Him in the service of His Kingdom 
and in the hope of the life everlasting. If we really get 
into the mind of Christ Himself concerning His Cross, it is 
certain that the Cross will come to us with a new power 
and inspiration. 





Patt fk 


THE NECESSARY IMPLICATION OF 
THE CROSS 





CHAPTER 4 


CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT THE CROSS 


LET us ask first, What would Christianity be without the 
Cross in its Evangelical acceptation? It would be simply 
the teaching of Jesus, up to and exclusive of the Cross in 
that sense. Let us, in the first instance, assume that the 
sayings of Jesus respecting His death are open to question. 
This is, as we have seen, a position that has been seriously 
taken, and it is one which the defenders of the Cross must 
with all seriousness keep before them. What, then, was the 
teaching of Jesus apart from the Cross, and what is the 
impression that His life, with the Cross left out, makes 
upon us? The teaching of Jesus apart from the Cross, 
and as those who leave out the Cross would for the most 
part accept it, was, in the main, that God is the loving 
Father of men; that we are created to be, in the highest 
moral and spiritual sense, His sons and daughters; that 
our true life is to be found in seeking to realise this our 
sonship, or, in other words, the Kingdom of God. The 
coming of the Kingdom of God was the Gospel that Jesus 
preached—that which should bring all real blessings to 
men. He proclaimed that Kingdom as at hand, and 
invited men by repentance and faith to become the 
members of it. It was, first of all, an inward and spiritual 
Kingdom, having its seat in the heart—God’s reign within 
us; but it was also to be openly manifested in the world, 
and it extended into eternity. In this last respect it was 


practically identical with the “ Heaven” in which He bade 
33 
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us lay up our treasures, and in which He promised His . 
disciples a reward far outweighing all that they might have 
to endure in this present time. God, their Father, had, 
He said, a constant care over them, and, in spite of all that 
men might do to them,—even though they should kill 
them,—not a hair of their heads should perish. “ Live 
in this faith in God, free from all carking care in life and 
in death; be the loving, trustful, and obedient children of 
your Heavenly Father; seek first His Kingdom and 
righteousness, and all other things shall be added unto 
you.” 

It is a bright and blessed Gospel, most inspiring and 
sustaining, zf zt be true, and if we can comply with the 
conditions which make it a Gospel to the individual. But 
what are the grounds of our confidence in it as preached by 
Christ, apart from the Cross evangelically interpreted? It 
did not commend itself to many when Jesus preached it. 
Sometimes it seemed that the Kingdom of Heaven “ suffered 
violence,” and that men were eagerly pressing into it. It 
may well have been His own reasonable expectation that 
they would do so. But in the long run, and on the whole, 
the results were extremely disappointing. The Kingdom 
of God did not come in that fulness which Jesus seemed 
to anticipate, not to speak of its coming in “power and 
glory.” The responsible, “well-to-do,” “religious” people 
(religious in the ecclesiastical sense) utterly rejected Him, 
and ere long, from even the “common people,” who at first 
seemed to hear Him gladly, the cry arose, “Away with 
Him, crucify Him, crucify Him!” Even His chosen 
disciples “forsook Him and fled.” His own reward and 
His end, as far as our eyes can follow Him, was the Cross 
of shame, approached through an agony strange and awful, 
and marked for all time by the cry, “My God, why hast 


' Thou forsaken Me?”—a cry which is interpreted by 


Professor Pfleiderer as expressing “the overthrow of His 
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holiest hopes,” and if so, must we not add, “of the faith 
He had lived by.”! The Cross zz this sense cannot be left 
out; but, taken thus apart from an Evangelical interpre- 
tation, what is it? “A fearful tragedy,” says Professor 
Pfleiderer. Yes, it is the most fearful tragedy that has 
ever been enacted under the sun. What a finale it furnishes 
for the lofty and gracious teaching of Christ! God is our 
loving Father, He declared. Where was His fatherly love 
in relation to this His noblest and most faithful Son? 
The Kingdom of God in the heart is the supreme blessed- 
ness: where was this blessedness of the Kingdom in that 
heart into which the Kingdom had come in its richest 
fulness? God for ever cares for us, even though man 
may slay us: yes, but at the last the Master’s own high faith 
breaks down, and He passes away, leaving that awful cry 
to echo through the centuries, like a wail of despair from 
a heart whose most sacred confidence has been shattered, 
whose highest hopes have been blasted—the cry of a 
heart out of the deepest darkness—a heart that has 
broken. 


Will you say that He rose again in spirit and in truth; 
that the grain of wheat must die in order to bring forth 
fruit; that His Spirit, His principle, His faith, came forth 
from His sepulchre to be the abiding portion of all the 
world? Yes; but “ow? Professor Pfleiderer says most 
truly, “ With the fearful tragedy of this personal end of 
life, the rise of the higher life that has grown out of His 
living and dying can alone reconcile us.” * But we must 
ask, How did_this higher life so come to.men? What 
brought it up from the dead? How, in the face of that 





1 Professor Schmiedel (who himself repudiates the thought) says that 
it is “now asserted in a more and more emphatic way that Jesus died 
in despair” (Jesus in Modern Criticism, p. 50). 

2 Evolution and Theology, p. 203. 
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dark ending, did there come to be this new and glorious 
beginning? The whole question ultimately turns on the 
answer that we give to this. 

But meanwhile we ask, What real Gospel is there for 
men in that beautiful faith which itself breaks down at the 
last? What evidence have we here of the veality of the 
God whom Jesus preached, or of the blessedness of His 
Kingdom in the heart? It is not outward good that we 
seek to see, but surely we may look for inward support 
and satisfaction. We may adopt “the faith of Jesus,” and 
we may strive to follow Him in fidelity to God, whatever 
we may have to suffer; and if we do so, we shall find it to 
be blessed, even though we may meet the Cross,—this 
every true child of God knows and holds fast; but where in 
all this is the Gospel that shall win the world to God? 
Where is there that manifestation of the Father that shall 
woo the prodigal in the far-off country back to his 
Father’s home? Where is the comfort to the heart that 
is crushed by the weight of its sins, and that fears to arise 
and go to the Father? Where is the peace which the 
awakened conscience seeks and cannot rest without finding ? 
Where, in a word, is there any power that shall bring the 
Kingdom of God, as Jesus anticipated, into the world? 
Nay, where is there any evidence of God’s presence at all ? 
He is silent; He neither speaks nor saves. ‘To close our 
eyes to these questions is to ignore the deepest necessities 
of man as he actually is in the world, and the requirements 
of God Himself if His Kingdom is to come on this earth, 
And, finally, would it be possible for us to adopt and hold 
fast that “faith of Jesus,’ were it not for our knowledge of 
that which followed the Cross—that emergence of the 
spiritual Christ from the tomb—that resurrection of His 
Gospel from the dead into newness of life? only in this do 
we find the answer of God. We repeat, therefore, that the 
real question is, Zo what was this resurrection due ? 


CHAPTERALI 
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CHRISTIANITY rose from the dead; but How did it arise? 
The Spirit of Christ, or the spiritual Christ, came to reign 
when the Christ after the flesh had been crucified, and He 
could not have so come before; but what was it that 
brought this spiritual Christ in this new power to men? 

It is common to say that it was the bodily resurrection 
of Jesus that led to this spiritual resurrection; that it was 
this that restored His disciples’ faith, and brought the 
revived and spiritual Christ to them. But those whom we 
have in view at present do not acknowledge that bodily 
resurrection. It can, besides, be strongly argued that belief 
in the physical resurrection /ol/owed the prior spiritual 
resurrection of Christ in His disciples’ hearts. In any case, 
those who do not admit the physical resurrection cannot point 
to it as the cause of the spiritual resurrection in question ; 
and even though the physical resurrection, or such visions 
as are equivalent to it, or a de/zef in such resurrection, be 
affirmed, this could not have been more than a step towards 
the new faith and life that came to men. Something more 
was needed to restore full faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 
much more in order to bring in that entirely new conception 
of His Messiahship, which was also the power of a new 
and victorious spiritual life in the world. What was it, 
then, that not only brought Christ back to men, but brought 
Him back as a radically transfigured Christ—a Christ no 
longer after the flesh, but after the Spirit? We answer 
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that it was the Cross evangelically interpreted. Apart from 
this, the spiritual Christ would never have. come, nor the 
Gospel have risen from the dead. This brought not only 
the spiritual Christ up from the grave, to reign for ever- 
more, but also the Kingdom of God in its power into the 
hearts of men. It transformed that dark scene on Calvary 
into the brightest light that has ever shone on this sinning 
and suffering world; it changed that seeming eclipse of 
faith into the full-orbed shining of the Sun of the Love 
Divine. Into the departing darkness we gaze, and, lo! a 
glorious face forms in the gloom, and we know it to be 
the face of our Father. It brings to men’s hearts the 
Gospel that the sorrowful soul was longing for, and the 
peace that the burdened conscience can rest in, and it 
comes with that power of the Love Divine that can win 
our hearts for our God and Father, that can both lure and 
light the prodigal home, and that can bring the Kingdom 
of God with power into the world. 

It is indisputable matter of history that the Cross, 
evangelically interpreted, did all this, that it was this 
presentation of the Cross alone that accomplished it. So 
that if, while leaving out the Cross in this sense, we still 
maintain our faith by going past the darkness in which the 
outward life of the Great Teacher ends to the spiritually 
risen Christ, in whose spiritual resurrection we find again 
the authentication that our faith seemed to have lost, it is 
in borrowed light we are walking; the illumination we 
rejoice in could never have come save through that 
Evangelical interpretation of the Cross, which we know, 
as a matter of historical fact, dd bring it. 

This is a consideration of the utmost importance, and it 
shows us at the same time our true attitude in the presence 
of the Cross. The Cross is a fact, a historical fact, t, that 
we have to zterpret. And we have to interpret it in the 
light of Christ’s Gospel-teaching concerning God and con- 
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cerning His own and man’s relation to God. We cannot 
get past this necessity. We follow the teaching of Jesus 
so far—admiringly, perhaps,—and then we come to the 
Cross—the awful Cross. What does it mean in a moral 
and_ spiritual view of the world, and in the light of that 
Fatherhood of God we have been rejoicing in? Why 
should He who so delighted to proclaim the Father, whose 
whole soul was devoted to His service, who sought nothing 
for Himself, but all for God and His Kingdom, suffer thus, 
and end in this darkness the course begun in such bright- 
ness and confidence of faith? ‘“ Because He under-estimated 
the actual powers of the real world,” we are told! But, in 
that case, did He not also under-estimate the power of that 
God whom He proclaimed as above the world? In plain 





words, was not His roseate view of God a mistaken one? 
Do you say that He always taught His disciples that they 
might have to suffer—although, in that case, it would be 
strange if He had overlooked that necessity for Himself? 
Are we reminded that suffering has been throughout all 
historical time the lot of the “ servant of God,’—the more 
ardent his devotion to God and Righteousness, the more 
full his cup of suffering? that in Jesus Christ we behold 
not only “the Prince of Saints,’ but the saintly King of 
Martyrs? True; but where was the blessedness wethin of 
which He spoke, as the portion of all the faithful, even if 
suffering sons of God? Where was the holy joy which we 
might reasonably have expected to witness in one who bade 
His disciples “ leap for joy” when they were persecuted of 
men, and such as not a few of His martyr-followers have 
actually manifested at the stake? Apart from an Evan- 
gelical interpretation of the Cross, do we not seem here to 
witness a complete break-down, not only, as Pfleiderer 
says, “of His religious-social ideals,’ but even of the faith 
that He had preached? In any case, the question that 
i Pfleiderer, of. cz¢., p. 202. 
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has to be answered is this: Supposing Christ’s Gospel of 


Pig ete Mage oe 
the Fatherhood and indwelling of God to be true, why 


did Jesus, God’s most devoted Son, not only suffer, but sa 
suffer on the Cross; why did He not only die, but die in 
what seems, apart from an Evangelical interpretation, the 
blackness of darkness itself? Must there not have been 
some veason—some high, imperative Divine reason, for 
this? Must not Jesus have been here fulfilling some essential 
purpose of God? If we live in a world in which although 
men may act irrationally, Divine Reason rules; if there is 
a Divine righteous Will and Holy Love supreme over all 
things, must we not seek a rational, ethical, and evangelical 
interpretation of that Cross? 


Our final interpretation will be given, and cannot but 
be given, in the light that shines within our own souls. 
According to our beliefs concerning God and man, concern- 
ing Sin and Righteousness, will our explanation of the 
Cross of Christ be found. Perhaps we have come to a 
time when each man must anew interpret that Cross for 
himself, when it is no longer possible simply to receive and 
hand on the interpretations that have been given, that are 
recorded in the New Testament, and that form the staple 
of our Evangelical theology. And may there not be a 
very deep and rich gain in this? Our faith is apt to 
become simply like an outward and earthly inheritance. 
We receive it, and hand it on; we think that we hold it; 
we live and die in it without question: but somehow it 
often seems not to possess us; it does not become a vital 
part of our own inward being, and so it has not the power 
that belonged to it of old, when it was fresh and new and 
vital—a living, personal element of the soul. In short, too 
often it is not fazth at all, but a mere mechanical belief 
which meets certain supposed necessities but exerts no real 
influence over the heart, and gives no all-controlling practical 
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direction to the life. Evangelical religion needs, above all 
things, to get out of the dead form of mere assent to truths 
which were once alive in other men, but which have no 
real value for us unless they are alive in ourselves. We 
shall find our faith anew in something like its old power 
when we have to find it for ourselves through our own 
interpretation of the Cross. This by no means implies that 
we are to ignore the interpretation to which the Spirit 
led apostolic men. If it was indeed the Spirit of God that 
led them to it, we shall find it to be, in its abiding substance, 
everlastingly true. But it does mean that, instead of 
accepting such an interpretation without question, we must 
see it to be true for ourselves by the same Spirit’s illumina- 
tion. Nay, we would ask, Is it not an essential part of 
the work of Christ in relation to men and their salvation, 
that the significance of His death should be seen by men 
for themselves? Was it not to ¢/zs that the Spirit of God 
first led men in the earliest Christian days? Was it not 
really in the spiritual interpretation of that death in its 
relation to sin that the needed work of the Spirit in their 
hearts was effected? The forms in which they represented 
to themselves and expressed what they were thus led to 
see would be those that were natural to them in their 
circumstances. These forms of thought might lose their 
value, but the substance of their faith would remain un- 








changed for ever. 
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THE FACT OF THE CROSS, AND THE GROUNDS 
OF FAITH 


THERE is another way in which we may see the necessary 
implication of the Cross. J¢ zs the pre-supposition of Christian 
experience. Christianity is not a set of intellectual proposi- 
~ tions to be believed, but a life-experience to be entered on, 
borne witness to, and sent onwards from generation to 
generation. Our faith does not rest primarily on anything 
that is written in books, but on what has been written in 
the hearts of men—those “living Epistles, known and read 
of all men.” It is the Christian community, not the books 
of the New Testament merely, that bears in itself and 
witnesses to the Gospel. We have “a great cloud of 
witnesses” testifying to that which is to be found through 
faith in God as revealed in the Cross of Christ. They 
declare that they have found through faith in that Cross a 
new life-experience; that they have, as it were, thus dis- 
covered a new inner world, which they maintain it is open 
to all in like manner to discover and to live in. Our faith 
rests primarily on that testimony, and is verified by our own 
experience, so that we can say to those who have testified 
unto us, “ Now we believe, not because of your word; but 
we have heard Him ourselves, and £now that this is indeed 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world.’ There is nothing 
more wonderful on earth than this unanimous and identical 
Christian experience; and it is entered on always in the 
same way, through faith in the revelation of God’s forgiving 
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Love in the Cross of Christ. Here, then, is the real and 
immovable ground of faith—in the actual experience of 
living men and women, repeated in our own experience. _ 
No surer ground can be found by any | possibility. 

When Jesus rebuked Thomas after His Resurrection, it 
was precisely because he had refused to believe the testi- 
mony of his fellow-disciples. “Blessed are they,” He said, 


“that have not seen and yet have believed.” Thomas had 





nothing before him as a ground for faith but just this 
testimony, and we have the same ground for believing 
always with us. No Gospel or Epistle was then written ; 
and to say that the reality of our Lord’s sacrificial death 
and personal Resurrection depends on the authentication of 
the Gospel records which relate His sayings concerning His 
death and His appearances to His disciples, is really to act 
like Thomas, and, refusing to believe the testimony of those 
who declare that they have experienced the power of the 
Gospel and of the living Saviour, to go back to szght, or, 
at least, to the record of what others saw. A man is not 
justified in refusing to believe till all questions concerning 
those records of the Resurrection are settled beyond all 
manner of doubt. Is it asked, How do we know that the 
whole thing is not a matter of the imagination? We 
answer, How does a man know that some new country of 
which he is told has actual existence? or, How does he 
know that some professed cure is a real one? Is it not 
simply by testing it in his own experience? Faith thus 
leads to knowledge, and the knowledge thus gained becomes 
a ground for faith to others. “Yes,” it may be replied, 
“but these are tangible things: a man, for example, can 
see and handle a medicine, but how is he to know that 
the Cross of Christ which he is asked to believe in, is a 
reality in the sense in which it is presented to him?” We 
answer that this is part of the testimony of the Christian 
community. If we can go behind it and see for ourselves 
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that it is believing without foundation, then by no means let 
us accept its testimony. But, even should we suppose that, 
if we could go behind the testimony of the Christian com- 
munity, we might find it resting on nothing, we cannot so 
go behind it without great and almost impossible labour to 
ourselves, without such learning and research as may be 
wholly beyond our reach. It is far more reasonable and 
natural to believe the testimony of so many millions of our 
brethren, coming as it does from all Christian time and from 
men of every nation under heaven where the Gospel has 
been preached, at least so far as to make trial for ourselves 
of the reality of that which they declare. 

Supposing, therefore, that it was possible to prove that 
none of these sayings attributed to Jesus respecting His 
death on the Cross was really uttered by Him, but that 
they are all the product of the interpretation given to His 
Cross by His disciples, that would not destroy our con- 
fidence in the Evangelical conception of the Cross; that 
would by no means prove that the Apostles and other 
Christians were wrong in the interpretation they put upon 
it. The supposition is an extreme one, for it can scarcely 
be thought possible that such a negative position can ever 
be established; and, as we shall yet see, we have the 
strongest reason for believing, even apart from the say- 
ings in question, that Jesus regarded His Cross in the 
Evangelical light. But, accepting the supposition, would 
it destroy our faith? Does our faith rest primarily on 
these sayings of Jesus? We maintain that it vests, not 
on these sayings, but on a certain interpretation of the 
Cross itself made by the first disciples, but which it is as 
open to us to make as it was to them—an interpretation 
which has proved its validity in human experience, and, as 
we shall seek to show, an interpretation which we are 
compelled to make if we simply view Jesus Christ as the 
Fulfiller of the religion of His nation. It is true that 
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the first disciples may have been led to this interpretation 
by certain sayings of Jesus respecting His Cross, or by the 
light in which He placed it; but, once made, this inter- 
pretation remains, and is handed on from generation to 
generation, not by the witness of the written Gospels and 
Epistles merely, but also by that of those who have proved 
its validity in their own experience, and who invite us to 
make the same proof of it. 

At the heart of this testimony is the fact that it is in 
some way through the Cross of Christ that the Divine 
Forgiveness effectually reaches men, and the Divine accept- 
ance is extended to sinners, bringing them into conscious 
reconciliation with God and giving them the experience 
known as “ Salvation.” It is this that we need, and it is 
this that the Gospel of the Cross professes to bring to us. 
But our faith in this does not depend on anything merely 
recorded in the writings of the New Testament. We do 
not have the New Testament because men found salvation 
through it; it comes to us from men who had first found 
salvation, and solely decause they had found it. Surely no 
one can seriously believe that, had the Gospels never been 
written, Christianity as a saving religion would have had 
no existence, or would have perished from off the earth. 
Certainly, the first hearers of the Gospel found salvation, 
because a certain interpretation of the Cross was preached 
to them as the culmination of the life of one who was re- 
garded as the Son of God, or the Christ. But what was 
actually preached to men as a matter of saving faith, was a 
certain interpretation of the Cross which had been reached 
by Christ’s Apostles under what they regarded as the tuition 
of the Divine Spirit, and which they believed the same Spirit 
could bring home to the conscience, reason, and heart of 
others. The first Christian preachers Zes/zfied that they had 
found salvation through faith in the Gospel of the Cross as 
they presented it. With the consciousness of the same need 
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awakened, their hearers believed the testimony that was thus 
given them; they embraced the Saviour who was thus pre- 
sented to them; and so believing, they entered into the 
same experience of salvation as belonged to their teachers.! 
It was through a certain interpretation of the Cross as a 
fact in history that salvation came to men, and, however 
much the first disciples may have been aided in reaching 
it by the sayings of Jesus, the interpretation itself does 
not depend on these sayings. It is not their presence or 
absence that makes it true or untrue. And this interpreta- 
tion was given as a Zestzmony delivered by the first preachers 
of the Gospel. No doubt, the Apostolic testimony was 
strengthened by appeals to the Old Testament and to the 
actual life and experience of Jesus, as realising what had 
been promised therein—probably also to actual sayings of 
Jesus respecting His Cross (although we have very few of 
such references recorded in the Epistles or in the records 
of the Apostles’ preaching); but it was the preaching of the 
Cross in its Evangelical interpretation that convinced men 
of sin, and led them to the experience of salvation. It was 
the preaching of One who, in the manifestation of a Divine 
Love for men, “died for our sins,’ and through whose 
sacrifice God Himself drew nigh in forgiveness: it was the 
proclamation that all who would believe in the efficacy of 
this sacrificial death of Christ—all who, coming to God, 
would put faith in its sufficiency and in the Gospel pro- 
clamation—should find forgiveness, peace with God, and 
the spirit and power of a new and eternal life; that they 


1“WWhen Paul first preached to the Galatians, what did he tell them 
about Christ? Not about His miracles, nor about His teaching, but 
about His death. Christ crucified was vividly set forth to them, written 
large before their eyes ; and then an influence, proceeding in some way 
from the heart of that great tragedy, came at once and took possession of 
them, and they felt themselves to be in active correspondence with the 
world above, where Christ, once crucified for them, now lived with God” 
(Professor Menzies, in Introduction to The Earliest Gospel, p. 7). 
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should be accepted as members of God’s Kingdom, yea, 
become the sons and heirs of God. The essential testi- 
mony of the Apostles was that God sent all this to men 
through Christ and His Cross, and that they themselves 
had found it to be real in their own experience. They left 
it to the Spirit of God to work in their hearers the same 
sense of need, to lead them to the same faith, and to pro- 
duce in them the same fruits of believing. They took up 
the Cross as the great word of God to men, which God 
fTimself should authenticate in the experience of all who 
believed. Not only the New Testament, but all Christian 
history, proves how completely that word has been authen- 
ticated. Throughout all Christian time, wherever this 
Gospel has been preached, in every clime and in every 
nation, men and women have found salvation through 
believing. There is no more patent or more remarkable 
fact in the history of the world and in the experience of 
men, than this. Wherever the Gospel has gone and been 
received, whether by civilised races or by savage tribes, 
whether by learned men or by the most ignorant, whether 
by those of good moral character or by those most deeply 
sunk in vice, those who have believed the testimony de- 
clared to them have not only been brought to God and 
found a peace to which their conscience consented, but 
have been raised into a new and higher life, which in its 
essential character and attendant experience is zdentica/ all 
the world over. They have found that experience which is 
termed salvation; and it is the same thing, whether dwell- 
ing in the ignorant savage or in the cultivated savant. In 
nothing else do we see such a new moral unity created 
amongst men or such effects following. Would “ belief in 
anything, or in something different, have done this for 
them? Certainly not. (The witness of experience proves 
that, wherever the Gospel of the Cross is carried and 
received, it does for men these four things :— 
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1. It shows the reality and awfulness of sin; in the 
Spirit’s hands, it convicts men of sin. 


2. It reveals and gives men confidence in the forgiving 
Love of God, the heavenly Father; it is the supreme mani- 
festation of the Love of God for sinful men, bringing them 
to God, removing the burden of their guilt, and giving them 
peace and joy through believing. 


3. It becomes the power of a new life in their souls ; 
it inspires them with a new spirit of Love to God and man. 


4. It comforts and sustains them in the sorrows of life; 
it takes away the fear of death; it makes them conquerors 
over the world; and it gives them a blessed assurance of a 
place in God’s eternal Kingdom. / 

It does all this, apart from any special theory of the 
Cross—under many different theories, indeed—only under 
that interpretation of it that sees Christ there, in some 
sense, dying on account of our sins and manifesting the 
Love of God for our salvation. These things we may 
regard, therefore, as expressing the essential meaning and 
purpose of the Cross. 

The primary ground of the faith that has led to these 
results has been, in general, we repeat, simply che testzmony 
that has been in God’s name and in the name of personal 
experience declared. In the earliest days men were moved 
to faith before any complete or elaborate proof of the 
Divinity of the Apostolic message could be given them. 
It was only for those who opposed the testimony that such 
proof was needed, and of these there were many whom zo 
proof could convince. It is the same still, wherever the 
missionary of the Cross proceeds. The Christian mis- 
sionary of to-day, as truly as the first ambassadors of the 
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Cross, finds that the simple preaching of the Gospel is the 
power of God unto men’s salvation. He does not go 
preaching a Theology, or trying to prove that Jesus Christ 
said certain things about His death; he simply tells the 
story of God’s Love meeting man’s need, and he finds 
that it is still divinely attested. Many thousands have 
believed and been saved who could not possibly understand 
any elaborate theory or proof of “the Atonement.” 
The message delivered has appealed to a sense of need 
within themselves, and has met that need. They have, 
through believing, received the witness within themselves. 
The experience of the first Apostles in this respect is being 
repeated all over the world to-day, whether the preachers 
be apostles to the savages of New Guinea, to the denizens 
of south-east London, or of the slums of New York. ) 

If the Cross be the great word of God to men, it must 
have something self-evidencing in it, something that shall 
so appeal to the nature of man, that the Spirit can bring 
it home with power to all men. That it does have this 
self-evidencing power, experience shows. Amongst our- 
selves, in a great assembly of those who are listening to 
the preaching of the Gospel, there are those present in 
every degree of knowledge concerning theories of the 
Atonement and the proofs of the things that are declared, 
many with no knowledge of these things at all, and with 
but little capacity for apprehending them were they laid 
before them. But the Spirit brings the truth home to all 
hearts alike, quite independently of these things. For 
those who have begun to doubt, or who are sceptical, 
Apologetics are necessary. And it is necessary that those 
who believe should be instructed and “built up in their 
most holy faith.” But their faith itself “does not stand 
in the word of man, but in the power of God.” It is not 
by Apologetics that the preacher of the Cross moves men, 
but by simply declaring the testimony of God and apply- 
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ing it to the conscience and the heart. . Afterwards, the 
reason may ask questions and need to be satisfied. But 
there is a power of the Divine Spirit that accompanies (or 
is involved in) the preaching of the Cross; that is to say, 
really, a power of Z7vuth, for “the Spirit zs (in one aspect) 
the Truth,” which can do what no Apologetics can effect. 
It is, moreover, the living person who has himself ex- 
perienced salvation who is the most efficient preacher of 
the Cross. Its proclamation comes with the greatest 
power from those whose own lives have been manifestly 
changed thereby; and such testimony is the sufficient 
ground for faith on the part of others. It is unreasonable 
to refuse to believe such testimony, so far at least as to 
act upon it for ourselves, and so put it to verification. 
It comes to us from all Christian time, from all parts of 
the world, from all kinds and conditions of men. It is 
unvarying in its character and undoubting in its confidence. 
What are we that we should thus doubt the testimony of 
our fellows? What right have we to consider ourselves so 
greatly superior to others? It is well not to be credulous, 
and to seek to be sure of the grounds of our faith. But 
with respect to other matters—scientific, geographical, 
social, political, and matters more nearly affecting our 
personal life—we are continually acting on testimony that 
is not more unanimous and decided, often much less so. 
Nor is it a bare testimony that we are asked to receive. 
We have the evidence of its truth in changed lives, in 
gladdened hearts, in saved souls. Those who give this 
testimony show in their spirit and life the reality of the 
cure which they say they have experienced. Some may 
fail to manifest it as we may think they should do, for 
there is much imperfection in our humanity, and it is no 
easy thing to be a true Christian; some may deceive 
themselves; some may even speak falsely; but these con- 
stitute but a fringe on the great body of the saved, who 
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through belief of the Gospel have become “clothed and in 
their right mind,” and who by their spirit and life give 
evidence of the reality of their salvation. Were it a case 
of physical disease and its cure, who would hesitate to act 
on such testimony and evidence? What justification is 
there for refusing to act on similar testimony in spiritual 
matters? Dr. Dale in his book, The Four Gospels and 
the Living Christ, adduces the case of blind Bartimzeus as 
an illustration of the impossibility of questions suggestive 
of doubt shaking the confidence of the man who has 
actually experienced salvation; but we may also adduce 
it as an illustration of the folly of refusing to act on the 
testimony that is given to the Gospel. He was blind, and 
could see neither Jesus as He came along, nor those who 
declared that they had been healed by the great Prophet. 
He had only their word for it—given, no doubt, in the 
presence of those who could have contradicted them if 
what they said was manifestly untrue. But suppose he 
had refused to believe their testimony, suppose he had 
halted and hesitated even till Jesus passed by, he would 
never have been cured. But he treated his fellow-men as 
he instinctively felt it to be natural to treat them,—as we 
all do treat our fellow-men with respect to other things,— 
and the result was that he, too, experienced the healing 
power of Christ, and could say, “ Whereas I was blind, now 
I see.” When men feel the reality of their spiritual need 
(as Bartimeus felt that of his physical necessity), they do, 
without thought or question, act on the testimony, unless 
there be some very exceptional circumstances that hinder 
them ; and, acting on it, they find in their own experience 
that the testimony of their brethren has been fully 
verified. 

But, indeed, as already suggested, the testimony goes 
further than this. It is not the testimony of man merely, 
but what the Apostle called ‘the testimony of God, and, 
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“if we believe the witness of man,” he says truly, “the 
witness of God is greater,” and should be still more readily 
received. The testimony of God is given in those effects 
which are produced in the experience of men through 
believing the Gospel. God Himself thus bears witness to 
its truth. We assume that we live in a moral world, and 
that it is the moral and spiritual order that is supreme— 
that in which we come most immediately into touch with 
God. Now mark what happens through faith in the 
Gospel. That which the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews calls the “ conscience of sin,’ or that consciousness 
of guilt which presses so hard on the awakened conscience, 
and stands between the soul and God, is removed. To be 
without such a conscience of sin, where sin exists, would be 
a bad thing in a moral world, and bad for a moral being. 
To have that consciousness removed in a wrong way would 
be equally bad, for example, by closing the ear to the voice 
of conscience, or by some false trust in the general merci- 
fulness of God. This, we may be certain, would lead to 
the deterioration of the moral nature. The man from 
whom this consciousness was so removed would become a 
worse man, not a better. Now, the wonderful thing about 
the Gospel is that through faith in the Cross this “ conscience 
of sin” is removed, and in its stead a glad sense of recon- 
ciliation with God is created within the soul. And this is 
done, not only without injury to the moral nature, but 
there comes along with it a quickening, intensifying, and 
elevating of the highest elements in man. Those from 
whom this “ conscience of sin” is taken are not made worse, 
but incomparably better, men and women; in fact, it is 
only then that they begin to live the true life of man. It 


is only the Gospel that can work this double marvel— 


giving peace to the sin-burdened conscience, and at the 
same time raising the sinner into newness of life; and in 
this we have the clear testimony of God Himself, the moral 
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Ruler of the world and the Author of our nature, to the 
truth of that conception of the Cross which can work this 
mighty work in men. God’s purpose in the world must 
be a moral one, and we can have no clearer proof that 
anything is of God than the fact that it can at once meet 
the deepest needs of man and effect the highest Divine 
moral purpose. If there be any present voice of God at 
all, ere, assuredly, it speaks to us. 

Now, our present point is that all this is apart, not 
only from particular theories of the Cross, but from 
particular sayings, whether of our Lord or of His Apostles. 
No doubt, these often enter into the testimony that is 
given and on which we say faith is rightly based, and 
many of those who give the testimony would feel as if 
the very foundations of their faith were removed if these 
utterances were taken away from them. No doubt, it is 
important that our faith has these utterances to fall 
back upon. But the facts of Christian history show that 


there has been fi from the first. such a steady, _unbroken 
stream _ of. testimony to_the Evangelical interpretation of 
the Cross, quite apart from (although always in keeping 
with) such utterances as have been recorded in the 
Scriptures (which in large part really proceeded from 
Christian experience), as not only to justify us in believing, 
independently of all questions which criticism may raise 
respecting these utterances, but as to demand, on the most 
reasonable grounds, that we do believe, and so verify the 
testimony in our own experience. If this were not so, 
the “plain man” would find himself in a most undesirable 
position, for his faith would be placed at the mercy of 
critical experts; a new kind of Priesthood between man 
and God would be created, and whether there was a Gospel 
for the common man or not would depend on the deter- 
mination of questions with which he knows himself alto- 
gether incompetent to deal. 
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SUMMARY 


The Cross is thus a necessary implication, (1) because 
it is only the Evangelical interpretation of the Cross that 
can give us full confidence in Christ’s personal teaching; 
(2) because it is only this that can give us a Gospel; 
(3) because it is only this that can explain the re-birth of 
Christ and the rise of Christianity after the Crucifixion of 
its Founder; and (4) because it is manifested in actual 
experience to be the power of God unto salvation to all 
who believe—testified to as such both by the actual 
experience and witness of men, and also by the testimony 
of God as the supreme moral Ruler of the Universe and 
the Author of our nature. 

At the same time, the more detailed explanations of 
the Cross (if such there be) that are given in the Scriptures, 
and in particular our Lord’s own view of the Cross in its 
relation to His accepted mission, are of the greatest im- 
portance for the instruction of believers, for the full satis- 
faction of the reason, for the repelling of attacks upon the 
faith and the removal of scepticism or doubt concerning it, 
for the gaining of a right understanding or true theory of 
the Cross, and thus for the maintenance of its full power. 
We shall therefore now turn to the consideration (in the 
first place) of the genuineness of our Lord’s utterances 
concerning His Cross, From the ground that we have 
taken—of the non-dependence of the Evangelical inter- 
pretation of the Cross on any recorded sayings concerning 
it—it will be evident that we can approach the subject free 
from prejudice, and seeking only to know the truth. 
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CHAPTER. 1 


THE GENUINENESS OF THE PARTICULAR SAYINGS 
RECORDED IN THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS 


How did Jesus Christ Himself regard His death? Did 
He look forward to it as having a special significance for 
His mission; and did He ever refer to it in such terms 
as are recorded in the Gospels; or are those references 
all due to His disciples’ after-beliefs? This is the question 
which we are now called on to consider. We do not 
approach it with the assumption that it is impossible that 
some of the sayings with respect to His death which are 
in the Gospels attributed to our Lord may be due to sub- 
sequent reflection on the part of His disciples. In the 
present state of our knowledge concerning the origin of 
our Gospels and their sources, and in view of the possibility 
that, although we give to their sources the earliest possible 
date, elements may have become embodied in them, derived 
not directly from Christ Himself, but from the conscious- 


ness of the believing community, it may be impossible to | 


prove that the sayings ascribed to our Lord were all actually 
uttered by Him, especially in the form in which they have 
come down to us. But it may be equally impossible, on 
the other hand, to disprove it, and we may be able to 
show strong reasons for believing that Jesus did foresee 
and refer to His death as we have been accustomed to 
believe that He did. As already remarked, Professor 
Pfleiderer rejects the whole of these sayings. We shall 


endeavour to examine each saying impartially in the 
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light of the reasons urged by Dr. Pfleiderer for its 
rejection. 

It is worthy of notice that almost the whole of the 
sayings ascribed to our Lord referring to His death occur 
in St. Mark’s Gospel, which is now generally regarded as 
the oldest of the three Synoptic Gospels, and that the 
greater number of them is given by all the Evangelists 
This fact alone does not, of course, establish their genuine- 
ness, because the critical theory is, that before any one of 
the Gospels assumed its present shape there was oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of such passages into it, and even 
into its original sources, whether written or oral. Professor 
Schmiedel deems it “ not unlikely” that Jesus “had in view 
the possibility of His death some considerable time before 
it came upon Him,” and he does not dispute some of the 
references thereto in their original form (Ezcy. Bz0/, art. 
“ Gospels,” col. 1887).1 But Professor Pfleiderer has under- 
taken to show the untrustworthiness of a// such references 
by a special criticism of each one in detail. Let us ask 
how far he is successful in this endeavour. Professor 
Pfleiderer was a leader in the newer criticism of the Gospels, 
and facing what can be said by such an able critic against 
the genuineness of these sayings may perhaps strengthen 
our confidence in them. Apparently on the principle that 
such sayings as are contrary to the common Church-belief 
concerning Christ are the most certainly genuine ones, he 
begins his discussion of the sayings ascribed to Jesus with 
one of those found in St. Luke’s Gospel, which he thinks 
furnishes a ground for the rejection of all the other sayings 
ascribed to Jesus with reference to His death—in their 
common acceptation at least. We shall follow the order 
in which he takes the sayings ascribed to our Lord. 


1 Hollmann regards it as certain that from Ceesarea Philippi, onward, 
Jesus did refer to His death as having a special significance (Dze Bedeu- 
tung des Todes Jesu, etc., p. 11). 
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1. Luke xxii. 37: “For I say unto you, that this which 
is written must be fulfilled in Me, And He was reckoned 
with transgressors: for that which concerneth Me hath ful- 
filment ” (literally, “end”).. Here the reference to chapter 
liii. of Isaiah is unmistakable, and it carries with it much 
more than is contained in the single sentence quoted. The 
passage, if genuine, shows us that our Lord in these last 
solemn moments viewed the necessity for His death in the 
light of what is said in that chapter of Isaiah concerning 
the Servant of Jehovah. But the passage is rejected by 
Professor Pfleiderer, and, along with it, all kindred passages, 
For what reason? Because it is preceded by these words 
in the 36th verse: “ But now, he that hath a purse, let him 
take it, and likewise a wallet: and he that hath none, let 
him sell his cloke, and buy a sword.” It is urged that this 
can only be understood as “an earnest and pressing sum- 
mons (to the disciples) to provide themselves with weapons,” 4 
and that, in so speaking, Jesus could only have had the 
design of defending Himself with arms against His enemies. 
It is true, indeed, that when He was told that they had 
already two swords, He said, “It is enough,” and that two 
swords seem a very small furnishing of weapons of defence 
in view of such a resolution and of such an earnest injunc- 
tion for every man to arm himself, even though he should 
have to sell his upper garment to get the means for it ; but 
it is argued that the two swords would be sufficient for the 
present means of defence against “an attempt at assassina- 
tion” (of. cit, p. 180). The supposition, however, that He 
did not at this time look forward to His dying on the Cross, 
requires the omission, not from Luke only, but from all the 
Evangelists, of all sayings up to this time that point.to the 
death of the Master. Luke, 4.g., tells us in this same chapter 
(ver. 14 ff.) how He ate the Passover with His disciples, 
saying to them, “With desire I have desired to eat this 

1 Evolution and Theology, p. 178. 
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Passover with you before I suffer: for I say unto you, I 
will not eat it, until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God. 
And he received a cup, and when He had given thanks He 
said, Take this, and divide it among yourselves: for I say 
unto you, I will not drink from henceforth of the fruit of 
the vine, until the Kingdom of God shall come.” The 
words that succeed in the t9gth and 2oth verses, viz., those 
of the “ Lucan-Pauline” institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
are strongly contested, and we shall refer to them again. 
But are the words that follow in the 21st verse, “ But 
behold, the hand of him that betrayeth Me is with Me on 
the table. For the Son of man indeed goeth, as it hath 
been determined: but woe unto that man through whom 
He is betrayed 


|» 


to be wholly rejected also? These 
utterances are preserved by Mark (xiv. 21) and by Matthew 
(xxvi. 24) as well as by Luke, and there is every reason to 
regard them as genuine. Do they not carry in them their 
own evidence? ‘They are necessary to the narrative; for 
we read that “they began to question among themselves, 
which of them it was that should do this thing” (ver. 23). 
Was there never any such questioning among them as not 
only Luke but all the Evangelists record, including the 
Fourth Evangelist? (John xiii. 22). Then follows (ver. 
24 f.) the account of the strife amongst them as to who 
should be the greatest in that Kingdom which the Master 
had just said was soon to come, as ¢key understood the 
nature of it, and His promises of eating and drinking with 
Him at His table and of their sitting on thrones of judg- 
ment with Him, ¢he genuineness of which ts assumed by 
Pfeiderer (p. 181), and which we are told must be taken 
literally. Then we read of the trial that was to come to 
Peter @ver,:3 1-f.)).and)-of shis recovery. sPetérisays,\\ Lord, 
with Thee I am ready to go both to prison and death”; 
and Jesus tells him that the cock should not crow till he 
had denied Him thrice. Did Jesus never say to Peter 
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those words, which seem to be so well known to all the 
disciples? But if He did so speak, He must have had 
circumstances of shame before His mental vision as those 
in which He should speedily stand. And if so, how could 
He have spoken of defending Himself by force? But we 
have far too much to omit if we are to accept the sug- 
gestion made respecting this passage. Yet it is because 
of the context about the sword and the interpretation that 
is given to it that this and all other references are to be 
rejected. “The choice before which we stand is, that we 
must regard either the words in Luke about buying swords 
or the prophecies of Jesus’ death as unhistorical ” (Pfleiderer, 
op. cit, p. 181). We may well ask, How does that one 
saying—given by Luke only—and the interpretation that 
is thus given to it—come to stand so secure and certain 
that all else given, not on the authority of Luke only, but 
of all the three Evangelists, must go down before it? It 
is probably, as we have already suggested, because such a 
saying would be what Schmiedel calls “a stumbling-block ” 
to the faith of the Church, and therefore would not have 
been preserved if not genuine. But this is assuming the 
correctness of the interpretation given to it. Moreover, 
such stumbling-blocks can only be found in some path of 
narration; and even though there may have been some- 
thing in that saying which the disciples did not understand, 
this is no reason for rejecting the whole of that pathway of 
narration in which we find them travelling, but rather a 
ground of confidence in the truthfulness and fidelity of 
their report of what Jesus said. 

But what did the saying about the sword mean? We 
agree with Professor Pfleiderer that the saying is not to be 
explained figuratively merely. What is true of the “purse : 
and “wallet” is true also of the “sword”; while, at the 
same time, a merely literal interpretation may be equally 
far from the truth. Whatever it means, we may safely say 
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that it cannot mean that our Lord ever thought of defending 
Himself by force, so that ‘He she ‘should not not die. Such an idea 
is altogether foreign to the he thought of the Jesus of the 
Gospels. In the circumstances, such a thought could have 





occurred to none but an insane person. If it meant merely 
that His disciples were to defend Him from “secret 
assassination,” there would be nothing contrary to the 
Evangelical conception in this; for it was not in that way 
that Jesus was to meet death. A secret assassination would 
not have been in keeping with His giving Himself “a 
sacrifice for sin.” Taken thus, the saying would be, not a 
contradiction but a corroboration of that view of the Cross 
which we ascribe to our Lord. The simplest explanation 
of the passage, however, is that directly suggested by the 
context. Jt zs not of Himself, but of His disciples, that He 
zs speaking. It is not care or protection for Himself that 
He has in His mind, but for them, and it implies something 
serious as about to happen which will remove Him from 
them. When He sent them forth to preach, unprovided for 
and unprotected (ver. 35), they lacked nothing, and were 
safe because they were under the special protection of the 
Heavenly Father; but now there was a change: this was 
“the hour and power of darkness” (ver. 53). His enemies 
were to be suffered to proceed against Him—to do their 
worst; let His followers, therefore, now see to themselves 
and protect themselves as best they might: “For I say 
unto you, that this which is written must be fulfilled in 
Me, And He was reckoned with transgressors: for that 
which concerneth Me hath end”—comes to its climax. 
Thus, what was in the mind of our Lord was the very 
opposite of the idea of forcible resistance on His part, and 
implies that which Professor Pfleiderer denies, viz., our 
Lord’s distinct anticipation of His approaching death. 

At the same time, while we take the words literally, it is 
evident that the disciples took them éoo iiterally. All that 
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our Lord meant was the general desirability of providing 
for and protecting themselves in the time then coming, as 
contrasted with that which had gone before. 

It is held that our Lord’s application to Himself of the 
words quoted from chapter liii. of Isaiah would be incon- 
sistent with the command concerning the sword, since “he 
who prepares himself to resist hostile plots with arms can- 
not possibly have compared himself with the defenceless 
martyr who is led like a lamb to the slaughter, and is 
reckoned among the transgressors ” (Pfleiderer, p. 181). But 
if Jesus, in the saying, referred not to Himself but to His dis- 
ciples,this assertion falls. Thewordof resignation, “that which 
concerneth Me hath an end,” is deemed equally out of keep- 
ing with the promise made a few lines before, of “ dominion 
and seats upon thrones of judgment” (ver. 29). But if 
the Saviour’s thought was that “the dominion and thrones 
of judgment ”—in other words, the coming of the kingdom— 
should be the result of His death, the inconsistency disappears, 
and the whole passage stands in perfect harmony. Professor 
Pfleiderer’s foundation stone is thus seen to crumble away." 

2. Specially important, of course, is the account of the 
institution of the Memorial Supper (Mark xiv. 22-25; Matt. 
xxvi. 26-29; Luke xxii. 17-20). In each of the Synoptic 
Gospels, as they stand, we have what is acknowledged to 
be a very express reference to the sacrificial death of Christ 
as respects both His “body” and His “blood,” and the 


1 It is encouraging to find that this reference of the saying to che 
disciples, instead of to Jesus Himself, has the support of Hollmann, 
whose tendency is to minimise Christ’s references to the Old Testament. 
He remarks also that Professor Pfleiderer starts from the false hypothesis 
that Jesus in the 36th verse has given the disciples an instruction for 
their immediate behaviour, by which they could protect Him from 
murder. There was nothing for the immediate situation (Hollman, of. 
CE 2): 

Professor Burkitt sees in the saying “a tender and melancholy play- 
fulness,” and regards it as “wholly alien from the kind of utterance 
which a Christian writer would invent for his Master (Zhe Gospel 
History and its Transmission, pp. 140-142). 
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elements of the Last Supper are made the memorials of 
His death on our behalf. His death is specially described 
as the great sacrifice of the New Covenant, and this by our 
Lord Himself. But we are told that the sacrificial reference 
was derived from Paul, and formed no part of the original 
words of Jesus. “The words common to all three Gospels 
[the only words which have a right to stand in any of 
them], todro gots TO o@pa pov, in fact contain zz them- 
selves no such reference at all, but admit, as is evident 
from 1 Cor. x. 17, an altogether different interpretation ” 
(Pileiderer,.p. 182); 

It would take us too far afield to attempt to discuss 
what words have a right to stand in the Gospel accounts of 
the Last Supper,! and, probably, when all was done we 
should have reached no completely satisfying result. But, 
accepting the words admztted to belong to these accounts, 
we would ask, Why was there a last meal at all, observed 
with such solemn impressiveness? Taking the only words 
that are allowed to stand, “ This is My body,” followed by 
the distribution of the bread to all the disciples, what did 
these words mean, if the action that accompanied them did 
not prefigure the giving up of His body for them on the 
Cross? They were eating the body of the Paschal Lamb 
that was slain as a prelude to the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage; and surely the most 
natural significance of our Lord’s words was that, as that 
Lamb was sacrificed for the deliverance of the Israelites, so 
should He be sacrificed for ¢hezr deliverance. It is said 
that, apart from the words in question [the sacrificial words 
that are believed to have been added], “the delineation of 
this last meal in the Synoptic Gospels by no means gives 
the impression that thoughts of the impending tragedy or 
the pain of separation dominated the mood of the par- 


1 Hollmann cuts them down to, “This is My body: this is My 
blood” (p. 149). 
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ticipants. On the contrary, a tone of joyful confidence and 
hope in the early victorious decision of His cause expresses 
itself in the words of Jesus reported by all the Synoptists: 
“J will no more drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day 
when I drink it new in the Kingdom of God” (“until the 
Kingdom of God shall come,” Luke), and also in the words 
reported by Luke (xxii. 29 f.): “I appoint you a Kingdom,” 
etc. (Pfleiderer, p. 183). 

But in these first-quoted words (regarded as genuine, be 
it noted), there is clear evidence that this was for some 
reason a Last Supper, and that, if Jesus expected the speedy 
triumph of His Kingdom, there was something about to 
happen which should lead to this triumph. What was this? 
We cannot tell what may have been in the minds of the 
disciples; probably they expected the Kingdom to come in 
some way more consonant with their ideas concerning it; 
but there can be little question that it was His approaching 
death that was in Christ’s own mind as that which should 
lead to the coming of the Kingdom. Without doubt, His 
language was jubilant, but it was with the joy of anticipated 
triumph through the Cross. 

Coming back now to the admittedly genuine words, 
“This is My body,” followed by the act of handing the 
broken bread to His disciples, what do such words and 
such an actimply? We are told that Paul changed their 
significance, but that in 1 Cor. x. 17 “Paul betrays an 
evident reminiscence of the original meaning of the words, 
‘This is My body,’ in that the eating in common of the 
same bread that represents the body of Christ effects a 
fellowship of the life, a holy communion of those who eat of 
it, unites them with the mystic body of Christ, and thus 
binds them to Him and to one another in inseparable 
fidelity ” (Pfleiderer, p. 186). 

It is not very complimentary to Paul, nor very like what 
we know of him, to say that he de/cberately changed the 
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meaning of the Lord’s solemn utterance; but let us ask, 
Has such a remark any real foundation? Does not Paul 
everywhere teach that what united believers to Christ and 
made them members of His mystical body was their faith 
in His sacrificial death on their behalf? Can he mean 
something different here? If we turn to the passage re- 
ferred; to» (1 Cor, x. 17); wel shall, see. thatowhile. the 
Apostle’s argument is somewhat obscure, it is based on our 
union with Christ in His sacrificial body and blood. The 
subject he is dealing with is sacrifice—sacrifice offered to 
idols; and the point of his appeal is just this, that they who 
partake of such sacrifice have communion with the idols 
(the demons) to whom the sacrifice is offered. But we who 
partake in the elements that represent the sacrifice of Christ 
offered to God for us, have thereby communion with Christ 
and with one another. The cup is “the communion of 
His blood,” and the bread “the communion of His body,” 
uniting us all to Him and to one another in the one great 
sacrifice of Christ on our behalf. “ Now,” says Paul, “those 
heathen sacrifices unite their participants with the demons 
whom they worship, and you cannot be both united to them 
and to Christ.” Therefore, “ my beloved, flee from idolatry.” 
Thus the very passage that is adduced as giving us a 
glimpse of the real meaning of the original words used by 
Jesus has no sense at all unless it points to the sacrifice of 
the Lord’s body. It is throughout of a communion through 
sacrifice that Paul is speaking,—of a “ feast upon sacrifice ” 
indeed. If, then, we should allow nothing more to stand in 
the Gospel reports of the “last meal” than those words 
which it is acknowledged must stand, we see them to refer 
to the death of Christ as a sacrifice for men. They have 
no meaning otherwise. Even if we should regard them 
(with Pfleiderer) as primarily denoting the unity and fellow- 
ship of the disciples with Himself and with one another, 
that unity was only reached through a common faith in 
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Him and union with Him asa sacrifice. And this brings 
back to us those references to the Passover Lamb (to which 
also Paul refers in this same Epistle, chap. v. 8, “for our 
Passover also has been sacrificed, even Christ”), which are 
found not only in the Synoptists, but in the Fourth Gospel 
also. For the significance of that “body” of which they 
were to partake, given them in the bread while they were 
eating the Passover Lamb, was surely adumbrated to them 
by that Lamb, the place of which the body of Christ was 
to take for them to all time. If Christ did not mean to 
suggest this, His action was misleading. 

3. Mark xiv, 27; Matt. xxvt, 31.—In immediate con- 
nection with the words at the Supper are those recorded 
by Mark and Matthew, in which Jesus told His disciples of 
the confusion that should soon befall them; “ for,’ He said, 
“it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered abroad.” These words are rejected for 
the very insufficient reason that they are followed by the 
promise of Resurrection, “ Howbeit, after I am raised up, I 
will go before you into Galilee,” since the disciples had 
clearly no presentiment of the Resurrection, and the women 
actually made preparations for embalming the body of 
Christ (Pfleiderer, p. 187). This last passage concerning 
the Resurrection is therefore held to be certainly an addi- 
tion. But, without discussing the validity of the saying 
about the Resurrection, we would ask, To what was it an 
addition? If the saying about the death be not genuine, 
how could there have been this addition made to it? If 
the saying about the death be genuine, we can understand 
the addition, not otherwise. Moreover, the saying is followed 
by that of Peter, “ Although all shall be offended, yet will 
not J,” and by the warning addressed by Jesus to Peter 
in reply. Peter’s saying must have been called forth 
by something that Jesus said, and if the utterance in 
question be genuine, we have a natural connection for 
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it.1 With respect.to the predictions of Resurrection, it may 
be well to remark that, as Schmiedel points out, the difficulty 
concerning the disciples, in view of their attitude on the 
occasion of the death of Christ, is met by another equally 
great, on the assumption that Jesus never in any form pre- 
dicted His Resurrection, or if it was not implied in His 
utterances concerning His coming again. In that case, we 
should find it hard or impossible to understand why they 
were vestored to their faith. For not even the visions which 
the critics who eliminate these sayings fall back on to 
account for that restoration would have been possible, had 
not the minds of the disciples been previously prepared by 
belief in the Messiahship of Jesus, which must have, both 
in His mind and in theirs, implied the ultimate triumph of 
His cause, and hence His resurrection, in some form (see 
Ency. Bibl, ii., col. 1888). 

4. The words in Mark xiv. 8 (see also Matt. xxvi. 12 
and John xii. 7), spoken in connection with the anointing 
in Bethany, “ She hath anointed My body aforehand for 
the burying,” are rejected because they are followed by the 
statement: “ Wheresoever the Gospel (Matt. ‘this,’ strictly 
‘these good tidings’) shall be preached throughout the 
whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of her.” “ This last verse,” it 
is said, “ clearly betrays the reflection of the Evangelist, for 
TO evayyédov, which in the mouth of Jesus was simply the 
good news of the coming of the Kingdom of God, has here 
already received the later sense of an account of the life 
and death of the Messiah.” Besides, it would be a strange 
proceeding to anticipate the embalming of a corpse by 
anointing the body of a man yet alive. Moreover, Luke 
gives no account of any such anointing, but gives instead 
an entirely different story (vii. 36-40), and, while John 


1 Hollmann maintains the genuineness of this saying, although he 
minimises its significance for the death of Christ (of. cé¢., pp. 62-65). 
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again transfers the anointing to Bethany, he gives quite 
another version of it, reporting the saying as, “Suffer her 
to keep it against the day of My burying” (xii. 7), which 
plainly indicates a desire on His part to escape from an 
embarrassing situation. The “historical kernel” of the 
story is probably an anointing with oil to the Messiahship, 
which was in after-days felt to be inappropriate to the 
heavenly Kingship of Christ (Pfleiderer, pp. 188, 189). 
That there are difficulties connected with these narratives, 
and that difficulties with reference to our Lord’s saying, as 
reported, were felt by the later Evangelists, cannot be 
denied. But is not the fact that such difficulties were felt, 
a reason for believing in the genuineness of the saying 
rather than otherwise? Was it not just the strangeness of 
the incident and of our Lord’s use of it that led to those 
variations in John and to his attempt to explain it, as well 
as to its total omission on the part of Luke? The phrase 
“the Gospel” was certainly used by Jesus for the good 
news of the Kingdom which He Himself proclaimed and 
which He sent others to preach (see Mark i. 15, viii. 35, 
x. 29, xiii. 10); and the supposition that this would ex- 
clude the narration of any facts relating to the Messiah— 
the Lord of that Kingdom—or the story of its establishment 
through His life and work, has no sure ground in fact. 
That the Evangelists should put these strange words into 
the mouth of Jesus in such a connection, without any 
historical basis for them, is extremely improbable. 

8. Mark xii. 1-12; Matt. xxi. 33-46; Luke xx. 9-18. 
—The Parable of the Unfaithful Husbandmen, spoken in 
the last days of our Lord at Jerusalem, contains, it is said, 
“in the form in which it has come down to us, an evident 
prophecy of the death of the Messiah Jesus, brought about 
by the wickedness of the godless leaders of the people or 
the hierarchy.” It is “an allegorical representation of the 
fate of the Jewish theocracy, which, through its sinning 
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against the Divine messengers (the Prophets), and at last 
against the Son, has drawn upon itself the rejection by 
Heaven; while the Son of God, cast out by the hierarchy, 
is made the corner-stone of a new building of God.” But 
in the real parables of Jesus, it is said, “ historical events 
are not allegorised, but general truths are vividly presented 
through ever-recurring events of daily life.’ As it stands, 
the parable is “a product of primitive Christian theology, 
not an authentic report of a polemical discourse of Jesus ” 
(Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, ii. 406)+ 

Of course it is always open for any one to suggest such 
an explanation, and it may be impossible to disprove it. 
But the connection in which the parable stands compels the 
recognition of a parable in some form aimed at the corrupt 
hierarchy (so Pfleiderer himself, p. 190, and Schmiedel). 
It was, according to the Evangelists, this very parable that 
so enraged the hierarchy that they sought to lay hold on 
Jesus, and indeed it was such sayings that directly led to 
His death. It is surely not improbable that when He came 
to the last grapple with His enemies, and foresaw the cer- 
tainty of His death at their hands, He should speak to 
them in such a strain, warning them of what they were 
about to do, and telling them what should be the result in 
the judgment of God. Was it not just His use of the term 
“the Son” here, or the “beloved Son” as Mark gives it, 
that directly led to the question, “ Art Thou the Christ, the 
Son of the blessed?” and to the condemnation of Jesus on 
the ground of His appropriation to Himself of such a title? 
Nowhere else does Jesus, so far as the Synoptists carry us, 
publicly apply to Himself the title “tre Son.” At any 
rate, there is no ground shown for regarding the parable in 
its present form as a composition of His disciples after their 
Lord’s death, instead of a genuine utterance by Himself. 

6. Mark x. 45; Matt. xx. 28.—* For verily the Son of 


TE Pitcldeias, ahaa po. 100, 401) 
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Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give His life a ransom for many.” These important 
words, it is said, cannot be rationalised “so that they shall 
convey the idea that Jesus consecrated His life, devoted it 
in service, to the salvation of many; but what is meant is 
the abandonment of His life to death as an atoning sacri- 
fice, which should purchase the salvation of many (namely, 
all believers) from death.” But just because this is held to 
be the meaning of the saying, it must be rejected; for this 
is “Pauline Theology,” created by dogmatic reflection on 
the death of Jesus, “in order to remove the offence which 
this death had in the eyes of the Jews.” This “ Apologetic 
reflection” found “a welcome solution of the problem in 
the thought, which was prefigured in Isaiah liii., and was 
also current in the Pharisaic Theology, that the innocent 
sufferings of the righteous martyr have the Divine purpose 
to serve as a guilt-offering for the payment and abolition of 
sins,’ but which was “quite remote from the circle of 
thought of Jesus Himself,” in which there was no room for 
“a substitutional atoning sacrifice and its imputation to the 
believers.” Jesus taught a purely “ethical doctrine of 
Salvation,” He “everywhere made forgiveness of sins de- 
pendent upon the penitent and humble disposition of men, 
together with their own willingness to forgive, without any- 
where intimating that it presupposed as a condition a pre- 
ceding propitiation of God by a substitutional atonement.” 
The Parable of the Prodigal Son shows this. Moreover, 
Luke has “a parallel to a different purport” in chap. xxii. 
27, where Jesus spoke of “an active life in the service of 
His disciples.” “ Without doubt, z/zs is the original form 
of the saying.” Such “dogmatic reflection on the death of 
Jesus as a means of redemption is found, apart from this 
passage, only once in the Synoptic Gospels,” viz., in the 
words at the institution of the Supper, which have already 
been rejected (Pfleiderer, of. czz., pp. 191-194). 
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The meaning of this saying will come up again for 
consideration, along with the question whether the idea 
of a redemption through the sacrifice of Himself was 
“altogether foreign to the thought of Jesus.’ This is the 
very question at issue, and it will not do to assume the 
negative. Meanwhile we would remark, (1) that the 
passage in Luke which is supposed to give the original 
form of the saying is no true parallel, but refers to quite 
a different occasion. The strife concerning precedence 
has in Luke a natural origin in their sitting down with 
Jesus at the table. Our Lord’s words as there given are 
also in harmony with what is recorded in John xiii. 3-5: 
(2) that it is surely strange, if the disciples’ minds were 
so full of “dogmatic reflection” on the death of Christ, 
and if they deemed it so important to remove zm this 
manner the stumbling-block of the Cross, that they should 
only (as Pfleiderer holds) on two occasions have intro- 
duced these reflections into their narratives. Surely, if 
they felt free to introduce them once or twice and to put 
deliberately into the mouth of Jesus words which He never 
really uttered,—thus strangely deceiving ‘themselves, to 
begin with,—they might have ventured to do so oftener, 
and somewhat more effectively: and (3) that it does not 
follow that the words “to give His life a ransom for 
many ” necessarily imply that conception of “a substitutional 
atonement” which Professor Pfleiderer attributes to Paul, 
or anything out of keeping with the rest of the teaching 
of Jesus. As Dr. Menzies remarks in his Notes on St. 
Mark’s Gospel, “there are three circles of ideas with any 
of which the words ‘ransom for many’ may possibly be 
connected,”—the purchase-money given for the freedom 
of a slave; the later Jewish thought, of merit through the 
suffering and death of saints; and the sacrificial idea (The 
Earliest Gospel, p. 201). We are by no means, therefore, 
shut up to that which is described as “Pauline” for an 
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understanding of these words of our Lord. It will be 
interesting if we add Schmiedel’s remarks on this—“a 
passage of such great importance.” He says, “It can be 
accepted as genuine if Jesus spoke of His life as a ransom 
in no other sense than that in which He did so at the 
Last Supper—z.e., as an offering, not for sin, but for the 
immunity of His followers after the manner of the Passover 
Lamb in Egypt, or for ratification of their covenant with 
God, as in Gen. xv. 10, 17; Jer. xxxiv. 18; Ex. xxiv. 
I—8, and if He did so at a date not long before His death. 
Otherwise, the doubt will have to be expressed, that it 
comes from the Pauline Theology” (Eucy. Bz0l., ii. col. 
1887), 





7. Mark vizt. 4 x. 32f,, and parallels — 
There are, finally (with Dr. Pfleiderer), “those three 
detailed prophecies of the Passion which the Synoptic 
Gospels report at the close of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee 
and during His journey to Jerusalem.” According to all 
the Evangelists, Jesus, after Peter’s confession of Him as 
the Christ at Czsarea Philippi, began to speak openly of 
His death, saying (according to Mark viii. 31) “that the 
Son of Man must suffer many things and be rejected by 
the elders, and the chief priests, and the scribes, and be 
killed, and after three days rise again,” and this was, 
according to Mark and Luke, repeated twice on the 
journey towards Jerusalem. That Jesus dd, from this 
time at least, anticipate that violent end which the bitter 
and determined opposition of the scribes and Pharisees 
indicated as only too probable—a probability which He 
could scarcely have ignored—has been generally acknow- 
ledged; but those sayings also Dr. Pfleiderer dismisses 






1 Hollmann argues strongly for the authenticity of this “cardinal 
saying,” giving quite a different meaning to it from that which Professor 
Pfleiderer says is the only possible one (0. czz., p. 99 ff.). 
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as “the products of the Apologetic reflection of the 
Church,” based on certain passages of the Old Testament 
(op. cet, p. 194f.) The chief ground for this conclusion 
is that “the entire deportment of the disciples at and 
after the death of Jesus shows most clearly that they 
were in no way prepared for this catastrophe, and that 
they had no presentiment of a Resurrection of the crucified 
one so soon to be expected”; which was impossible “ if 
Jesus had repeatedly spoken in such unambiguous terms 
of the Resurrection on the third day.” We have already 
seen so far the reply to this. And it is to be noted here 
that the first of these sayings led to the well-known protest 
of Peter, with Jesus’ remarkable answer to the impulsive 
disciple, and to that solemn saying to all the people about 
the need of taking up the cross, which had certain im- 
portant historical consequences. Is all this to be rejected, 
as it must be, if we are to reject the intimation of His 
death at this time? 

Schmiedel, as we have seen, holds the references to 
the Resurrection as probable, and also deems it “not 
unlikely” that Jesus “had in view the possibility of His 
death some considerable time before it came upon Him.” 
“ But,” he adds, “the very precise predictions of it, with 
their various details, are open to the suspicion that they 
took shape at a later date, in accordance with the facts of 
history ; and least of all is it credible that Jesus should 
have put forth such a prediction directly after Peter’s 
confession. This confession must have been one of the 
supreme moments in the joyous consciousness of Jesus 
—the discovery that He was finding recognition as the 
Messiah and was winning His battle. Suffering and death 
are the very opposite of all that is looked for in the Jewish 
Messiah, and of what Jesus at that moment could have 
looked forward to for Himself” (Aucy. 5202, ii. col. 1887.) 


1 Hollmann, on the contrary, holds that it was almost necessary, if 
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But if Jesus did not think of Himself after the fashion of 
the popular Jewish Messiah, but as that Messiah of the 
Prophets who should reach his triumph ov/y through 
suffering, this reasoning falls, and the joyous consciousness, 
which doubtless belonged to Jesus in that “supreme 
moment,” is seen to be in perfect harmony with His 
prediction of suffering. It was necessary that Jesus 
should tell His disciples what kind of Christ He was, 
and what fate was most probably in store for Him on 
earth. 

Mark tells us, with reference to the second announce- 
ment of His suffering, that the disciples “did not under- . 
stand the saying, and were afraid to ask Him” (ix. 32; 
see also ix. 10); and Luke, on the occasion of a similar 
announcement, says that “they understood not this saying, 
and it was concealed from them that they should not 
perceive it, and they were afraid to ask Him” (Luke ix. 
45). If these statements are to be taken at all, they 
must be taken seriously; and if the disciples dd not 
understand those sayings of Jesus about His death and 
Resurrection, how could they have been “prepared for 
these events”? That the two disciples whom Jesus joined 
in the way to Emmaus were censured only for not believing 
the Prophets, and not also upbraided for disbelief of His 
own utterances, does not by any means imply (as Professor 
Pfleiderer suggests) that He had never told them Himself 
of His sufferings ; for Wzs own belief concerning the necessity 
for those sufferings was based primarily on the sayings of 
the Prophets. 

The third saying, as given by Mark (and Matthew), 
stands in such a natural connection and is introduced in 
such a way as to strongly suggest its truthfulness (Mark 
x. 32). It was just after the rich young man had gone 


Jesus was not to mislead His disciples, that He should have then 
spoken to them as He did (of. cét., p. 11). 
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away sorrowful because unable to make the great 
renunciation, and through this experience Jesus had had 
brought home to Him the difficulty of the salvation of 
many if something move were not done for them. It was 
then, “as they were in the way, going up to Jerusalem,’ 
with Jesus Himself going before them, that the announce- 
ment of His approaching sufferings was made. There 
was something in the Master's mood and manner very 
striking. He was marching on before them with resolute 
step towards Jerusalem, the stronghold of His foes, “and 
they were amazed, and they that followed were afraid.” 
Surely we have in this a genuine historical note. “And 
(then) He took again the Twelve, and began to tell them 
the things that were to happen to Him,’—at that Jerusalem 
whither they were going. Soon after this follows also 
the saying about the “Son of Man giving His life a ransom 
for many.” We do not deny that we may have amplifica- 
tions and repetitions of some of these sayings; but we seem 
here to have a real historical fact. 


Dr. Pfleiderer derives a confirmation of his results, and 
indeed a reason, for rejecting all passages referring to our 
Lord’s death where the term “the Son of Man” appears, 
from an argument by which he seeks to show that that 
term (the Son of Man) was never used by Jesus of Himself. 
His argument will be best dealt with when we come to 
consider the use of the term “the Son of Man” by our 
- Lord. At present we only remark that the question 
whether Jesus spoke of His death does not depend on 
whether He called Himself the Son of Man. If it could 
be proved that He did not so designate Himself, He may 
still have said zz some form what the Evangelists make 
Him say of the Son of Man. But surely it is, on the face 
of it, extremely improbable that a title always in these 
Gospels attributed to Christ, and used only by Himself 
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occurring above eighty times in the Gospels—in the fourth 
as well as in the first three—was never used by Him of 
Himself at all. And the improbability is increased when 
we never find it applied to Him anywhere outside the 
Gospels, save once by the martyr Stephen. If Jesus 
never used it of Himself, why should it occur so often 
here, and ever, with the single exception mentioned, in 
the writings of those who are said to have adopted it for 
Him, and who use it so freely in the Gospels?! Whereas, 
if Jesus alone used it to describe Himself, we can easily 
understand why the disciples refrained from using it of 
Him. In view of the exalted Christ, it might seem too 
lowly a title whereby to designate Him whom they had 
come to look upon as the Son of God Most High. 


As far as we have gone, we have not seen any good 








reason adduced for “surrendering a single e saying x Of of Jesus 
respecting His _ suffering and d | death, Wt When it is said that 
“the Church could help itself over the stumbling-block of 
the death of the Messiah on the Cross, only by thinking of 
this dark fate as planned in the counsel of God, and hence 
also prophesied by Jesus, the confidant of God” (Pfleiderer, 
op. cit. p. 196), we have it acknowledged that it was this 
interpretation of the Cross that enabled the Church to 
recover its faith. Whether thisinterpretation was warranted 
or not we shall consider further on ; but to ask us to believe 
that those first Christians got over this stumbling-block of 
the Cross thus, and then put sayings into the mouth of 
Jesus concerning His death, which they must have known He 
never uttered (if they were thereby getting over a stumbling- 
block), is to present us with something which is psychologi- 
cally very improbable, if not altogether impossible. It 
implies that they deceived themselves with their eyes wide 


1 In Rev. i. 13 and xiv. 14 we have the phrase in Daniel, “one like 
unto a Son of Man,” used to describe the risen Lord. 
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open. The Cross was a stumbling-block to them, and they 
only got over it by forcing themselves to believe that Jesus 
said things about it which they knew very well He never 
did say. This was surely such imbecility as we see no 
sign of in what is credibly recorded concerning the first 
Christians. We do not mean to assert that Jesus must 
have spoken of His death and Resurrection in the precise 
terms which we find in these Gospels (although nothing has 
been adduced to disprove this), but that He did give 
certain intimations of His death which recurred to the 
minds of His disciples, especially after they had had.a 
little time for reflection, is a conclusion which is not shaken 
in the least degree by anything that has been advanced to 
the contrary. 


The strongest support to Professor Pfleiderer’s position 
—the only support, in our opinion (although it is but a 
seeming one)—is derived from the demeanour and action of 
Jesus when He had reached Jerusalem. “The journey to 
Jerusalem,” says Professor Pfleiderer, “has no longer the 
purpose of dying there as a sacrifice for the sin of the world, 
but of contending and conquering, of attacking the hierarchy 
in its stronghold and overthrowing it, in order to take 
seriously the dominion of God in Israel. The solemn entry 
into Jerusalem amidst the acclamations of the people, and 
that energetic interference with the official observances of 
religion, the purification of the Temple, are no longer 
incidental episodes of the mystic drama of redemption, but 
are decisive deeds of the God-inspired prophet and reformer, 
who sets himself for the accomplishment on the earth of 
the will of His Father in Heaven” (Pfleiderer, pp. 201, 
202). We agree that everything done by Jesus was vea/; 
there could be no mere acting of a part. He certainly 
meant that they should accept Him as the Messiah, and 
came, as He then did, to give them a definite opportunity 
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of receiving Him. “No longer dare Jesus delay making it 
clear to the nation itself that the promised Messiah has 
appeared, and that it is not to await any other. But this 
could only take place at Jerusalem, where the nation 
collected as such was to be met” (Hausrath, Vezw Testament 
Times (KE. T.), i. 232). And in order so to present Himself 
to them, He adapted Himself to an accepted Messianic 
prediction of such a nature as was in harmony with His 
own spirit, and assumed such Messianic functions as were 
wholly in keeping with His mission. Yet He could not 
conceal from Himself the certainty that He should be 
rejected. “It could not be that a prophet should perish 
out of Jerusalem.” It might be further urged that His 
struggle and prayer in Gethsemane show that, while Jesus 
accepted the necessity for His death, it had always been 
only if such was the will of His Father in heaven. It might 
be said that, although it had sometimes appeared to Him 
to be an absolute necessity,—at which times He gave 
utterance to such sayings as the Evangelists have recorded, 
—at other times it may have seemed that another course 
of action—such as He seems to have adopted when He 
entered Jerusalem, and, boldly charging His enemies, in 
His Father’s name cleared the Temple of unholy traffickers 
—might be owned of God and crowned with success ; 
and He must leave no means untried. It might be said 
that His prayer in Gethsemane shows that up to the last 
He hoped that the bitter cup of the Cross might not be 
necessary, and that it was only when fully convinced that 
it was His Father’s unalterable will He should drink 
it, that He finally accepted it. It is surely better 
thus to explain the difficulty than to resort to the hypo- 
thesis of endless insertions in the Gospel history, and to 
make our Lord finish His course in disappointment and 
despair, But we do not adopt that line of argument, 
because it seems abundantly attested that long previous to 
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His coming to Jerusalem our Lord had made up His mind 
that He must die, and had insisted on the necessity for His 
disciples facing death in the same spirit, and thus saving 
their lives for the Kingdom of God. We cannot believe 
that He ever wavered in this conviction, and we are there- 
fore constrained to interpret the struggle in Gethsemane as 
having reference, not to the mere fact of His death, but to 
what might be involved in it. His entry into Jerusalem, 
therefore, and action there, we regard as having been deemed 
necessary in order to give the people and their ecclesiastical 
representatives an opportunity of coming to a definite 
decision concerning Him. Of course, if they had received 
Him, His death would not have taken place. 


But there are other references, by our (ord =toekiss 
death recorded in the Evangelists; indeed they so run 
through the Gospel narratives that it would seem quite 
destructive of their veracity to entirely remove them. 

One of these, recorded by all three Evangelists in 
almost identical terms and in the same connection, is 
placed apparently in an early period of His ministry. It 
is the saying in Mark ifs 19, 20 (Matte iss 3 uke ty: 
34, 35), when His s disciples were reproached for not fasting 
like the disciples of John and the Pharisees: “Can the 
sons of the bride-chamber fast, while the bridegroom is with 
them? as long as they have the bridegroom with them, they 
cannot fast. But days will come (so in all), when the 
bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then will 
they fast in that day.” It is possible, however, that this say- 
ing belongs toa later period, and that it has been placed in 
connection with the feast that followed the call of Levi, 
because Jesus was on that occasion reproached for eating 
with publicans and sinners. On the other hand, Jesus 
must have had the thought of His death in His own mind 
some time before He spoke of it openly. 
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After the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 9; Matt. xvii. 9), 
“as they were coming down from the mountain, He charged 
them that they should tell no man what things they had 
seen, save when the Son of Man should have risen again 
from the dead.” Mark adds that “they kept the saying, 
questioning among themselves what the rising again from 
the dead should mean.” Then followed, according to Mark 
and Matthew, the natural question in such a connection: 
“How is it that the scribes say that Elijah must first 
come ?”—to which He replied that “ Elijah indeed cometh 
first, and restoreth all things,” but that he had come, and 
“they have done unto him whatsoever they listed, even 
as it is written of him.” Mark says (ver. 12) that He told 
them also “ how it is written of the Son of Man that He 
should suffer many things, and be set at nought”; Matthew: 
“ Even so shall the Son of Man also suffer of them.” Luke 
gives us a similar saying a little later, after the casting out 
of the demon, which followed the descent from the Mount 
of Transfiguration, while Mark and Matthew place it before 
this. Luke ix. 44: “But while they were all marvelling at 
the things which He did, He said unto His disciples, Let 
these words sink into your ears: for the Son of Man shall 
be delivered into the hands of men. But they understood 
not this saying, and it was concealed from them, that they 
should not perceive it: and they were afraid to ask Him 
about this saying.” It seems undeniable that shortly after 
the Transfiguration Jesus made an intimation to His 
disciples of His coming suffering, which, after what they 
had seen on the mount, deeply impressed them, and was 
impossible for them to understand. The motive of Luke’s 
transposition of the saying is evident from the fact that, 
according to his belief, the very subject of the conversation 
of Moses and Elijah with Christ on the mount was the 
“ decease (or departure) which He was about to accomplish 
at Jerusalem” (Luke ix. 31). 
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We omit the saying given in Matt. xii. 40 about the 
sign of the prophet Jonah, because, in the light of the 
other Evangelists, what Matthew gives is probably rather 
an interpretation of what Jesus zwzended by the sign of 
Jonah than His actual words (see Mark viii. 12; Luke xi, 


29, 30, 32). 


Luke (xii. 50) gives us the suggestive saying: “I have 
a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished!” So also Mark x. 38, where He 
asks the sons of Zebedee, “ Are ye able to drink the cup 
that I drink? or to be baptized with the baptism that I 
am baptized with?” 


Luke also gives (xiii, 31-33) the answer to those 
Pharisees who tried to get Jesus to leave Galilee by saying 
that Herod would kill Him; “Go and say to that fox, 
Behold, I cast out demons and perform cures to-day and 
to-morrow, and the third (day) I am perfected. Howbeit 
I must go on My way to-day and to-morrow and the (day) 
following: for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem.” It should not be Herod that should kill Him, 
but they themselves. This saying has surely the stamp of 
originality. It is followed by the lamentation over Jeru- 
salem: “QO Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, 
and stoneth them that are sent unto her!”—-ending with 
the words, “ Ye shall not see Me (as the Messiah), until ye 
shall say, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” 


Luke tells us further, that at the last Passover Feast 
Jesus said to His disciples, “ With desire I have desired to 
eat this Passover with you before [ suffer: for I say unto 
you, I will not eat it, until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of 
God*-Ciuke xxii. 15,16): 
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All three Evangelists give us this saying, uttered on the 
same occasion: “For the Son of Man goeth even as it is 
written (Luke, ‘determined’) of Him: but woe unto that 
man through whom the Son of Man is betrayed!” (Mark 
say, 22 > Matt. xxvi. 24; Luke xxii, 22). 


It is hardly possible to believe that a// these sayings, 
many of them evidently belonging to the document or 
tradition, or documents and traditions, on which the Gospels 
in their present form were founded, have been inserted post 
eventum. But, as we have already remarked and shall now 
show in detail, it is impossible that Jesus should have 
drawn His conceptions of His mission and of the Kingdom 
of God from the source from which He derived them, 
without coming to believe or having it suggested to Him, 
that His death was involved in the fulfilment of His mission, 
and necessary for the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God. 


CPEA Wi eas 


APART FROM PARTICULAR SAYINGS 


WE have seen that no good reason is adduced for the 

rejection of those sayings which are attributed by the 

Evangelists to Jesus respecting His death. We now pro- 

ceed to show that, apart from these particular sayings, we 
_ have the strongest reasons for believing that Jesus did look 
| forward to and regard His death in the light of a sacrifice 
| that was necessary in order to the complete fulfilment of 
\ His mission of the establishment of the Kingdom of God. 


1. Let us ask, first, How did the Cross come in the 
caperience of Jesus, and how was its coming viewed by Him 
—apart from these particular sayings that are questioned ? 
Historically, and considered in a purely human aspect, our 
Lord met His death as a martyr to Truth and Righteous- 
ness, and in fidelity to the mission that was given Him. 
His Crucifixion was an enormous crime; He fell a victim to 
the evil passions of men whose highest welfare He sought, 
into whose hands He was betrayed, and who rested not till 
He was crucified. It came to Him in the course of His 
faithful fulfilment of the mission that He believed was com- 
mitted to Him by God. He made no forcible resistance to 
His enemies, but, although conscious that deliverance was 
possible, He suffered Himself to be taken and put to death 
as something that had come to Him in the will of God, His 
Father. But He must have believed that there was some 


good reason why He should have thus to die. 
64 
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. The acceptance of the Cross was therefore, secondly, 
“rt on Christ’s part, an act of supreme obedience to the will 
of God; in accepting it, He felt that He was bowing to 
the holy and unalterable will of His Father. He found the 
Cross lying, as it were, athwart what was to Him the path 
of duty in which He was called to walk by God, and He 
would not go past it, nor let it become a stumbling-block, 
but took it up and went forward, bearing His Cross, 
ready to die on it if need were, Whether or not He 
actually said to Peter, when that anxious disciple sought to 
dissuade Him, “ Thou savourest not of the things that be 
of God, but of the things that be of man,” this certainly 
expresses His own thought in relation to the Cross, as we 
find it definitely uttered in Gethsemane: “ Nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” But, again, He must: 
have felt convinced that there was some adequate reason 
in the mind of God why that Cross should be so accepted. 


3. It was, thirdly, an illustration of a great principle 
that applied to all. The sayings about the necessity of 
dying in order to live, and of the need for every man who 





would be His disciple taking up his own cross, occur too 
frequently (and in the Fourth Gospel as well as in the first 
three) not to have originated with Jesus. His own accept- 
ance of the Cross was therefore an illustration of the great 
principle of the sacrifice of self, in order to do the will of 
God and to find the highest life. But mere sacrifice of self 
without a reason for it could not be called for, nor could it 
be acceptable to God. 


4. He must have believed that His acceptance of the 
Cross was a necessary part of His own ~ Divinely given 
mission. That mission was to ‘establish the Kingdom of 
God in the world. His whole endeavour had been directed 
towards this end, and it is impossible to ‘believe that at the 

5 
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close it was otherwise with Him. We may say confidently, 
therefore (even apart from particular sayings), that He died 
in order to bring in the Kingdom of God. We may go 
further, and say that He believed His death on the Cross to 
be necessary for this—that only through this sacrifice of 
Himself the Kingdom of God could come. 

5. What was it that led Him to believe in this necessity 
for His death in’ order to the accomplishment of His mission, 
“and that made Him so certain, at the last at any rate, that 
it formed an essential part of the purpose of God concern- 
ing Him? We have evidence that, as the crisis approached, 
He shrank from that which was before Him, and prayed 
that, if possible, the cup might pass from Him. Yet He 
accepted it because of His conviction that it was the 
Heavenly Father’s will for Him in the fulfilment of His 
mission, and that through His acceptance of it the Kingdom 
of God would come. Whence did He draw such a con- 
ception of the Christ and of His work as embraced the 
necessity for this sacrifice of Himself? The particular 
sayings that are questioned tell us plainly. “The Son of 
Man goeth, even as it 1s written of Him”; “the things con- 
cerning Me havean end”; “this is done, that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled,” etc. We are not to assume here that 
these sayings are genuine; but it is mo assumption to 
maintain that our Lord must have viewed Himself and His 
mission, including the necessity for His death in order to its 
fulfilment, 2 the light of those Old. Lestament Scriptures, 
which were to Him the Word of God, speaking of Himself 
and of His mission. The idea of a Christ Who comes to 
His work as if it were something self-originated, with a 
perfectly new doctrine concerning God and His Kingdom 
and a conception of His mission that owes little or nothing 
to the Old Testament, is an entirely unfounded one. The 
only Christ that we have any knowledge of is one Who was, 
on the human side, the highest product of the religion of 
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Israel, and who regarded Himself as its Divinely appointed 
Fulfiller. Whether He deemed Himself the Christ and the 
Lord of the Kingdom or not, He certainly regarded His 
work to be the bringing in of the Kingdom of God. On 
almost every page of the Gospels, as they stand, there is 
evidence of the high place which the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures held, not only in the minds of the Evangelists but in 
the mind of Christ Himself. Perhaps no detailed proof of 
this is necessary; yet the subject is of so great importance 
for the understanding of the work of Christ, and the attempt 
has been so strenuously made to reduce to a minimum 
Christ’s references to the Old Testament Scriptures, that it 
may be well to deal with it somewhat fully; because, if 
Jesus drew His conception of His mission from the Old 
Testament, there can be little doubt as to how He regarded 
His death. 


If there, is any truth in the narratives of “the tempta- 
tion,” they show us in Christ a soul nurtured on the Old 
Testament. He repels the attacks of the adversary by 
quoting what is “written.” In St. Luke’s Gospel He is 
represented as opening His mission at Nazareth by apply- 
ing to Himself a passage from those grand prophecies 
which speak of the redemption that was to come to Israel 
(and which contain the picture of the suffering Servant of 
Jehovah, Isa. xl.—Ixvi.), and as declaring that the fulfilment 
of these prophecies had come to them in Himself (Luke iv, 
17-21). The Gospels of Matthew and Luke contain many 
references to the Old Testament on Christ’s part. In 
particular, both give His answer to John’s inquiry whether 
He was the Christ, in which He referred him to certain 
passages in Isaiah, including Isa. Ixi. 1, “the Gospel is 
preached to the poor,” and perhaps xlii. 7 (Matt. xi. 5; 
Luke vii. 22). But if we confine ourselves to that Gospel 
which is regarded as the earliest and most original—the 
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short Gospel of Mark—we shall find it to be full of 
quotations from and reflections of, the Old Testament on 
our Lord’s own part.' 

The very opening words of His ministry, “ The time is 
fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand” (Mark i. 15), 
point directly back to Old Testament Prophecy. What 
time? Surely that indicated by the Prophets. What 
Kingdom of God? Surely that promised in the Old 
Testament prophecies—that Kingdom to set up which was 
the great Divine Event—in which all the hopes of His 
people were centred, the announcement of the coming of 
which would be the gladdest of glad tidings to all who 
“looked for redemption in Israel.” In His command to 
the leper whom He healed, “ Go, show thyself to the priest, 
and offer for thy cleansing what Moses commanded ” 
(Mark i. 24 with Lev. xiv. 3 f.), we see his familiarity with 
the ordinances of the Old Testament. His ready justifica- 
tion of His disciples’ action on the Sabbath day, by reference 
to “what David did when Abiathar was High Priest,” 
reveals His familiar knowledge of these Scriptures (Mark 
iz Ge 2Orwith: Ly Sam xxi 6 vat AexoOd) cia soiene 
Lev. xxiv.9). The hardness of heart of those to whom He 
preached is explained to His mind by what is said in the 
Scriptures, “that they may see and see, yet not perceive; 
and hear and hear, yet not understand. Lest haply they 
should turn again, and be forgiven” (Mark iv. 12 with Isa. 
vi. 9, 10). His comparisons of the Kingdom to growing 
grain, till at the proper time the husbandman has the sickle 


1 For convenience’ sake, we shall follow in the main Dr. Moffatt’s 
Historical New Testament, in which those Old Testament references, 
etc., are italicised. These Old Testament references and reflections are 
often pointed to as indicating}the influences under which the Evangelists 
wrote ; but may they not as truly indicate those under which the Master 
Himself thought and spoke? The quotations are in the main from the 
Septuagint Version, with a few variations, See Allen, Exfosztory 
Times, xii. 187. 
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put in immediately, because the harvest has arrived; and to 
the grain of mustard seed growing up and throwing out 
great branches so that the birds of the air can rest under its 
shadow, both reflect the Old Testament (Mark iv. 29, 32, 
with Joel iii. 13; Ezek. xvii. 22, 23). So does His injunc- 
tion to the man whom He healed, to go home and “relate 
to them all that the Lord hath done for thee” (v.19 
with Ps, Ixvi. 16), also the picture of the “sheep without 
a Shepherd” (vi. 34 with Exek. xxxiv. 5, 6,etc.). His 
rebuke of the Pharisees with reference to cleansings was 
directly drawn from the prophecies of Isaiah (vii. 6, 7, with 
Isa. xxix. 13). Again, He quotes to them the words of 
Moses, “ Honour thy father and mother,” etc. (vii. 10 with 
Deut. v. 16 or Exod. xx. 12); and the clause following, 
“and he that speaketh evil of father or mother, let him die 
the death,” is from Exod. xxi. 17. Once more, the words 
of Isaiah appear in His rebuke to His disciples (viii. 18 
with Isa. vi. 9). Again, He tells them how “ Elijah indeed 
comes first and restores all” (ix. 12 with Mal. iv. 5,6). In 
His picture of the doom of those who are excluded from 
God’s Kingdom He quotes the solemn words of the con- 
clusion of the second portion of Isaiah: “ Where their worm 
dies not, and the fire is not quenched”; indeed, it may 
be truly said that His whole representation of that doom 
is founded thereon (ix. 48 with Isa. Ixvi. 24). In His 
teaching concerning divorce He not only refers to what 
Moses permitted, but goes back from this to the original 
thought of God in His creation as contained in Genesis 
(x. 4-9 with Deut. xxiv. 1; Gen. i. 27 or v. 2, ii. 23, 24). 
To the man who asks what he is to do to inherit eternal 
life He answers by quoting the Commandments (Mark x. 
19; and He meets His disciples’ astonishment by quoting 
an Old Testament saying, “ Anything is possible with God” 
(x. 27 with Gen. xviii. 14, etc.). He rides into Jerusalem 
expressly to fulfil the prophecy of Zechariah (xi. 1 f. with 
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Zech. ix. 9), and He rebukes the traffickers in the Temple 
by quoting the Word of God, “Is it not written (the 
expression testifying to His estimation of the Scriptures), 
My Fouse shall be called a house of prayer for all nations ; 
but ye have made it a den of robbers,’ combining two 
separate Old Testament passages (xi. 17 with Isa. lvi. 7; 
Jer. vii. 11). The Parable of the Vineyard is in part drawn 
from the Old Testament (Mark xii. 1 f. with Isa. v. 1 f., etc.), 
and the lesson He meant it to convey is introduced thus: 
“ Have ye not read this Scripture— 
“The stone which the builders rejected, 

This is made the head of the corner. 

This is the doing of the Lord, 

And in our eyes it is marvellous.” 
(xii 20, 11 with Psivexville22,523)/ So tle-answersathe 
doubts of the Sadducees concerning the Resurrection by 
reproaching them for their ignorance of the Scripture: 
“Have ye not read in the Book of Moses at the place of 
the Bush, that God spoke to him?” etc. (xii, 26 with 
Exod. ili. 6). The question, What is the chief command- 
ment? He answered by bringing together Deut. vi. 4,5, and 
Lev. xix. 18, here again showing His intimate knowledge 
and close study of the Scriptures (Mark xii. 30, 31). Then 
we find Him asking the Sadducees that question which they 
were unable to answer: “ How is it that the scribes say 
the Christ is David’s Son? David himself said in the 
Holy Spirit, The Lord said unto my Lord,” etc. (Mark xii. 
36, with Ps. cx. 1), which shows how deeply He had 
pondered the Old Testament teaching concerning the 
Messiah. In the Eschatological passage in chapter xiii. 
there are frequent quotations from or allusions to the Old 
Testament. And, as the end draws nigh, His mind seems 
steeped in the Old Testament. He speaks of His betrayer 
as one who ts eating with Me (xiv. 18 with Ps. xli.9). Up 
to this point there is surely no reason to refuse credence to 
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these sayings as genuine utterances of Jesus. And if so, 
why should we cast out those that follow? He had already 
spoken of giving His life as a rvawsom for many (x. 45 with 
many Old Testament passages). Now He says, “ The Son 
of man goes, even as it ts written of Him” (xiv. 21). He 
joins devoutly in the Old Testament observance of the 
Passover, and compares His body to that of the Paschal 
Lamb. His “blood that is poured out for many is the 
Covenant Blood” (xiv. 24 with Exod. xxiv. 8; Jer. xxxi. 
31). He sings with His disciples Old Testament Psalms 
as hymns of praise (xiv. 26). He tells them that they 
should all be scattered, “since z¢ zs written, 1 will smite 
the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered abroad ” (xiv. 
27 with Zech. xiii. 7, changing “smite” into “I will 
smite”). - In His agony in Gethsemane He uses Biblical 
language: “ My soul is very sorrowful, even to death ” (xiv. 
34 with Ps. cxvi. 3 ; Judg. xvi. 16; Isa. liii. 3, 4, etc.); and 
His one explanation of all that happens after is, “ However, 
it is 7x fulfilment of the Scriptures” (xiv. 49). To the 
solemn adjuration of the High Priest He answered that He 
was “the Christ,” a designation which carried in it the 
fulfilment of the whole Old Testament; and He added, in 
words derived from the Book of Daniel concerning the 
Christ (as He applied them), “ And you shall see the Son of 
Man sitting at the right hand of the Power, and coming 
with the clouds of heaven” (xiv. 62 with Dan. vii. 13). 
Even His cry in His agony on the Cross was in the words 
of Scripture: “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” (xv. 34 with Ps. xxii. 1). 

We may add that the very name by which he con- 
stantly designated Himself, “The Son of Man,” was derived 
from the Old Testament. We have seen no reason to 
doubt that these are genuine utterances of our Lord (Who 
was surely as familiar with the Old Testament as any of 
His disciples) ; and if we see all this in one short Gospel, 
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giving us only (as all the Gospels do), to quote the words 
of Schmiedel, “a précis of our Lord’s teaching,” we are 
prepared to believe that the fuller references to the Old 
Testament in Matthew and Luke (apart from His disciples’ 
applications of prophecy) truly represent the relation of 
Christ thereto. It was to Him that Word of God which 
He came to fulfil in its higher spiritual significance. 

But, even apart from those recorded references to the 
Old Testament Scriptures, it is impossible for us to think of 
| Jesus in relation to His mission in any intelligible way, 
without believing that these Scriptures were not only 
| familiar, but the very Word of God to Him and His 
constant guide. They were such to every pious Israelite. 
Jesus certainly regarded Himself as a religious teacher of 
God’s people, and deemed it His mission to proclaim and 
usher in the long-promised Kingdom of God. But the 
very tdea of that Kingdom was derived from the Old 
Testament, and it was simply impossible for Jesus to 
appear as a Teacher of Israel and the Fulfiller of its 
religious Ideal and Hopes, without basing Himself on the 
Scriptures. Without supreme reliance on that which 
was to all the people the Word of God, He could never 
have undertaken such a task. And it would have been 
equally impossible for Him to have studied the prophecies 
of the Old Testament without having His attention arrested 
by what they contained respecting that “Servant of God,” 
through whom, and, above all, through whose sufferings, 
the Divine purpose should be accomplished. 

It is true that there were other representations of the 
course of the Messiah as that of a conquering King, on 
which the attention of the people was wholly centred ; but 
it was just the distinction of Jesus that He saw deeper both 
into what the Kingdom of God really was, and into what 
might be necessary to bring it to a sinful people. Those 
representations of the suffering Servant of God which the 
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scribes and people ignored, would at least suggest the 
possible necessity for the suffering and death of the Messiah, 
and He would find many kindred representations in the 
Scriptures. We have already seen evidence of His familiarity 
with those prophecies, and it is now very generally re- 
cognised that Jesus derived His conception of the associa- 
tion of suffering and death with His work chiefly from those 
in Isaiah. 

The question is not whether, in the popular expectation 
or in the teaching of the Rabbis of His day, a suffering 
Messiah was looked for. We know that Jesus did not 
follow these Rabbis, and that He found Himself in many 
respects in opposition to the scribes of His time. It was 
precisely His originality and insight into the Scriptures 
that distinguished Him from the teachers of His day, so 
that the people said, “ He spake with authority, and not as 
the scribes.” We have every reason to believe that it was 
His fresh and independent study of the Word of God from 
boyhood till He was “about thirty years of age” that 
enabled Him to see the true nature of God’s Kingdom, and 
what was necessary to bring it in, and that led Him to 
come forward so confidently to His high mission. At the 
same time, the Talmud and Targums show that the associa- 
tion of suffering with the Messiah was not so entirely 
foreign to Jewish thought as it is often represented as 
being. As Schiirer remarks, “it cannot be disputed that, in 
the second century after Christ, the idea of a suffering 
Messiah, and indeed of a Messiah suffering as an atone- 
ment for human sin, was, at least in certain circles, a 
familiar one.” We can scarcely suppose that such a con- 
ception was endirely derived from Christian sources. Schiirer 
adds: “ Jn this respect, a thought which in itself was quite 
current in Rabbinic Judaism, was applied to the Messiah, 
namely, the thought that the perfectly righteous man not 
only fulfils all the commandments, but also atones by suffer- 
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ings for sins that may have been committed, and that the 
overplus suffering of the righteous man is of service to others.” 
This at least shows that, as Schiirer says, “the idea of a 
suffering Messiah is conceivable on the soil of Judaism, 
although it did not become the prevailing view of Judaism.” 
In the “ official” Targum of Jonathan, Isaiah liii. is applied 
to the Messiah, but not the verses that describe the 
suffering of the Servant of God.' But do not the words 
of Simeon in Luke ii. 35, “yea, and a sword shall pierce 
through thine own soul,” indicate the expectation of the 
suffering of the Messiah on the part of the pious circles of 
Israelites when our Lord was born? 

The criticism we are dealing with maintains that 
the whole of these sayings respecting the death of Christ 
are due to the after-reflection of His disciples in the light 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. This is its stronghold, so 
| to speak. _But the question we should like to ask is, Why 
should these dzsczples thus value and study the Old Testa- 
ment, and interpret their Master’s death in the light of its 
teaching, while the Master Himself laid no stress on it, or 
at least did not interpret His experience in the light of 
it? Why should they, after the event, come so readily to 
explain His death in the light of Old Testament prophecy, 
and Jesus Himself never perceive its significance in that 
same light, not even when His death appeared to be im- 


1 Schiirer, The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. ii. 
vol. ii. 186. The passages referred to the Messiah in the Targums 
and Talmud are given in Appendix to Edersheim’s Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, ii. 710-741. The difficulty is the uncertainty as to 
dates. Professor Paterson, in his article on “Sacrifice” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iv., regards it as one of the ideas “most 
satisfactorily vouched for” by the material collected by Weber (the date 
of which is sometimes uncertain), that a high “degree of efficacy, 
attached to the sufferings and death of the righteous as foreshadowed 
in Isaiah lui. The death of the righteous is expressly compared in 
point of efficacy to the Day of Atonement (Pesikta, 1740).” See also 
2 Mac. vil. 37; 4 Mac. iv. 29). 
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minent, and when He felt what was before Him so keenly, 
as is witnessed to us by Gethsemane? If the disciples 
could so employ and learn from the Old Testament, why 
could not the Master Himself do so? He was a devout 
child of Israel, and could not ignore the Book which every 
pious Israelite regarded as the Word of God. They, it will 
be said, were anxious to find some explanation of the death 
of their Master such as should dispel the darkness that 
seemed to surround the Cross, and sustain or restore their 
own faith and hope, and they found what they sought in 
the Old Testament references to a suffering Messiah. But 
what was it that suggested this to them, and that gave 
them such confidence in the explanation, if it was so 
obscure that the Master Himself had not seen it or made 
any reference whatever to it? If ¢#ey were anxious to find 
an explanation after the event, was not Jesus Himself 
equally anxious for such an explanation when He saw—as 
He could not fail to do—His death certainly approaching? 
On the theory of His mission adopted by this criticism, His 
death must have seemed a terrible contradiction to His 
hopes ; He must have anxiously asked Himself its meaning, 
and earnestly searched the Scriptures to find it. Surely an 
explanation of what seemed so dark and contradictory was 
as much needed by our Lord Himself before His death as 
ever it was by His disciples after it. Why, then, should 
that explanation that was so open to them have been 
wholly hidden from Him? We are here asked to believe 
what is entirely incredible; for the Master, in His know- 
ledge and understanding of the Scriptures, stood far above 
His disciples. The only way in which this conclusion can 
be evaded is to assume the very point at issue, viz., that 
Jesus did not at any time look forward to the probability of 
suffering and death. But even Strauss, who regards it as 
probable that Jesus applied to Himself the general features 
of the Zeacher and Servant of Jehovah in Isaiah, holds 
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it “possible” that, while at first Jesus clung most, or 
exclusively, to the idea of the patient Zeacher, “the more 
among His own people He met with want of sympathy and 
with resistance, the more He saw the hatred of the upper 
ranks excited against Him, the more occasion had He to 
adopt into the conception of the Messiah He had formed 
the peculiar characteristics in Isaiah 1. lii., liii., after the 
example of the earlier Prophets (Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke 
Xvili. 33), to prepare not only Himself, but His followers, 
to submit to the utmost oppression, condemnation, and 
execution. He might also have adopted from Isaiah liii. 
the contemplation of surrendering His life ‘a ransom for 
many’ (Matt. xxviii.), and of His death as an atoning 
sacrifice. For these ideas in their general form approached 
very nearly to the Jewish range of thought” (Strauss, Vew 
Lape of Jesus (HA), a4 340).- It omay be+ replied sthae 
criticism has advanced since Strauss’ time; but it has not 
reached any position to make the words just quoted less 
reasonable, and, as we have already seen, Schmiedel holds 
it as not improbable that Jesus did, towards the end at 
least, look forward thus to His death.t 

But if Jesus applied to Himself those descriptions in 
Isaiah of the suffering Servant of God, thzs really carries 
everything that we contend for. Weare led back to the old 
belief that it was originally to zm that His disciples owed 
that explanation of the Cross that changed the gloom of 
earth into the glory of heaven. Why then, it will be 
asked, were the disciples so disconcerted and even dismayed 


1 See also Professor Carpenter, Zhe Synoptic Gosfels, pp. 218, 253, 
etc. (ist ed.). Professor Bruce, in his article “Jesus” in Ezcy. Bz6/., says 
that “by elective affinity Jesus would choose the purest and loftiest 
elements in prophetic delineations and out of these form His Messianic 
idea,” and that, “from certain indications in the Gospels, it may be 
inferred that Deutero-Isaiah was the chief source of His conception.” 

The latest Criticism as represented by Schweitzer agrees with this. 
See note at end of next chapter. 
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when the event came to pass? We answer that it was just 
for the reason given by the Gospels. Nurtured in the 
popular ideas concerning a conquering Messiah ‘“ Who 
should restore the Kingdom to Israel,’ and bring, in an 
external sense, “redemption to Israel,” they could not 
realise that the Christ must not only suffer (as He might do 
in the course of His conflict), but actually ae in apparent 
defeat ; they could not understand it; they did not believe 
that Jesus really meant ¢hzs in the words which He had 
spoken to them. It had been hard, perhaps, even for 
Christ to assure Himself of this necessity, and it depended, 
even for Him, on whether the religious representatives of 
the nation should receive Him or not. Yet it had often 
seemed inevitable that He should, in some form, meet with 
a violent death, and He had therefore sought to prepare 
them for such an issue. But it was only when, the first 
excitement past, they “remembered the words He had 
spoken to them,” and, turning with new earnestness to the 
Old Testament, found (in the light of the event) the 
necessity for the death of the Christ so clearly taught, 
that they came to see that need for meeting the Cross 
which the Master Himself had looked forward to. It is 
therefore really to Christ Himself that we owe that con- 
ception of the Cross which so transfigured it that, when once 
His disciples were enabled to enter into their Master’s view 
of His death, it brought again His religion from the dead, 
alive with a new and deathless life. 

It is disputed whether Jesus regarded Himself as the 
Christ; but it cannot be disputed that He deemed it His 
mission to bring in the Kingdom of God. And it was 
simply impossible for Him, with the Old Testament in His 
hand—His Bible, in truth—and relying on it, as we know 
He did, irrespective of the teaching of Rabbis and Scribes, 
and in the light of the teaching of His actual experience— 
waiting ever as He did on indications of the Father’s will— 
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not to believe that, before the Kingdom could be established, 
the suffering, and even the death, of Him who stood forth 

s “the Servant of God” with that work committed to His 
hand might be necessary. The great prophecy in chapter 
liii. of Isaiah alone would convince Him of this necessity 

and in that prophecy, especially where it is said that he 
should “make his soul an offering for sin,” and be “num- 
bered amongst the transgressors,” and “bear the sin of 
many,” He would find sufficient not only to show the need 
for His death, but to create that fear and dread which 
were evinced in Gethsemane! Quite apart, therefore, from 
those particular sayings that are questioned, we cannot but 
believe that, viewing His mission, as He unquestionably 
did, in the light of Old Testament prophecy, He must have 
come to regard His sacrificial death as a necessity. 

Certain critics would leave us comparatively little in 
the Gospels absolutely certain asa foundation. But accept- 
ing simply the bare fact that Jesus regarded Himself as 
He Who should bring in God’s Kingdom (which fact must 
be accepted, or else all attempts to know anything about 
Christ be abandoned)—-we see that He must have looked 
on His death, not only as something in spite of which God 
would make Him triumphant, but as something which might 
be destined to play an essential part in His mission. We 
must believe that the Evangelical interpretation of the 
Cross to which the disciples were led, under the influence of 
Old Testament teaching, was first of all, under the same 
influence, put upon it by our Lord Himself. 


There is further evidence that our Lord anticipated His 
death, in the fact that He always taught that the Kingdom 
of God should be established only at “ “the e coming of the Son 

[SOE 
of Man.’ That did not mean the “earthly advent of the 





1 Hollmann’s treatment of Christ’s relation to Isaiah li, will be 
noticed in the next chapter, 
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Christ, or “the Son of Man,” but His second, heavenly 
coming in the power of God. He never taught that the 
Kingdom should be set up in the time then present, but 
only when He came again “in His own glory and power, 
and in the glory of the Father” (see Matt. xvi. 27 f., xxvi. 
29, 64; also x. 33, xix. 28f.). That Christ did “pro- 
phesy His return with the clouds of heaven and the like,” 
is held by Schmiedel to be “quite intelligible, and even 
necessary, if He held Himself to be the Messiah: in such a 
case, it would be impossible for Him to believe that God 
would allow Him and His work to go to ruin through the 
persecution of His enemies” (Zucy. Bz02, ii, col. 1887). But 
although in the Spirit the Father was ever near Him, this 
coming again implied His leaving this world through the 
gate of death in order that He might go to the Father to 
vecetve the Kingdom and return in its power and glory. His 
death, therefore, must have held a necessary place in relation 
to the fulfilment of His mission, as He Himself conceived 
it. It was probably, in this view of it, that He reconciled in 
His own mind the two apparently opposing representations 
of the Messiah in the Old Testament. The passage in 
Daniel, which gave the favourite picture of the Messiah to 
the people, spoke of His coming in the clouds of heaven— 
forth from God to establish the Kingdom; while there were 
other representations which indicated the suffering and 
death of the Messiah. How could the Christ come forth 
from God in power and glory, without having first passed 
through death? Thus the death that would come through 
the people’s rejection of Him was in nowise contradictory 
to these other representations of the Messiah’s course. 


Again, have we not the witness of the continuous 
observance of the Lord’s Supper by the Christian Church 
to the fact of its institution by Christ as a memorial of His 
death? To say that it was Paul who gave the observance 
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| this significance, is to affirm what is extremely improbable ; 

| for Paul never had such influence in the Church as a whole— 

| least of all, in the earliest Church—as to be able to establish 
any such rite; and the Dzdache, Justin, and Ignatius bear 
witness to its observance outside the range of Pauline 
influence. 


We have, further, the independent testimony of Paul to 
the fact that Jesus represented His death in the Evangelic 
manner. The earliest wrztfen narrative of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper is that given by Paul in chapter xi. of 
1 Corinthians, 23 f.: “For 1 received of the’ Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you, how that the Lord Jesus in the 
night in which He was betrayed took bread; and when 
He had given thanks, He brake it, and said, This is My 
body, which is (broken) for you; this do in remembrance of 
Me. In like manner also the cup, after supper, saying, 
This cup is the New Covenant in My blood: this do, as 
oft as ye drink (it), in remembrance of Me.” And again 
he says to these same Corinthians (chap. xv. 3): “ For I 
delivered unto you first of all that which / also received, 
how that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures.” 
Here Paul expressly disclaims the origination of that view 
of the meaning of Christ’s death which some critics 
ascribe to him. It was something, he says, that he had 
recetved—either from the risen Lord Himself or from His 
original Apostles. Supposing that in the first mentioned 
passage the words aod tod Kupiov are rightly rendered “of 
the Lord” in the sense of indirect communication, rather 
than “from the Lord” (directly), as many have taken 
them—the reference being, as it probably is in the last 
quoted passage, to the Christian tradition—we should have 
here distinct evidence of @ tradition concerning the sacri- 
ficial death of Christ, which was “delivered” by the Apostles 
and “received” by their converts as something most certain 
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and authoritative ; and we should thus have direct testimony 
_as to our Lord’s teaching respecting His death, while the 
first Christian disciples and apostles still lived, at the hands 
of one who had “ received” this tradition immediately from 
those who were with the Lord. But there is no mecessity 
for so interpreting Paul’s words in 1 Cor. xi. 23, and we 
may have in them the assertion of a revelation received 
from Christ Himself. There is another passage which 
would lead us so to regard Paul’s saying here. In the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians he solemnly affirms 
that he was an apostle, “not from men, neither through (a) 
man, but through Jesus Christ, and God the Father, Who 
raised Him from the dead”; and with respect to his 
Gospel—that “Jesus Christ gave Himself for our sins, 
that He might deliver us out of this present evil world ” 
—he says, “ Wezther did I receive it from (a) man, nor was 
I taught it, but through revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 
12). We have here such a strong assertion of the drect 
teaching of Jesus Christ as makes us feel that we are 
probably right in interpreting the reference in chapter xi. 
of 1st Corinthians in the same way. Not that Paul received 
the words of the institution by direct revelation (which, 
according to some, would only suggest illusion on his part), 
but that he received a directly created conviction of the 
occasion and significance of the institution. Paul never pre- 
tended to receive revelations in human words from Christ. 
In any case, we have in these sayings—in Ist Corinthians 
and in Galatians—direct testimony of the strongest kind 
to the character of our Lord’s own teaching concerning His 
death, quite apart from the sayings that are recorded in 
the Gospels. 

To this may be added that we have, in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (ix. 20), what is probably a direct reference 
to the words of Jesus at the Supper. Speaking of the 
action of Moses at the institution of the Sinaitic Covenant, 
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the author of this Epistle says that he sprinkled with the 
blood both the Book itself and the people, saying, “ This 
is the Blood of the Covenant,” etc. He here deviates from 
both the original Hebrew and the Septuagint in saying 
“This is” instead of “ Behold the blood,’ etc., which, as 
Professor Bruce remarks, sounds like an echo of the words 
spoken by Jesus when instituting the Last Supper (Zfzsile 
to the Hebrews, p. 361). Alford mentions (Greek Testa- 
ment) that this suggestion was first made by Bohme. 

We conclude, therefore, that even apart from the 
particular sayings recorded in the Gospels, we have 
every reason for believing that Jesus looked forward to 
and spoke of His death as holding a most important place 
in the fulfilment of His mission. 
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IN THE LIGHT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


HAVING seen the certainty that our Lord did refer to His 
death in such terms as are recorded by the Evangelists, let 
us now approach the interpretation of the Cross, by asking 
more particularly how the Cross was viewed by our Lord 
Himself. Let us inquire, in the first place, how our Lord 
would regard His mission and the necessity for His 
suffering in order to its fulfilment in the light of those 
Old Testament Scriptures which, in their spiritual sig- 
nificance, were His guide, and the fulfilment of which He 
regarded as His mission. Here we must have in view not 
merely isolated passages or supposed direct predictions of 
the Person and work of Christ, but the indications that 
are given of the true vocation of that Israel whose supreme 
Representative Jesus regarded Himself as being, and of 
the manner of the fulfilment, through Israel, of the great 
Divine purpose in the world—the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. 

That our Lord drew at least many of His eae eral 
from the Old Testament cannot be doubted. Wendt, in| 
his analysis of the teaching of Jesus, says that He based 
His assurance of His Messiahship and the necessity of His 
sufferings on the fact that the Old Testament promises 
found their fulfilment in Him (referring to Mark ix. 12, 
aii toe GO t, xiv. 21, 127, 49; Luke xi 37). » Bat 
indeed, as we have already seen, it was from the Old 


Testament that He received ¢he very idea of a Kingdom 
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of God that should be set up “in the latter days,” and of 
a Messiah who should usher it in. This idea of a Kingdom 
that God Himself should set up in Israel, and ultimately, 
through Israel, in the world, is the ruling idea of the Old 
Testament. It reached its highest expression in the later 
Prophets, although we may find the germ of the conception 
in earlier writings. It lay implicitly in the idea of the 
Theocracy and of the relation in which Israel stood to 
Jehovah as His Covenant people. But it seemed long in 
finding its realisation. Israel was far from being the true 
people of God, and the prospect of the coming of the 
Kingdom, even in that nation, seemed often an almost 
hopeless one. But the Prophets held fast to Jehovah’s 
purpose and faithfulness, and saw all that Israel experi- 
enced, and, in particular, all that it suffered, in the light 
of this Divine purpose that could not fail. The later 
Prophets, however, felt convinced that the order of things 
that then ruled in Israel could never bring in the Kingdom. 
After the discipline of suffering there must be a new Dis- 
pensation of Grace, in which God Himself would bring in 
His Kingdom, through the experience of His forgiving 
love and the direct exertion of a new spiritual power. 
In a passage found in Jer. xxxi. 31-34 (although perhaps 
later than the time of that prophet), we find it represented 
under the form of a xew Covenant that God would make 
with His people (see also Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 25-27; Isa. 
xi. 6, xliv. 21 =2 3 lea, lix. 27; "ete:), and the picture 
is also given of a righteous Branch or Sprout from the root 
of David, who should bring redemption to Israel and be 
the Prince and Shepherd of His people. Sometimes it is 
the Kingdom as founded by Jehovah Himself that is pre- 
dominant; at other times it is the Messianic King, through 
whom the Kingdom is to be established. But it is in the 
writings bound up with those of Isaiah—the Book of Con- 
solations, beginning with chapter x].—that the most specific 
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descriptions of the Kingdom are given. Its establishment 
is there represented as ‘the result of the fidelity of the 
suffering “ Servant of Jehovah.” Here we have two things 
which, as respects the fulness of expression given to them, 
may be called zew: the Redemption is not for Israel only, 
but through the Servant of Jehovah it should go forth into 
the whole earth, and, in connection with this, the element 
of suffering is brought very prominently into view—it is 
only through the suffering of God’s faithful Servant that 
the Divine purpose can be fulfilled and the Kingdom of 
God established. It was all to be brought about in the 
fulfilment of Israel’s vocation of God. That vocation, as 
it made itself felt in the later prophetic consciousness, was 
to be the people through whom the knowledge of God: (and 
the true destiny of man implied therein) should come to the 
world at large—through whom, in other words, the King- 
dom of God should be established. The appearance of 
Christ was zz Israel as the ripened fruit of God’s working 
in that nation, and His personal work was the consumma- 
tion of that which God had been all along working out in 
and through that people, so that, after its fulfilment by 
Christ, Israel’s special function in the world ceased: “there 
was no longer Jew and Gentile, but one new man in Christ 
Jesus.” 

But the fulfilment of Israel’s mission was through 
suffering on the part of that nation. In Israel, God was 
creating a sense of sin and of estrangement from Himself 
with the misery resulting therefrom, in order that not Israel 
only, but the world, might be brought into reconciliation 
with Himself, and find their true life in Him and His 
Kingdom. This was the meaning of that continued 
suffering which seemed so strange after the promises of 
restoration and their partial fulfilment. As Hegel says 
well in his Phzlosophy of History, “It is this which gives 
to the Jewish people their world-historical importance and 
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weight ; for from this state of mind arose that higher phase 
in which Spirit came to absolute self-consciousness—passing 
from that alien form of being which is its discord and pain, 
and mirroring itself in its own essence. The state of 
feeling in question we find expressed most purely and 
beautifully in the Psalms of David and in the Prophets; 
the chief burden of whose utterances is the thirst of the 
soul after God, its profound sorrow for its transgressions, 
and the desire for righteousness and holiness” (p. 333, 
E.T.). Now, Jesus Christ was conscious of Himself as 
[ He in Whom that which God was working out in Israel 
' was to réach its fulfilment. He knew Himself as the true 
Messianic Head of the nation. In Him that yearning for 
God reached its perfection, and in His freedom from sin 
and sense of union with the Father it found its satisfaction. 
But the work on behalf of the sinful in the nation, and of 
the world at large, had also to find its completion in Him- 
self, and He naturally, therefore, set Himself to the fulfil- 
ment of the great and true mission of Israel, forgotten by 
the scribes and ignored in the external and self-enclosed 
religion of the time. “Despised and rejected” of the 
nation though He was, He had set before Himself the high 
task of realising the Ideal of the people of God in the 
light of the teaching of those Prophets and Psalmists who 
had entered most deeply into the mind of God concerning 
Israel, and as that teaching should find its completion or 
fulfilment in His own consciousness, through the experience 
that should come to Him in the leading of His Father’s 
Providence. 


In considering the teaching of the later Prophets con- 
cerning the mission of Israel and its fulfilment as it bears 
on the Cross, we naturally fix our attention chiefly on that 
utterance concerning the suffering “Servant of Jehovah” 
that is found in Deutero-Isaiah, which we believe was to 
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Christ’s own mind (along with Psalm xxii.) the dominant 
representation of what should be required of the Messiah 
in order to establish the Kingdom of God. The question 
of the precise meaning of “The Servant of Jehovah” has 
_ been often discussed, but its applicability to Christ in His 
work does not depend on the answer. We do not imagine 
that the writer of Isa. lii. 13—liii, had Jesus Christ and 
His sufferings directly before him. Such a conception of 
prophecy has been discredited, and is psychologically im- 
probable. That by “the Servant of Jehovah,” in the pro- 
phecies commencing with Isaiah xl., the zation is primarily 
intended, is, we think, plain, although in certain passages 
there seems to be more of a personal reference, as if to “a 
maltreated Prophet”; and in chapter liii. the Servant is 
certainly distinguished from Israel in general; for Israel 
as a whole (as well as the nations) finds its redemption 
through him. Perhaps we may say that he represents the 
true Israel, especially the faithful, active, teaching, and 
suffering Israel, finding (most probably) its complete ex- 
pression in a person who realises in himself the Ideal, and 
does that which was needed to bring in the Kingdom of 
God. The prophet’s view of the necessity for and meaning 
of the suffering of God’s Servant in the fulfilment of his 
Divine mission is the result of reflection on the meaning of 
the suffering of the faithful in Israel. Chapters lii. 1 3—liii. 
are probably from the hand of a much later prophet than 
the author of the main body of the restoration prophecies, 
which begin with chapter xl. and they give expression to 
convictions begotten by the continued suffering of the 
faithful and the delay of the Kingdom, notwithstanding 
the glorious promises made through earlier prophets. 
Suffering is the great redeeming agency, and more suffering 
—such suffering as only the one who is pictured in chapter 
lili. could bear—is needed before the triumph can be 
gained. Professor Cheyne thinks that a similar view of 
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the meaning of suffering had been reached by the author 
of the Book of Job, namely, that God must have appointed 
Job’s sufferings for the good of those who were great 
transgressors, and that the passage in Isaiah is largely 
modelled on the original Book of Job. “Such, at any rate, 
was his view (that of the author of the Prophecy) respecting 
his own hero, the Servant cf Jehovah. He does not deny 
that the Servant looked forward to his ultimate justification 
in public, but he evidently thinks that the really influential 
motive with the Servant was his ability through his suffer- 
ings to redeem the people from sin” (Jewish Religious Life 
after the Exile, p. 162). It should be carefully noted that 
it was not Israel only who should be so redeemed, but she 
nations, even the Gentiles, and (although this is disputed by 
many) the passage in Isaiah liii. seems to be put into chezr 
mouth as their confession and acknowledgment of this 
(including, however, Israel also by implication); beginning, 
as in the margin of the R.V., ver. 1: “ Who (hath) believed 
that which we (have) heard, and to whom hath the arm of 
the Lord been revealed?” (rather, “to whom was the arm 
of the Lord revealed,” or “ bared”). As it was said in the: 
close of chapter lii.: “ Behold, My Servant shall prosper 
(marg. R.V.), he shall be exalted and lifted up, and shall 
be very high. Like as many were astonied at Thee (or at 
him), so shall he sprinkle (rather, startle) many nations; 
kings shall shut their mouths because of him (in astonish- 
ment): for that which had not been told them they shall 
see; and that which they had not heard shall they under- 
stand (or perceive).” This, referring primarily to the 
gracious outcome of the suffering of the nation that they 
had so greatly despised, certainly sets forth that which 
found its supreme exemplification in the outcome of the 
sufferings of Christ, as men like Paul among the Israelites, 
and many from among the Gentiles, were led to confess, 
after having despised Him on account of His lowly appear- 
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ance and because of what He suffered. Vers. 4—6 of 
chapter liii. exactly express the feeling with which many 
from amongst the “nations,” as well as many in Israel, 
came to regard Him and His sufferings, whether led to it 
by such passages as this or not: “Surely He hath borne 
our griefs (or sicknesses), and carried our sorrows (or pains; 
“our pains did He take for His burden”); while we ac- 
counted Him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But 
He was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised 
for our iniquities; the chastisement of owr peace (needful 
to procure peace for us) was upon //zm; and with His 
stripes we are healed. All we like sheep had gone astray ; 
we had turned every one to his own way, and the Lord laid 
(or made to light) on Him the iniquity (or the guilt) of us all.” 

What is of special interest in relation to the work of 
Christ is that it is only through his sacrifice of himself 
“ for sin,” in obedience to that which was laid on him by the 
Lord, that the Servant of Jehovah should accomplish his 
mission and gain the victory. Ver. 10: “Yet it pleased 
the Lord to bruise him; He made him sick; when Thou 
shalt make his soul (or, margin of R.V., “when his soul 
shall make”) an offering for sin (literally “a guilt-offering, 
’a-shim”), he shall see his (a) seed, he shall prolong his 
days, and the pleasure (or purpose) of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hand. He shall see of the travail of his soul 
and shall be satisfied: by his knowledge shall My righteous 
Servant justify many (rather, as in margin of R.V., “make 
many righteous”): and he shall bear their iniquities” (or, 
“and their guilt he takes for his load’”—Dr. G. A. Smith). 
Professor Cheyne in the Polychrome Bible (Isaiah) trans- 
lates— 


1“ If his life should offer a guilt-offering” (Dr. Smith). “If (or 
when) his soul should present ‘a guilt-offering.’ The subject is ambigu- 
ous, but on every ground it is better to suppose that ‘his soul’ is sub- 
ject than that Jehovah is addressed” (Skinner’s /sazah, in /oc.). 


ed 
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“If he were to make himself an offering for guilt, 
He would see a posterity, he would prolong his days, 
And the pleasure of JHVH would prosper in his hands. 


He ould deliver fan anguish ies peal, 

Would cause him to see light to the full. 

With knowledge thereof My Servant will interpose for many, 

And take up the load of their iniquities.” 

Then follows the statement of the Servant’s triumph 
and honour, couched in the language of the time: “ There- 
fore will I divide him a portion with the great, and he shall 
divide the spoil with the strong; because he poured out 
his soul (Cheyne, “his life-blood”) unto death, and was 
numbered with the transgressors (or rebels); yet he bare 
the sin of many, and made (or maketh) intercession for the 
transgressors ” (or rebellious). Cheyne renders— 

“While it was he who had borne the sin of many, 
And for the rebellious had interposed.” 

According to Luke’s Gospel, our Lord, on the eve of 
His betrayal, quoted from this passage, “he shall be 
numbered with the transgressors” ; and, with this prophecy 
before Him, we can have little doubt concerning the 
interpretation of the Cross in the mind of Christ Himself. 
With what power would this representation come to His 
mind, especially towards the end of His course—‘“If he 
were to make his soul an offering for sin” (or equivalent 
words). Yes, He was ready even to do this, should it be 
God’s will, It was this that was needed. His gracious 
preaching of the Kingdom of God had not availed to 
establish it; His ca// to men, even though backed by the 
most touching representations of God as the Loving Father, 
had fallen for the most part on unheeding ears; those who 


1 That there are variations in the text of the LXX here, as we have 
it, is of no moment. Justin Martyr quotes it asin the Hebrew, and in 
the Jewish synagogues the Hebrew Scriptures were rendered into 
Aramaic. 
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ought to have welcomed Him had set themselves in direct 
opposition to Him, and were seeking His death. Was His 
work to fail, then? Was His holy mission to come to 
nothing? Had He mistaken His calling? Had His faith 
been in vain? No: there was something more yet to be 
done—something Zo which alone the victory was promised: 


BI 


“when He should make His soul an offering for sin,” when 
He should “pour out His soul unto death,” zen, and then 
only, the purpose of the Lord should prosper in His 
hand. It was séz that kept back the Kingdom’ of God, 
and by this sacrifice of Himself must this obstacle of 
sin be removed. Bitter might that cup be to drink— 
bitter, perhaps, past all mortal knowing; but if there was 
no other way, then that awful cup must be taken from 
the Father’s hands; and if this was indeed //zs will, it could 
not fail. 

It is also worthy of notice that the Resurrection, in the 
sense at least of the continued life of the sufferer after He 
had poured out His soul unto death, is here not merely 
implied, but plainly stated. It was after He had “made 
His soul (or His life) an offering for sin,” after He had 
“poured out His soul unto death,” that He should “ see 
His seed and prolong His days ”—“ see of the travail of His 
soul and be satisfied ”——and that “the purpose of the Lord 
should prosper in His hand.” The references to His 
Resurrection that are in the Gospels ascribed to our Lord 
are often doubted or rejected, because there is so little 
reference in the Old Testament to such a thing; but here 
we see that it is contained in this the greatest of all Old 
Testament prophecies. ‘True, it is the nation, in its most 
faithful representatives or representative, that is primarily 
spoken of throughout this prophecy; but who could 
appropriate these words so truly as could “he Christ— 
the true Head and Fulfiller of all that pertained to 


Israel ? 
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Finally, the ~ature of His sacrifice is not indistinctly 
indicated by the phrases, “he was wounded for (because 
of) our transgressions, he was bruised for (because of) our 
iniquities: the chastisement of (required to procure) our 
peace was upon him” (ze, “he suffered that which we 
deserved to suffer, in order that we might be blessed with 
the peace of God”); “the Lord made to light on him the 
iniquity of us all” (ze, that which our iniquities deserved ; 
literally it is, “the guilt of us all”); “for the transgression 
of My people” (or, marg. R.V., “to whom the stroke was 
due”) was he stricken” (unto death); “when (or if) his 
soul (or life) shall make an offering (a guilt-offering) for 
sin”; “he shall bear their iniquities (or their guilt)”; “he 
was numbered with the transgressors, yet he bare the sins 
of many” (to “bear” thus means to endure in his own 
person the consequences of sin; “he made intercession 
(or interposed) by what he bore) for the transgressors.” 
There can be no doubt that what is spoken of here is 
vicarious suffering and sacrifice (vzde Smith’s /sazah, or 
Skinner’s /sazah, 7m loc.). 


But there were other representations in the Old Testa- 
ment that would suggest the same thing to Him. In 
several of the later Psalms this suffering of the nation 
that was God’s Servant is prominent, and in Psalm xxii. 
in particular we have the same conception of the meaning 
of that suffering as we have in Isaiah liiii Now, we know 
that the opening words of this Psalm, “ My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” were used by Jesus on the 
Cross, and it would almost seem that in this use of these 
words He meant to supply the explanation of His suffer- 
ing. Why was the Servant of God so forsaken? Why 
was He made such a wonderment to all who looked upon 
Him? Just for the same reason as is given in Isaiah liii.: 
in order that God might be “glorified.” “He hath not 
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despised nor abhorred the affliction of the afflicted.” The 
result of the suffering is that “all the ends of the earth 
shall remember and turn unto the Lord; and all the 
kindreds of the nations shall worship before Thee. For 
the kingdom is the Lord’s, and He is the ruler over the 
nations” (vers. 24-28). Here also the representation is 
that of the triumph of God’s Kingdom through the 
vicarious suffering of His Servant. 


In another set of these late prophecies—those ascribed 
to Zechariah—the Messiah is represented as a sufferer. In 
chap. xiii. 8—a passage specially applied by our Lord to 
Himself—we read, “ Awake, O sword, against My Shepherd, 
and against the man that is My fellow, saith the Lord 
of Hosts: smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered.” Not only was this passage applied by our 
Lord to what was then about to befall Him, but He 
arranged His public entry into Jerusalem so as to be a 
manifest fulfilment of Zech. ix. 9: “Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ; behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee; He is just, and having 
salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, even upon a 
colt the foal of an ass”; which shows how greatly these 
prophecies, 7x which the kingly and the priestly functions 
are united (see Zech. vi. 9-15), possessed His mind in 
these last days, and how He meant men to see their 
fulfilment in Himself and His experience.’ 

The Messianic application of this passage has been 
denied on the ground that the Shepherd to be slain 
is “the worthless shepherd” spoken of in chap. xi. But 
there is also a good Shepherd, even the Lord Himself— 
represented by the prophet to whom He spake and 


1 Hollmann thinks that, while our Lord may have applied those © 
words to Himself, they tell us nothing respecting the nature of His 
death (of. cit., pp. 62-65). 
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through whom He acted—spoken of in chap. xi.—a 
good Shepherd, Who had been rejected by the people; 
paid off with thirty pieces of silver, the price of a slave, 
and Who is now to be slain by the hands of the wicked, 
as a judgment on the nation, but to the salvation of 
“the humble ones.” “Because, the sheep «refuse the: , 
Shepherd’s care, and cannot be convinced of the benefit 
of it till they feel the want of it, the Shepherd must 
be slain, that they may be reclaimed to God’s pastoral 
care” (Dr. Dods on Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
Dae bev: Wicked men are spoken of as Jehovah’s 
sword (Ps. xvii. 13). As Dr. Wright remarks: “The 
sword of judgment, which in a theocracy might justly 
have been unsheathed against the impostor, was drawn 
to smite the Prophet of God. The Shepherd of Israel, 
mysteriously identified with Jahaveh in chap. xi. 13, 
and whose contemptuous rejection is there depicted— 
that mysterious person of whose martyr-death obscure 
hints are dropped in chap. xii. 10, and whose death 
was viewed there as a piercing of Jahaveh Himself, 
which was to be bitterly bewailed by the nation—that 
Shepherd, termed here by Jahaveh ‘My Shepherd and 
the man that is My fellow,’ was to be stricken down 
by the sword of Jahaveh.” Wicked men “were to 
execute not Jahaveh’s wrath, but His determinate 
counsel” (Bampton Lectures, p. 437). One idea seems 
to run through all these prophecies and Psalms, viz., 
that of vicarious suffering on account of the sins of others, 
and for their sake. The smiting of the good Shepherd— 
“the man that is My fellow,”—the scattering of the sheep, 
and the turning of the Lord’s hand again in mercy on the 
humble, certainly foreshadow in a remarkable way the 
Cross as it came to Jesus, with the separation and the 
salvation that were brought about through it. 

In the earlier portion of these prophecies we have also 
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the picture of Joshua the High Priest, representing the 
people, with iniquity removed from him in spite of Satan’s 
opposition, and clad in rich attire. He was thus to be “a 
sign”: “For, behold, I will bring forth My Servant the 
Branch (see Jer. xxiii. 5, etc.), and I will remove the 
iniquity of that land in one day” (Zech. iti, 1-10). 

The Redemptive result of the suffering endured by the 
Representative of God is also strikingly pictured in these 
prophecies, of the application of which to Himself by Jesus 
we can have no doubt: “ And I will pour upon the house 
of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the Spirit 
of Grace and of Supplication; and they shall look upon Me 
(or, according to some MSS., “Him”) Whom they have 
pierced: and they shall mourn for Him, as one mourneth for 
his only son, and shall be in bitterness for Him, as one that 
is in bitterness for his first-born (xii. 10), “In that day 
there shall be a fountain opened to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, for sin and for uncleanness,” etc. (xiii. I, 2). 
We can surely understand how, in the light of such 
passages, our Lord would both see the necessity for, and 
be encouraged to go forward to, His Cross of Sacrifice. 


But there was yet another set of prophecies which had 
a great influence on our Lord (as they had on all pious 
Israelites of His time), which He quoted by name (if Matt. 
xxiv. 15 be derived from Him), and the language of which 
He adopted at one of the most solemn moments in His 
history—-when He stood before the High Priest—viz., the 
prophecies in the Book of Daniel, This book had, as 
Schiirer remarks, “ a profound influence on the form of the 
Messianic idea.” From it alone, indeed, may be drawn 
almost the whole of the leading terms and ideas of the 
Gospel. The questions concerning its date and immediate 
reference need not concern us. In all probability it dates 
from the 2nd century B.C., and it has immediately in view 
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the sufferings of the people of God in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But it has a look beyond this to “the latter 
days.” It was certainly regarded by the pious of our 
Lord’s day, and probably by our Lord Himself, as con- 
taining the great picture of the Messianic times. It is here 
that we have the most definite representation of the King- 
dom of God in relation to the Messiah and to the people, 
as we read in the second chapter (ver. 44): “ And in the 
days of those kings shall the God of Heaven set up a 
Kingdom which shall never be destroyed.” The Kingdom 
is given to “one “ke unto a Son of Man” (vii. 13). This 
term may, as most modern interpreters maintain, occur 
primarily as a symbol of the people of God who were to 
receive the enduring Kingdom, in contrast with the beasts 
which represented the other powers. (See Driver’s Danzel, 
p. 102 f., “Cambridge Bible for Schools,” where the subject 
is fully discussed.) But it was susceptible of, and with- 
out doubt very soon received, a personal reference to the 
Messiah, and there was no reason why He Who was the 
Head and Representative of the nation should not adopt 
this as His personal designation, especially if it expressed 
in itself that which was to His mind the distinguishing 
characteristic of the true Messiah. This “one like a Son 
of Man” was brought to “the Ancient of days” “with the 
clouds of heaven,’ “and there was given Him dominion, 
and glory, and a Kingdom, that all the peoples, nations, 
and languages should serve Him: His dominion is an ever- 
lasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and His King- 
dom that which shall not be destroyed” (vii. 9-14). Here 
we have the origin of the “coming in the clouds of heaven” 
of which Jesus so often spoke, and of that going to the 
Father that He might receive a Kingdom from Him—the 
going away and the coming again of the Son of Man, both 
to judgment and to salvation. True, it is said that the 
Kingdom is given to ¢he saints of the Most High; but this 
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Jesus taught also, as, e.g, when He said, “Fear not, little 
flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom.” It is His constant representation that this 
Kingdom was to be an everlasting possession of all the 
people of God. He Himself really represented ¢hem, and 
so He could take to Himself all that was said of them or 
of the nation. Moreover, the Kingdom of God as it is 
represented in this Book of Daniel is one in no merely 
external, but in a truly spiritual, sense. The God of the 
Book of Daniel is distinctively “the God of Heaven,” who 
yet “visits” men, “ giving them wisdom and understanding,” 
the living God, who rules both in the heavens and in the 
kingdoms of men, “who doeth according to His will in 
the armies of Heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth”; a God of absolute righteousness, yet of great 
mercy and forgiveness to all, Jew and Gentile alike, who 
acknowledge their sin and turn unto Him. The Kingdom 
is thus essentially the Kingdom of God and of Heaven— 
the actual rule of the God of Heaven over men on the 


earth. 
We have here, too, very distinctly announced the great 
feature of the Messianic age—‘“an end of transgression” 


(and of the suffering consequent upon transgression), through 
the forgiveness of sins and the bringing in of an “ everlast- 
ing righteousness” (ix. 24). As Dr. Driver remarks, “the 
general sense of the four clauses (in this verse) is that the 
Messianic age is to be marked by the abolition and for- 
giveness of sin and by perpetual righteousness,” in harmony 
with many earlier prophecies, the teaching of which it 
expresses “in a compendious form.” And, in close con- 
nection with this, we have what is to us the obscure 
(perhaps intentionally obscure) reference to the “cutting 
off” of “an Anointed One.” ‘The old interpretation, which 
saw in this a direct prophecy of the death of Christ, may be 
ng longer tenable, but as we have reason to believe that 
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this whole prophecy had, in the time of Christ, a Messianic 
reference given to it—-by Himself also,—it is far from 
improbable that Jesus took this, in harmony with those 
other prophecies which we have had before us, as indicating 
His own fate. This is the more likely, since the passage 
is followed by the prediction of “the people of a Prince 
that should come and destroy the city and the sanctuary,” 
which we know, for certain (if several passages in the 
Gospels can be trusted), our Lord took as indicating the 
events that should follow His own off-cutting. As Oehler 
remarks, “ Although the immediate reference may be to the 
assassinated High Priest, Onias III., the passage would still 
have a typical reference to the Messiah” (Theology of Old 
Testament, ii. 4.30). 

There is, further, the prediction of the awakening of 
“many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth, some to 
eternal life, and some to shame and eternal contempt” 
(Dan. xii. 2), where we have the first occurrence of the 
familiar Gospel phrase eternal life, and the clearest intima- 
tion of a resurrection of the righteous. They that were 
wise should shine “as the brightness of the firmament” 
(see Matt. xiii. 43). Finally, we have in these closing 
chapters of Daniel such indications of sme as may explain 
why Jesus came forth saying, “The time is fulfilled, and 
the Kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe 
in the glad tidings.” ? 


To say that Jesus Himself (and not merely His disciples 
after Him) drew His ideas from these and similar pro- 


1 As that great Talmudist of former times, Dr. John Lightfoot, says : 
“ Gabriel’s Seventy in Daniel ix. had so plainly and so exactly pointed 
to this very time, that not only the pious and the studious among the 
nation could not but observe it, but it had even raised an expectation 
through a great part of the world of some great Potencie to arise in the 
Jewish nations about these times” (The Harmony of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 9). 
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phecies, which in their original signification might not have 
had direct reference to Him, may seem to some, at first 
sight, derogatory to our Lord. But that this is not really 
the case will be seen if we bear in mind the true nature of 
Messianic prophecy and the real humanity of Christ. All 
prophecy in its ultimate spiritual significance really pointed 
to Him as the Christ, and could only find its complete 
fulfilment in the Kingdom of God. And the Divine in 
Him was truly “made flesh ”—really tabernacled as a man 
amongst us. He had to think, learn, and act as a man— 
in the very same way as His disciples had to do. His 
superior insight was not into matters of date and author- 
ship and the literal or original meaning of such prophecies, 
—matters of no consequence from a spiritual point of view,— 
but into the great principles more or less clearly enunciated 
by them, and the Divine ideal and purpose to which they 
pointed. He believed in the reality of the Kingdom of 
God; He grasped the true spiritual significance of that 
term ; He believed that it should be brought in by one who 
realised in Himself the true conception of the Messiah; He 
believed that the time had come for the establishment of 
that Kingdom, and that to Himself the work was com- 
mitted; and He gave Himself up in earnest to that work, 
even though it should involve that sacrifice of Himself 
which was not indistinctly intimated in many of the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament. Those conceptions of a 
Kingdom of God on the earth as truly as in heaven, of that 
Kingdom as being grounded in God’s favour to men, and 
conditioned by righteousness, of its being to be brought in 
by one who was the true Son of Man, and through suffer- 
ing, are surely true conceptions in themselves, whence- 
soever they may have been derived, and however they may 
have been supported in the mind of Christ. He by no 
means stood within the limits of the Old Testament: His 
unique filial consciousness towards God and His spiritual 
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insight enabled Him to become its Fwdfiller in the highest 
spiritual sense. But that He derived His ideas (and 
language), 2 their forms at least, from those Old Testament 
prophecies, including that of the necessity for His giving 
Himself as a sacrifice before the Kingdom of God could 
come, there can, we think, be no reasonable doubt; and it 
is in the light of these prophecies—above all, of the prin- 
ciples which animate them in relation to the Kingdom of 
God—that we can best understand how His Cross was 
viewed by Jesus Himself. 


It has been objected that, if Jesus had had these pro- 
phecies before Him as interpreting the necessity for His 
death, He would have made fuller and more frequent refer- 
ence to them, particularly to that concerning the suffering 
Servant of Jehovah. That He did have them before His 
mind we cannot doubt, not merely because He has distinctly 
referred to them, but also because the Old Testament was 
His great Text-book and Guide; and the absence of fuller 
and more frequent reference to their teaching concerning 
the necessity for His death may be explained in more ways 
than one. In the first place, it may have been only gradu- 
ally that the full truth dawned on His own mind. There 
were, as we have seen, ¢wo conceptions of the course of the 
Messiah in the Old Testament. Jesus manifestly believed 
that it might be possible that the people should receive 
Him, and the Kingdom that He brought. It was only 
through their resection that He should die as a sacrifice for 
sin. His experience in Gethsemane shows us clearly that 
He was not absolutely certain up till the very last whether 
that sacrificial death should be necessary. In the second 
place, it is only a mere gréczs of His teaching that we have ; 
and this element in it was precisely that which would be 
least appreciated by His disciples: we see, indeed, that it 
was wholly incomprehensible to them till after the event. 
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Jesus therefore would not dwell upon it; and even if He 
did, they were not likely to have been receptive of such 
teaching. In the third place, it belongs to the very idea of 
the efficacy of the sufferings of the Servant of Jehovah, that 
it was men themselves who should see and interpret in its 
true light that which had been endured on their behalf by 
One Whose sufferings had been misunderstood by them. 
Just as Jesus did not go about telling men that He was 
the Christ, but rather forbade the declaration, leaving people 
to find out the great truth for themselves, as a test of their 
spirituality, so was it with reference to His Cross. The 
very power of it lay in men’s interpretation of it in the light 
of an awakened conscience, as indeed it had been set forth 
with reference to the sufferings of the Servant of God in 
Isaiah. Moreover, it was something too solemn, too myste- 
rious and awful to sfeak much about. It was something 
that belonged to the inmost soul of Jesus. A fourth reason 
may be stated as having, not improbably, an influence on 
our Lord. The triumphant issue of the sufferings in these 
prophecies, so far as they were referred to the Messiah, was 
doubtless associated in the minds of the people and of their 
teachers with the redemption of Israel in an earthly sense, 
and Jesus sought above all things to avoid identifying Him- 
self with this popular conception of the Messiah. Even 
the sufferings of the Servant of God in Isaiah, although 
illustrating the great principle of redemption through 
suffering, were on a lower plane than the sufferings of 
Christ,—they had still a national and temporal refer- 
ence. We can understand why Jesus would not wish 
to identify Himself too closely with such representations. 
While they served to show the necessity for suffering in 
order to the triumph of the Kingdom of God, His con- 
ception of the kingdom and of the sacrifice necessary to 
bring it in was higher and more spiritual than anything 
contained in even these prophecies. In other words, He 
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was not /imzted by these writings, but, as with respect to 


the Old Testament in general, He fulfilled them by trans- 
cending them.! 


' Hollmann enters on a long critical inquiry into the relation of Jesus 
to Isaiah liii. in particular (of. cé¢., p. 51 f.), and comes to the twofold 
conclusion, that Jesus has nowhere referred to its central representation 
of an atoning sacrifice, nor regarded His own death in that light. 
Every conceivable way of supporting the assertion that He did view 
His death in the light of the central significance of that chapter is 
brought forward and dismissed. By Hollmann, however, the reference 
to the 12th verse of that chapter in Luke xxii. 37 is held to stand firm, 
“and he was reckoned with the transgressors,” but he explains this as 
being merely an adaptation of that saying by Jesus to Himself in the 
trying circumstances in which He then stood, in view of the fate that 
was then coming upon Him. But we must ask, Why should Jesus have 
applied that particular passage to Himself, especially if He said that its 
fulfilment in His case indicated that the things concerning Him were 
coming to an end, according to the will of God? How could He have 
said this, or drawn any comfort from the applicability of such a passage 
to Himself, if He did not regard the whole representation of the Servant 
of Jehovah in that chapter as indicating His own work and fate? 
Hollmann says that it was the thought that He Who felt Himself united 
to God as no other, and Who knew the will of God as the only Guide, 
should be numbered among the transgressors, that troubled the soul of 
Jesus, and caused even the horror of Gethsemane, and that He found 
consolation in that utterance from the lips of a saint of the Old Testa- 
ment. But how could He do this, unless He regarded Himself as 
standing, in some real sense, in the place of him of whom these words 
were spoken? Particularly we must ask, How could Jesus have applied 
these words to Himself, and have been oblivious of those that immedi- 
ately precede and that immediately follow : ‘ Because he poured out 
his soul unto death, . . . yet He bare the sins of many.” To say that 
Jesus applied the intervening words to Himself simply because they 
suited His position, without any serious regard to their context, is to 
attribute to Him a method of Scripture quotation that is very far from 
that which we may feel sure would be followed by a reverent student of 
God’s Word at the most critical moment of His life—one, too, who is 
said to have taken God’s will for His Guide. Besides, Jesus was by no 
means so greatly concerned about //zmse/f. But if He felt the horror 
of being “numbered with the transgressors,” He assuredly found His 
comfort in something more than the solitary words which He is sup- 
posed to have picked out of that chapter. Moreover, since the sentence 
quoted is taken from the close of the passage concerning the Servant of 
God, and is referred to by Jesus as indicating the coming to an end of 
all that concerned Him, it seems naturally to carry the whole representa- 
tion in that prophecy with it. Schweitzer in his presentation of “the 
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Eschatological Christ” holds that Jesus viewed the necessity for His 
suffering in the light of the picture of the Suffering Servant in Isaiah, 
and of the necessity for a period of wepacpds (tribulation) before the 
Kingdom couldcome. He suffered instead of “ the many” destined for 
the Kingdom. “The Kingdom could not come until the debt which 
weighed upon the world was discharged. This thought Jesus found in 
the prophecy of Isaiah, who spake of the suffering Servant of the Lord. 
This mysterious description of him, who in his travail was despised 
and misunderstood, who nevertheless bears the guilt of others and after- 
wards is made manifest in what he has done for them, points, He feels, 
to Himself.” (Zhe Quest of the Historical Jesus, pp. 387, 388).—But why 
should there be this Jezrasmos, and was there no Divine meaning in 
this bearing of the guilt of others ? 


C PAPE ie 


THE SPECIAL SAYINGS OF OUR LORD WITH 
REFERENCE TO HIS Cross 


LET us consider next the special utterances of our Lord 
with reference to His death. There are four of these: the 
saying at Cesarea Philippi; that concerning the Son of 
Man giving Himself “a ransom for many”; His com- 
parison of His sacrifice to that of the Paschal Lamb; and 
His description of His blood as that of the New Covenant, 
to which Matthew’s Gospel adds, “for the forgiveness (or 
remission) of sins.” 


_i. In His first express and open announcement of His 
suffering and death, given while in the region of Czsarea 
Philippi (Mark viii. 31 and parallels), it is recorded that, 
after Peter's confession of Him as The Christ, “He began 
to teach them, that the Son of Man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected by the elders, and the chief priests, 
and the scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise 
again.’ Mark says that “He spake this saying openly.” 
Although this suffering and death was, without doubt, to 
come to Him in the faithful discharge of His duty, in that 
way in which the prophets had walked before Him and 
been killed, so that the saying in this aspect, as Professor 
Bruce has said, points to this suffering as “the highest 
instance of a general law, according to which all who are 
loyal to the Divine claims must more or less suffer for 
righteousness’ sake” (The Kingdom of God, p. 231), there 
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is an unmistakable reference to the necessity that there 
was for the Christ so to suffer. It came immediately after 
the confession of Him as the Christ by Peter, and the word 
was spoken “openly” in order to let all know what lay 
before the Christ. It was something necessary for Him— 
“the Son of Man must (Se?) suffer many things,” etc., im- 
plying that it was Divinely so appointed for Him. Such 
a reference is also implied in the answer to Peter: “Thou 
mindest not the things of God, but the things of men.” 
The subject uppermost was Peter’s recognition of zhe Christ 
of God in the lowly Son of Man. In this he gave evidence 
of receptivity to Divine teaching—*flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which is in 
Heaven”; but he manifested the reverse of this when he 
thought that it was not possible for the Christ to suffer. 
Jesus told him that such suffering was inevitable if He was 
to fulfil the mission to which He was called by God. It 
Was necessary, moreover, that He should at this stage warn 
His disciples that His conception of the Christ was very 
different from theirs, or from the popular one. A Christ 
Who should be the lowly “Son of Man” would certainly 
not commend Himself to the ecclesiastical authorities, but 
should suffer at their hands,—should even be put to death 
by them,—and only afterwards come “in the glory of His 
Father, with the holy angels” (ver. 38). The Divine reason 
for His death is not as yet declared; nor does His language, 
as reported, suggest anything of a sacrificial nature in it. 
It is simply, “be killed, and after three days rise again.” 
We cannot tell for certain what was then in His mind. 
Possibly He reconciled the thought of His impending death 
with the representation in Daniel of the coming of the Son 
of Man in the clouds of heaven—forth from God—which 
could not be realised without His first dying. He speaks 
of this “coming” immediately afterwards. It is at the 
same time extremely probable that He had already applied 
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to Himself the representations of suffering in order to the 
triumph of the Kingdom of God, contained in the Old 
Testament. But, in any view of it, His death was to come 
| to Him in the fulfilment of His mission; and this was Zo 
bring in the Kingdom of God. 


2. Mark x. 45: “For verily the Son of Man. came, not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister (or serve), and to 
give His life a ransom for many” (Matt. xx. 28). 

This saying, as it appears in St. Mark’s Gospel, stands 
in a most natural and suggestive connection. Our Lord 
was on His last journey to Jerusalem, where He foresaw 
He must meet His relentless enemies in such a way that 
He was certain to suffer at their hands. He was going up 
none the less, for He felt convinced that such suffering was 
inevitable in the fulfilment of His mission. On His way 
He had met with incidents which deepened His conviction 
of this necessity. A young ruler had come seeking to 
know how he should enter into eternal life. There was 
such earnestness and sincerity about him that Jesus “loved 
Yet he could not make the great renunciation 


him.” 
necessary, but made instead “the great refusal.” He 
showed how firmly he was bound by a golden chain to 
the things of this world, and how impossible it was for 
him to burst his bonds. If Ze went away sorrowful, much 
more must Jesus have been sorrowful. It showed Him 
that something more must be done for men, if they were to 
be saved and become members of the Kingdom of God. 
It led Him to speak to His disciples about the impossibility 
of a rich man being saved, in such a way that they were 
“astonished exceedingly,” and asked, “Who then can be 
saved?” To this His only answer was, “With men it is 
impossible, but not with God; for all things are possible 
with God.” Did His thought not go forward in that 
moment to that great act of redemption which was to be 
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effected through His sacrifice, which should make possible 
things that seemed impossible otherwise ? 

That it did so, is indicated by what follows. He was 
going alone before His disciples; something in His manner 
amazed them, and “as they followed, they were afraid.” 
Then He took them and told them again the things that 
were to happen to Him at Jerusalem: “The Son of Man 
shall be delivered to the chief priests and scribes, and they 
shall condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him to the 
Gentiles, and they shall mock Him, and shall spit upon 
Him, and shall scourge Him, and shall kill Him; and after 
three days He shall rise again.” There may be some 
enlargement here; but, certainly, He made at this time 
some such reference to His death. 

Then we have the coming to Him of James and John, 
desiring the chief places in the Kingdom. This implies 
that He had said something which led His disciples to 
expect the speedy coming of the Kingdom; but this request 
brought home to Him the sad fact that even His own chosen 
and favourite disciples were still holden by the cords of earth, 
still chained in slavery to this world; and He must have felt 
still more strongly how necessary would be some great ran- 
soming or redeeming act. Therefore He asked them if they 
were able to drink of the cup that He should drink of, and 
be baptized with the baptism that He should be baptized 
with. Thus it is manifest that it was while the thought of 
His death at Jerusalem filled His mind, and when its neces- 
sity had been made more and more plain to Him, that He 
said, “The Son of Man came, not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” 

As to the meaning of the word rendered “ransom ” 
(Avrpov) there can be little doubt, although it has been the 
subject of much discussion. Its use in the Septuagint 
shows that it is simply the price paid for the redemption of 
persons or things—e,., of the land (Lev. xxv. 24), of a slave 
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(Lev xxv. 51, 52),,0f a manslite (or soul) (Exod; xxi 
30.075, xxx, 12; Num. xxxvisiy792 (of tone worthy of 
death) “Prov. -xiil. 8). If iswused im the Sep7) and ALWe 
to translate forms of three Hebrew words—os} (Gaal) and 
7B (Padah), to free, and 153 (Kapher), to cover (in one case 
it translates another Hebrew word, MJechzr, price (Isa. xlv. 
13)); but zz every instance it has the meaning of the price 
paid, either literally or figuratively, for redemption. The 
connection of Kopher with Kaphar, the word commonly 
translated “make an atonement”, has led to the contention 
that ransom here must be understood in an expiatory sense. 
But Képher means literally a covering, as in Gen. vi. 14, 
“pitch it within and without with pitch,” ze, material for 
covering’; in Cant.1. 14, iv. 03, itis rendered> “(@amphire”: 
R.V. “henna flowers” (which were used for covering or 
tinging women’s nails with a reddish hue). It is used of 
the ransom money for each Israelite (Ex, xxi. 30, xxx. 12), 
and for the life of the man-slayer (Num, xxxv. 31, 32)— 
that which covers them; Samuel protests that he has never 
taken a ransom (or bribe) to blind the eyes with (1 Sam. 
Mit oon chijob. xxx 2A xexVie TS > Ps cxlix SR eProvemd 
35). In each instance of its use Kdpfer retains its radical 
sense of a covering (which is also that of Kaphar) and in 
no case is Kdopher used of sacrificial atonements or ex- 
piations. Nor is the verb Avtpdw ever employed in the Sepr. 
to translate Kaphar. The other words (Gaal and Padah) 
are constantly employed to express those ideas of deliver- 
ance and redemption of which the Old Testament is so full. 
We are thus led up to the thought of the great Redemption 
promised to Israel (Avtpwous)—see Luke i. 68, ii. 38, 
xxiv. 21; and of the Lord Himself as the Redeemer 
(0 Avtpovmevos)—see Isa. xli. 14, xliii. 14, xliv. 243 


1 It is osszble that our Lord had in His mind Isa. liii. 11, 12, where 
making “many” righteous and bearing the sins of “many” is spoken 
of ; but as this is not certain, we cannot press the reference. 
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The connection in which the saying stands leads us to 
think primarily of an ethical aim in this Redemption. It 
was to break the bonds of sense, and to deliver from the 
flesh and from the power of the world. But it would also 
be a deliverance from the death that was the consequence of 
such worldliness; it would be a ransom for the souls of 
those who were gaining the world and losing that soul for 
which they could give nothing in ransom or exchange. 

Therefore we have the phrase aytl mroAdOp, “instead of 
(or for) many.” Not much is to be gained by argument 
about the force of ayti. The preposition means radically 
“face to face,” over against. While it has often the sense of 
“instead of,’ it also points to the price, consideration, or 
reason for which anything is done, as in Heb. xii. 2, “Who 
for the joy set before Him endured the Cross, and Eph. v. 
31,” “for this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother.” Its special significance depends on the connection 
in which it stands. A substitutionary meaning does not 
necessarily belong to it, except in the sense that what is 
given or done is substituted for what is received, as, e.g., the 
price paid for anything. A passage in Matt. xvii. 27, 
referring to the payment of the Temple tax, is of special 
interest in this connection. For, according to Exod. xxx. 
12, this, or a similar tax, was to be a ransom (Avtpov) for 
each man’s soul or life, strictly “7zzstead of” the person. 
In vers. 15, 16, it is called “ atonement money,’—“to make 
atonement for your souls.” The “atonement” is here 
manifestly by way of ransom paid for, ze. instead of, their 
souls or lives, that is to say, this “covers” them so that 
they go free. Professor Bruce thinks that the saying in 
Mark x. 45 was directly connected in the mind of Jesus 
with the incident of the payment of this Temple tax, which 
occurred at Capernaum just before setting out on the 
journey to Jerusalem. “ This life, though they know it not, 
is like the half-shekel, their ransom money, and I gladly 
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yield it up to save their souls from death” (Kzngdom of God, 
p. 240).1 This would be the result of His giving His life 
for them. In Z/zs sense, therefore, the Saviour regarded 
His life as given znustead of theirs and to ransom theirs. 
His sacrifice was that which should redeem men from the 
power of evil that held them fast and landed them in death. 
It was truly a ransom for their souls. In what precise way 
it was to operate to this end is not yet clear. But there is 
surely no need for asking the question that once so greatly 
troubled men’s minds, and to which such strange answers 
were given: To whom was the ransom to be paid? Many 
of the Church Fathers held that it was to Satan, and it was 
not till Anselm that this theory was abandoned. But when 
a patriot lays down his life to ransom his brethren held in 
bondage or exposed to death, it is not a price that is pazd 
to any one. Yet it is a real ransom, given “for” them 
and “in their stead.” Since, as the result of this giving of 
His life as a ransom, deliverance or redemption should 
come to many, we see here again that the object of our 
Lord’s death, as present in His own mind, was to bring in 
that Kingdom of God, in the coming of which alone she 
great Redemption—the lutrosis so long promised and so 
eagerly longed for by many should be found. 

3. The first words at the Passover Supper in the upper 
room in Jerusalem. These were, according to Mark (xiv. 
22): “ And as they were eating, He took a loaf, and having 
blessed, He brake it, and gave it to them, and said, Zake 
(ye), this zs My body.” We have, in this and the two 
following verses, Schmiedel says, with the omission of 
“Take” (AdSere), “the relatively (not absolutely) oldest, 

' Hollmann traces dirpoy to its most probable Aramaic equivalent, 
purkono, as that which was most likely actually used by Jesus. It 
might mean either Redemption in the strict sense, or in the more 
general sense of “freeing” or “salvation.” The meaning was, he holds, 


that many would by Christ’s death be led to repentance, and so saved 
from destruction (of. czz., pp. 107, 108). 
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form of the words of the institution of the Eucharist” (Ency. 
Bi6b1, ii., col. 1886). 

Whether this was the Paschal Supper proper, and 
whether our Lord meant to institute a lasting ordinance in 
His Church, are questions which we need not discuss at 
present. There can be no doubt that the narrative means 
to represent this as at least standing for the Passover observ- 
ance, and to make our Lord compare His sacrifice to that 
of the Lamb that was slain as the prelude to the re- 
demption or deliverance from Egypt. His “body” here 
represents Himself sacrificed as the prelude to the greater 
spiritual and eternal Redemption represented by the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. Was it only in a general way 
that He made this comparison, or can we draw from it 
some definite conclusions respecting the nature of His 
Sacrifice? Here we think there are two dangers to be 
guarded against—on the one hand, putting too much into 
our interpretation of this representation, and, on the other 
hand, failing to see what it really does suggest. The 
question is not concerning the origin and value of sacrifice 
in general, or of the Passover sacrifice in particular. We 
cannot now maintain that sacrifice was, in any form of it, 
a direct or positive Divine institution. It had its origin in 
the natural desire to please and to placate the Deity, con- 
ceived as men in the childhood of the world were alone able 
to think of Him. The “ Mosaic Legislation” concerning 
sacrifice was designed to free the custom from some of its 
worst abuses, and to make it an agency for keeping the 
people in their Covenant relation to God. So far as it 
implied a deepened sense of sinfulness, it was a great 
advance on what had gone before. But a system of animal 
sacrifices was very imperfect, and liable to great misconcep- 
tion. There were, however, no sacrifices for real moral 
transgressions, and none of them was a real propitiation of 


God or expiation of sin. They were a means whereby 
8 
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ceremonial and “legal” transgressions, etc, might be 
“covered” and the people kept in the community of 
Jehovah. But, in spite of many dark associations, the idea 
of sacrifice ripened into some of the profoundest thoughts 
that man has reached concerning God and his relation to 
God and his fellows. Amongst the highest conceptions of 
the Old Testament was that, which was gained at length, 
of the vicarious sacrifice of the righteous on behalf of the 
sinful and unworthy. While, therefore, we can no longer 
interpret the death of Christ as the foreseen fulfilment of a 
Divinely appointed system of sacrifice, there is no reason 
for deeming it improbable that Jesus taught His disciples 
the significance of His death by comparing it to those 
sacrifices with which they were so familiar, and which they 
regarded as being of Divine appointment. Such sacrifice 
furnished a suitable form for His representation. 

Our Lord’s personal attitude towards the sacrificial 
system that was at the foundation of the worship of His 
people, is not easy to determine from the material afforded 
by the Synoptic Gospels. We read, indeed, that He bade 
the Leper whom He cleansed go and show himself to the 
Priest, and offer for his cleansing the things which Moses 
commanded; but the added words, “for a testimony unto 
them,” do not indicate His own sympathy with the 
requirement. The saying in the A.V. in Mark ix. qo, 
“Every sacrifice shall be salted with salt,” is doubtful, and 
has been removed from the text of the R.V. He certainly 
recognised “the Law and the Prophets” as a whole, and 
there was a sense in which He regarded it as His mission 
to “fulfil” them. But the connection shows that it was 

1 Tt ought to be noted also that the idea of these sacrifices was not 
that of “atoning for” in the sense of “making amends or reparation.” 
The word translated ‘‘ Atonement ” in the Old Testament (A.V.) means 
“a covering” (see Dr. Driver’s art. “ Propitiation” in Dictionary of the 


Bible, vol. iv.), Dr. Davidson’s The Theology of the Old Testament, and 
Chap I. Pt. iv. of this Book). 
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the moral and spiritual requirements and ideals that He 
had in view. In the place of many things said “to them 
of old time,” He put His “But 7 say unto you.” Instead 
of leaving the offerer at the altar to be satisfied with the 
official Atonement for him there, He bids him first be 
reconciled to his brother (not only to God), and then come 
and offer his gift. This was something quite new, and 
opposed to the current satisfaction with the efficacy of 
the altar atonements. In like manner He set aside the 
“ Mosaic” Laws of clean and unclean foods for that which 
affected the character of the man. He adopted twice, in 
opposition to His legal critics, the saying of the Prophet, 
“J desire mercy, and not sacrifice,’—-something which, He 
said, they were wilfully ignorant of. Yea, He said “In 
this place there is a greater thing than the Temple” 
(which, with its sacrifices, was everything to them). Most 
express of all was His saying to the scribe, who declared 
that to love God and the neighbour was “ much more than 
all whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices”: “Thou art not 
far from the Kingdom of God” (Mark xii. 32-34). When 
He purified the Temple, it was on the prophetic ground 
that it should be “a house of prayer for all nations.” The 
sacrificial ritual was presided over by the Sadducees, with 
whom our Lord had little in common. And, when we 
think of the enormous quantity of animal blood shed in 
the sacrificial ritual, we can scarcely believe that the spirit 
of our Lord had much in sympathy with such worship. 
On the whole, the impression is made on our minds that 
His attitude towards the sacrificial system was rather that 
of the early Prophets, than that of one who regarded it as 
having a special Divine approbation and purpose. 

The Passover, however, had a special significance of 
its own, and no true Israelite could fail to observe it. 
It pointed back to the great deed that lay at the 
foundation of the whole national and religious life of 
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the people—their Redemption from Egyptian bondage, 
and their acceptance by God as His own chosen people. 
It went back to something earlier than all the Levitical 
sacrifices, and in it, as Philo says, each Israelite rejoiced 
to be himself honoured with the priestly function (although 
this was perhaps more ideal than real) (Vzta Mos., iii. 121, 
Bohn’s trans.), and by it, year after year, he was. reminded 
and assured of his Covenant relation to his God. There 
was a special fitness in our Lord’s choosing this Passover 
observance for impressing upon His disciples the nature of 
His coming death. If ever there was a time when the 
thoughts of the people were specially centred on Redemp- 
tion, and when their longings for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God found expression, it was at that Passover 
service to which they gathered from all parts of the world, 
as indeed we find such longings expressed in the later 
Jewish prayers for the occasion. The memory of what 
their God had wrought for them kindled their hopes for 
what He would again work in their behalf. It was in 
that first great Redemption that God had revealed Him- 
self as their God and that their nation had been founded. 
It was most natural, therefore, that our Lord should choose 
this occasion for the representation of His death as that 
which should bring in the greater Redemption of the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. St. Luke’s Gospel tells 
us that Jesus specially desired to eat this last Passover 
with His disciples: ‘ With desire I have desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer” (Luke xxii. 15). It 
also tells us that He regarded the Passover as something 
that had its /wdjilment in the Kingdom of God (xxii. 16), 
and it shows us how confident He was that through His 
sacrifice of Himself the Kingdom of God should come— 
ver. 18: “I say unto you, I will not drink from henceforth 
of the fruit of the vine, until the Kingdom of God shall 
come.” This last particular—one of great importance for 
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understanding our Lord’s view of His death—is preserved 
for us by the other two Evangelists also (Matt. xxvi. 29; 
Mark xiv. 25). It is quite clear, therefore, that Jesus 
regarded the Lamb that was slain as the prelude to the 
Kedemption from Egypt, as fitted to shadow forth that 
sacrifice of Himself that should bring the greater Redemp- 
tion of the Kingdom of God; that He had no manner of 
doubt that through His sacrifice the Kingdom would come, 
and that He wished His disciples to regard His death as 
having, in some sense, a similar relation to them and their 
spiritual and eternal Redemption, as the Lamb slain in 
Egypt had to their fathers and to the first great Redemp- 
tion on which the nation in its Covenant relation to 
Jehovah was founded. He would doubtless also think of 
that “Servant of God” who should be led “like a Lamb 
to the slaughter,” although, in the absence of evidence, we 
cannot press this point in the present connection. His 
sayings, however, at this time show that this passage was 
in His mind (Luke xxii. 37; Mark xiv. 21). 

The question now is, What was the relation of His 
sacrifice to their Redemption, and, in particular, whether 
He meant His disciples to understand that it should have 
a relation to the Divine Forgiveness of sin and to their 
acceptance with God? To this question we may answer, 
(1) That it was impossible for His disciples, with their 
view of sacrifice, to understand Him otherwise. With 
all sacrifices with Blood the idea of “Atonement” was 
associated—represented by the sprinkling of the Blood 
of the victim. Of the Blood it was said, “I have given 
it to you to make Atonement for your souls.” As con- 
taining the life, it belonged to God, and was gzven by Him 
to the people for this purpose. It was therefore never to 
be eaten, but to be sprinkled on the altar for “ Atonement.” 
Only when the sin that might have rested on the worshipper 
was thus “covered” could he draw nigh acceptably with 
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his gift. That the Passover was a sacrifice was denied by 
many Protestant theologians, under the exigencies of the 
controversy with the Roman Catholic Church. It is denied 
by some modern writers, e.g, Schultz. But, as Oehler and 
Kurtz have shown, there can be no doubt that it was a 
true sacrifice. As Dr. Edersheim remarks, it preceded all 
the Levitical sacrifices, and may be truly said to have been, 
“in a sense, the cause of all the later sacrifices of the Law 
and of the Covenant itself” (The Temple and its Services 
in the Time of Christ, p. 234). The question is not what 
was the original meaning of the Feast, nor how many 
transformations it had passed through prior to the time 
of Christ, but ow zt was regarded by the men of His time, 
especially those who were united with Him in the last 
Passover Supper. We find the Passover frequently spoken 
of as a sacrifice in the Old Testament, and it was so 
regarded by the later Jewish teachers. Both Philo and 
Josephus speak of it as such. The Jewish doctors held 
that it was allied to the peace-offerings, the blood of which 
was sprinkled on the altar, and the bodies eaten by the 
offerers in token of their acceptance. Dr. Edersheim says, 
“Tt belonged neither to one nor another class of the 
sacrifices ; it was neither exactly a sin-offering nor a peace- 
offering, but combined them both” (The Temple and tts 
Services, p. 233). It was not a sin-offering, because the 
flesh of it was eaten by the offerers, yet the receiving of 
the Blood by the Priests (even though the offerer himself 
may have slain the victim) and its sprinkling on the 
Temple altar show that it had an “atoning” element 
associated with it. This was true of all animal sacrifices 
or offerings—the Blood had always and only this use and 
significance; the people and their offerings were only made 
acceptable thus. The Blood of the Paschal sacrifice was 


1 See proofs in Cudworth’s The True Nature of the Lord’s Supper, 
chaps. 1. and in., “ Intellectual System,” Andover edition, p. 508 ff. 
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sprinkled on the altar as “an acceptance,” to quote the 
words of the modern Jewish Service. The sprinkling of 
the Blood of the first Passover Lambs on the lintels and 
door-posts must have had this significance to the men of 
Christ’s time. Josephus, speaking of it, says that when 
“they were all ready to depart, they offered the sacrifice 
and purified their houses with the blood, using bunches of 
hyssop for this purpose” (Avtiguities, Book ii. chap. xiv. 
6). While, however, the Jews of our Lord’s time had 
been made familiar not only with an “atoning” efficacy 
in the Blood of sacrifice, but, according to the prevailing 
conception of the nature of sacrifice, with the idea of 
substitutionary Atonement, it may be questioned whether 
the Paschal Lamb was regarded as having been the 
substitute for the first-born of Israel when the first-born 
of the Egyptians were slain. It is certain that afterwards 
it was associated with the Redemption of the first-born of 


1 What was precisely the value of “the Blood,” which as containing 
“the soul” or “life” made “Atonement” or “covering” for the souls 
of the worshippers, is difficult to determine. There do not appear clear 
and good grounds for either the old theory of “ life for life”—the animal 
life being accepted instead of that of the sinful offerer, who deserved 
death—or for the more modern theory that its atoning significance 
consisted in the presentation of a pure life to God. This last view 
seems far too refined, and the offering of an avzmad life to God could 
scarcely meet, or even represent, what was really a moral requirement. 
All that can be said, perhaps, is that it was so instituted or appointed. 
Professor Paterson, in his article on “ Sacrifice” in Dzctionary of the 
Bible, inclines to the older opinion, for which there is not a little to be 
said, especially from the relation in which “bearing sin” stands to 
Atonement on the one hand and to death on the other; also from 
the identification of “shedding blood” with “taking life.” It is said, 
indeed, that the Blood is given “to make Atonement for your souls (or 
lives).” But perhaps all that can be affirmed with certainty is that the 
Blood, being the life, belonged to God, and was given by Him (so it 
was represented) to make “Atonement” for //ezr souls or lives. In 
what precise way it did so is not stated. Professor Paterson also thinks 
that the swds¢itutionary conception of sacrifice, common in later Judaism, 
already appears in the Levitical sacrifices. See Dictionary of the Bible, 
iv. p. 342. Dr. Davidson regards it as questionable whether this idea is 


to be found in the Law. (OP. cit. p. 353). 
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man and beast (Exod. xiii. 11-15, xxxiv. 20, Heb. Padah 
Sept. AvTpéw), and, although actual proof is awanting, it 
would not have been unnatural, but in keeping with the 
idea of substitutionary sacrifice in general, so to regard it. 
In this case, Jesus would have pointed to Himself as being 
in His death, in a higher sense, the substitute for those for 
whom He died, and, zz ¢hzs sense, their “ransom” from the 
death to which they as sinners were liable. We have no 
proof, however, that this thought was in His own mind or 
in the minds of His disciples. But since it was owing to 
the sprinkling of the Blood on their dwellings that the 
Israelites were spared and delivered, and since the Pass- 
over Lamb, which commemorated this, was always slain 
at the Temple and had its Blood sprinkled on. the altar 
as “atoning” Blood, after which only could the sacrifice be 
partaken of by the offerers, like that of the peace-offering 
or as a “ Feast upon Sacrifice,’—having thus been assured 
of their acceptance and communion with God,—it was 
impossible that the sacrifice so treated should not have 
been associated in the minds of the disciples with the idea 
of “Atonement” or Remission of sins. At the Paschal 
Supper, the Lamb was usually distributed with the 
formula, “This is the body of the Paschal Lamb,”! 
When, therefore, our Lord in their presence substituted 
for the flesh of the Paschal Lamb the bread that should 
represent His body—when He said, “This is My body” 
—He must have had in view, and meant His disciples to 
think of, a Redemption greater than that from Egyptian 
bondage, which should follow His sacrifice of Himself, and 
they could not but associate with that redemptive sacrifice 
that thought of “ Atonement” or of their acceptance with 
God, which was set forth by the sprinkled Blood of the 
Paschal Lamb. It must have led them, when they came 


' Hausrath, Mew Testament Times, ii. 263, referring to Mishna 
Pesachim, last chapter, sec. 3. 
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to think of the meaning of the Cross, to regard their 
Lord’s sacrifice of Himself as an act by which they should 
be brought into a new Covenant relation to God and of 
acceptance with Him. Our Lord’s act and words could 
have no other meaning to those who were along with Him 
at that moment commemorating the Redemption from 
Egypt, who were rejoicing in the blessings that were thus 
renewed to them as members of the Covenant, and who 
were at the same time, doubtless, cherishing the hope of 
the Divine appearing for “the consolation of Israel,” and 
for its deliverance from its miseries through the bringing in 
of the long-looked-for Kingdom of God. The coming of 
the Kingdom had also a Judgment element, and they would 
understand that this sacrifice of their Master on their behalf 
would “cover” them in that Day, as the sprinkled Blood 
of the lamb, slain in Egypt, had covered their fathers 
when the destroying angel passed through the land, slay- 
ing the first-born of the Egyptians. The least that we 
can say is, that those who heard Him would, either 
then or afterwards, understand that He was giving Him- 
self as a sacrifice, in some sense, for their deliverance, as 
that of a people whose sins had been removed, and who 
had been brought into such acceptance with God as should 
be manifested in the great Redemption of the promised 
Kingdom! 

1 Oehler holds that the Passover sacrifice was really a peace-offering, 
and as there can be no peace-offering without an Atonement, which is 
accepted by the sprinkling of the Blood, so does the Passover pre- 
suppose an act of expiation, effected by the application of the Blood of 
the Paschal Lamb. But he holds that there is no ground for saying 
that it was in the place of the first-born of Israel, who had properly 
incurred death (Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, \i. 114). Pro- 
fessor Paterson in his article on “ Sacrifice,” and Dr. Driver in that on 
“Propitiation,” in the Déctéonary of the Bible, both hold that there was 
an “atoning” element in all the four kinds of sacrifice with Blood. As 
to an atoning element in the Paschal Lamb, Dr. Moulton, in his art. 


“ Passover,” holds that “in older days a Feast meant always a sacrifice,” 
and that, as regards this particular sacrifice, “the piacular element stands 
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Our confidence in this conception of the Passover 
sacrifice as having an “atoning” value, is deepened by the 
use made of it by Paul—who speaks of Christ as “our 
Passover sacrificed”—and by the other Christian writers, 
especially the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whose 
argumentation for the confirmation of the faith of Jewish 
Christians rests largely on such a significance in all sacri- 
fices with Blood, and would have been quite valueless had 
this view not been entertained by the Jews of that time. 
In Heb. xi. 28 it is said of Moses: “By faith he kept 
(or instituted) the Passover, and the sprinkling of the blood, 
that the destroyer of the first-born should not touch them.” 
It “covered” them, “So should the ‘sacrifice cof Christ 
cover those who believed when the judgment of God 
should fall on the sinful nation. In the Fourth Gospel, 
also, Jesus is presented as the true Paschal Lamb, who by 
His death takes away the sin of the world. The Christian 
Apostles, in explaining the death of Christ after the 
analogy of “atoning” sacrifices were not thus introducing 
something new, but only following out what had been 
plainly suggested to them by such representations on our 
Lord’s part as those before us. But, of course, it does not 
follow that the Jewish conception of sacrifice is to rule us 
in our interpretation of the Cross. 

(2) This meaning is confirmed by the fact that the 
very idea of the Kingdom 'of God, to bring in which Jesus 
gave Himself as a sacrifice, and which He so confidently 
felt should follow His death, was that of a Dispensation 
founded on a great Divine act of Remission of sins, or 
declaration of the Divine Forgiveness. It was because of 
such Forgiveness or in it, that God should appear as their 
Redeemer, 
out in the present accounts with especial prominence. For the blood 


ceremonial (Exod. xii.) can hardly have any other meaning.” In art. 
“ Feasts,” Principal Harding gives expression to a similar opinion. 
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_4. The words that follow have a similar significance, 
“This ts My Blood of the Covenant” (Mark xiv. 24). 
Although our Lord’s thought probably went back to the 
institution of the Passover as the real foundation of the 
Covenant between God and Israel, it is generally held 
that He had also in view the narrative in Exodus xxiv. of 
the solemn inauguration of the Covenant of Sinai through 
the mediation of Moses. It is there said that Moses took 
the Blood of the sacrifices—burnt-offerings and _peace- 
offerings, sacrificed to the Lord—and, having first sprinkled 
half of it-on the altar, sprinkled the other half upon the 
people, and said, “ Behold the Blood of the Covenant, which 
the Lord hath made with you concerning all these words,” 
or “upon all these conditions.” Our Lord, therefore, here 
points to His own Blood as that of the “ New Covenant ”— 
(although the word zew may not properly belong to the 
text, it is implied)—-which it was announced through 
Jeremiah and other prophets should be made with the 
people, and which, while inward and spiritual, was based on 
the Forgiveness of sins (Jer. xxxi. 31 f). The only questions 
are, What part the Blood played in relation to a Covenant 
of this kind between God and man; and whether (accord- 
ing to our conception of this) our Lord meant merely to 
say that His Blood was the Confirmation or Seal of the 
Covenant, assuring men of God’s Love and Forgiveness 
(as some hold); or that it had also an “atoning” efficacy, 
having to do with the declaration of Forgiveness, and the 
acceptance of men into the Covenant relation, But sup- 
posing that the idea that what is here denoted is the con- 
jirmation of the New Covenant is correct, there must have 
been something in the sacrifice of Christ which was the 
ground or reason of such confirmation; for Jesus certainly 
did not refer to His Blood in any merely material sense. 
As Professor J. S. Candlish remarks: “ A covenant becomes 
effectual when its condition is fulfilled, and, in the cases where 
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it was ratified by sacrifices, this was meant by solemn 
religious sanctions to preclude the parties from retreating 
from their engagements. The death of Christ fulfilled the 
condition necessary for the bestowal of the forgiveness 
and renewal promised by God, and so made His disposi- 
tion of Grace effectual and unchangeable” (“The Notion 
of Divine Covenants in the Bible,” Eaposztory Times, iv. 21). 

It has to be observed that before Moses sprinkled the 
half of the Blood upon the people, he had sprinkled the 
other half of it on the altar, before God (Exod. xxiv. 6). 
This could have no other meaning than that which was 
contained in all similar sprinklings of the altar with the 
Blood, which as belonging to God was given by Him to 
the people, “to make Atonement for their souls.” It is 
always this that secures the people’s acceptance with their 
God. According to all analogy, therefore, our Lord must 
have meant, when He spoke of His Blood as that “of the 
(New) Covenant shed for many,” that it was shed for them, 
as being in some sense an “atoning sacrifice”; that it was 
that which so “sanctified” them that they could be 
accepted by God as those to whom the blessings of the 
New Covenant belonged. As in the case of the Paschal 
Lamb—both offered and eaten—we see the two sides of 
this institution of the New Covenant. As in the institution 
of the Old Covenant, the Blood sprinkled on the altar was 
“the Blood of Atonement,” while that sprinkled on the 
people was that of their acceptance of the Covenant and 
consecration to God under it; so we behold in the sacrifice 
of Christ the “atoning” element Godwards, in virtue of 
which the Divine Forgiveness goes forth, and also that 
which, “taken” by us, signifies our entrance into the 
Covenant, the acceptance of it on our part, and our 
inspiration and consecration under it—that which brings 
to us, in fact, the spiritual power promised in the New 


Covenant. 
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That this was the significance of the Blood of the 
Covenant, is confirmed by what the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews says respecting it—writing as he does with 
express reference to Jewish beliefs. In chap. ix. 19-22 
he says that Moses “sprinkled both the book itself, and all 
the people, saying, This is the Blood of the Covenant 
which God commanded to you-ward,” and that the taber- 
nacle itself and all the vessels of the ministry were in like 
manner “sprinkled with blood,” according to that principle 
of the Law, that “all things are cleansed with Blood, and 
apart from shedding of Blood there is no remission.” And 
in chap. x. 29 he speaks of him who “counted the Blood 
of the Covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, a common 
thing ”—-sanctification, in this connection, meaning, of 
course, cleansing from guilt, so as to be acceptable to God. 

Another suggestion has been made as to the significance 
of the Blood of the Covenant, in keeping with what Professor 
Robertson Smith maintains was the original way of making 
a Covenant by both parties having communion in the same 
Blood. The question before us, however (as in the case of 
the Passover sacrifice), is not what was the original way 
of making a Covenant, or the original use of the Blood 
in making such Covenants between man and man, but 
what was the significance of the Blood as sprinkled on 
God’s altar according to the Israelitish Legislation? and the 
common belief of the people of the time. With reference 
to the above-quoted opinion of Dr. Robertson Smith, 
Dr. Davidson remarks (in his art. “Covenant” in the 
Dictionary of the Bible, i. 512): “This may be, but, in the 
main, the sacrifice, being an offering to Jehovah, was 
piacular, atoning for and consecrating the people on their 
entering upon their new relation to Jehovah, Heb. x. rg, ff” 
The idea of a common participation in the same element 
has, no doubt, its place in relation to a Covenant sacrifice. 
We see it in the Feast that followed the institution of the 
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Sinaitic Covenant, and in relation to the sacrifice of Christ 
this is precisely what is signified by the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. That life which was offered to God on 
our behalf, being accepted, becomes the ground of our 
confident communion with God and the source of our 
spiritual sustenance. We “feed” on Christ as He in Whom 
God and man are one. But in all sacrifices wherein this 
Communion idea was expressed there was, first of all, an 
“Atonement” offered and accepted. As Dr. Cudworth 
showed very clearly, long ago, the Lord’s Supper is “a 
Feast upon Sacrifice”; but before there can be the Feast 
there must be the “atoning” sacrifice, bringing men into 
acceptance with the Holy God. 

As Dr. Davidson points out in his article just men- 
tioned, in Deutero-Isaiah the New Covenant becomes 
associated with that Servant of the Lord, who represents 
“the idea of the true knowledge or word of the true God 
implanted in Israel, incarnated in the seed of Abraham,” 
and “personified into a Being,” with whom we have seen 
reason to believe our Lord identified Himself, and whose 
experience of suffering He took as pointing forward to 
and illustrating His own—as finding, indeed, its complete 
fulfilment in His Cross. In the words of a recent writer 
on this prophecy: “The Divine ideal, represented by the 
Servant of the Lord, becomes the basis of a new national 
life, inasmuch as it expresses that for the sake of which 
Jehovah enters into a new Covenant relation with His 
people” (Skinner’s /satah, “Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges,” ii.-20" “See “also: Principal G, A. «Smiths 
Lsaiah). 

We find here, therefore, a natural transition to that 
other main thought which we believe our Lord had before 
Him with reference to His sufferings, viz., that sacrifice 
through which the Servant of the Lord should reach His 
triumph as depicted in Isaiah liii., especially in the words, 
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“Tf he should make his soul an offering for sin.” This is 
in harmony with all those other sayings—the giving of 
His life as a ransom for many, of His body “for” His 
disciples, and of His Blood as that of the New Covenant ; 
and also with the joyous, though solemn, nature of the 
occasion. 

5. The terms in which He speaks of His Blood give 
also good reasons for accepting as at least as truly express- 
ing the thought of the Master, the words that are added in 
Matthew’s Gospel, efs &heouv duaptiar, “ for,” literally “ unto, 
remission of sins.” His Blood that was being shed—the 
same word (€xxyvvw) that is used by Jesus of the Blood of 
the prophets that had been wickedly shed—“ all the righteous 
Blood shed on the earth” (Matt. xxiii. 35 ; Luke xi. 50)—is 


2? ¢ 


“for” (arepi, literally “ about,” “concerning ”—common with 
sacrifices) “many.” His violent death should be Divinely 
overruled for the good of many; yea, it was “concerning” 
them, or in relation to them, that it was submitted to; it 
should bring them even that remission of sins which, in one 
aspect, was identical with the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. As Professor Bruce asks: “ According to all the 
analogies of the Old Testament sacrificial system, what can 
‘blood shed for many’ mean but blood shed for the re- 
mission of sins?” (The Kingdom of God, p. 147). In any 
case, the idea of the “remission of sins” was fundamental 
to that of the Kingdom of God, and if Jesus died to bring 
the one, He died to bring the other also; if, indeed, we 
should not rather say that,so far at least, the two are 
identical. The differences in the reports of our Lord’s 
words at the Last Supper, as given by the three Evangelists 
and by Paul, are really of very little consequence. We 


1 Professor Harnack remarks: “That Jesus at the celebration of the 
first Lord’s Supper described His death as a sacrifice which He should 
offer for the forgiveness of sin, is clear aes the account of Paul” (/zstory 
of Dogma (E.T)., i. 66, note). 
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may confidently say, in the words of Professor Bruce, “ It 
is morally certain that Jesus uttered words which gave His 
disciples a most important hint as to the significance of His 
Passion, affording clearer insight into the mystery than any 
previously spoken.- Virtually, if not in so many words, He 
said, This cup denotes My blood, the blood of a new 
Covenant shed for many for the remission of sins” (Zhe 
Kingdom of God, p. 248). 

There is a tendency to belittle the importance of the 
Last Supper for the understanding of the Cross. But the 
fact that Jesus compares His death to the two great zztro- 
ductory sacrifices, through the Blood of which, the Israelites 
were originally received into the Covenant relationship, 
certainly strongly suggests that He had in view the setting 
up of a new relationship of men to God, with respect to 
which His sacrifice of Himself should be the ground of 
their confidence ; for the Blood of Sacrifice had always the 
significance of rendering those for whom it was poured out, 
acceptable to God.t 


1 As already mentioned, Dr. Hollmann restricts the words at the 
Last Supper to the two corresponding sayings, “‘ This is My Body” and 
“This is My Blood” (of. cé¢., pp. 133 ff.) ; and it must be admitted that 
he appears to have some reason on his side for regarding ris duabnxns 
(which makes a double genitive in the sentence) as a later insertion. 
On the other hand, we have in I Cor. xi. 25, which is the earliest written 
account of the words at the Last Supper, 7 xawv7) dSiaOjxn; and, as 
Professor Harnack remarks respecting an attractive theory put forth by 
Spitta, ‘‘the words in 1 Cor. xi. 23, ‘For I received of the Lord that 
which I also delivered unto you,’ are too strong for me.” Dr. Hollmann 
ascribes the reference to the Covenant as due to the Pauline conception 
of Christianity as a new dispensation. But Paul only in one other place, 
(2 Cor. ili. 6f.), makes any special use of the idea of a new Covenant, and 
it cannot be described as one of his leading ideas. His account of the 
institution shows, at the least, that the reference to the Covenant was in 
the Christian tradition before his conversion. Why should not Jesus, 
with His interest in the Old Testament, which in its highest significance 
He regarded it as His mission to fulfil, have thought of the New 
Covenant—one of the most spiritual representations therein? as Pro- 
fessor Davidson has said, “In its visions of the New Covenant the Old 
Testament becomes Christian” (art. “Covenant,” Dictionary of the 
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We gather, therefore, from these special sayings, that 
our ‘Lord’s death on the Cross came to Him as something 
_inevitable in the fulfilment of His mission as the Founder 
of the Kingdom of God; that it was to ransom or deliver 
men from sin, and the death that is its consequence; that 
it was a sacrifice offered on their behalf. in order that what- 
ever hindered the coming of the Kingdom of God might be 
removed, so that the Kingdom might come in its power 
and the New Covenant of spiritual and eternal life be 
established ; that His Sacrifice had a relation to that For- 
giveness of Sin which was the basis of the New Covenant. 
But it would, of course, be a great mistake to interpret the 
Sacrifice of Christ after the manner of animal sacrifices. It 
must also be remembered that the contents of that New 
Covenant into which men are brought “ through His Blood,” 
and the nature of that Kingdom of God which is thus to 
be established, are wholly ethical and spiritual. Therefore 
our Lord’s ultimate and governing aim and purpose in this 
sacrifice of Himself were ethical and spiritual,—in other 
words, to deliver men from the bondage of sense and sin, 


Bible, i. 514). But even though we should allow nothing but these 
two short sayings to stand (or even, as we have seen, though we take 
Professor Pfleiderer’s still shorter recension, ‘This is My Body”), the 
words of Christ, in the circumstances in which they were spoken, could 
only suggest to His disciples that He was giving Himself, in some sense, 
as a sacrifice for them (or “for many”), and with the idea of such a 
sacrifice, that of “Atonement” could not but have been associated in 
their minds, for it belonged to a@// sacrifices with Blood. Dr. Hollmann 
himself paraphrases the words thus: “As I now break the bread and 
pour out the wine, so will My Body be broken and My blood poured 
out ; yet not in vain, but for salvation to many”—a general statement, 
like that concerning the life given as a ransom for many. But then the 
questions remain: /7 what way Jesus, through His death for them, 
should bring salvation to men? What was sa/vation in His estimation, 
and what did it involve in relation to God? Whether Dr. Hollmann is 
right in seeing this conception realised in the leading of men to repent- 
ance (and so making them members of the Kingdom) will be seen further 
on. We certainly agree with him, that Christ’s sacrifice must be 
interpreted as the continuation and completion of His entire life-service. 
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and to make them in spirit and in truth the children of God 
in the Kingdom of His Love. If His sacrificial death was 
to give them the consciousness of Forgiveness, this was 
in order that they might become the trustful, loving, and 
obedient children of their Heavenly Father. 

We regard these sayings of our Lord as well attested, 
and as expressing in no uncertain terms His own view of 
His death; but we would here repeat that, even though He 
had sazd nothing on the subject, the fact that He accepted 
His death as the culmination of His life-work to bring in 
the Kingdom of God, is alone sufficient for an Evangelical 
conception of His Cross, especially if we have regard to His 
feelings in view of its approach and His actual experience 
thereon. 


CHAPTER: Til 


THE EXPERIENCE OF OUR LORD IN VIEW OF, AND IN, 
His DEATH 


IF we follow the narrative of our Lord’s life, especially as 
it is given us in the Gospel according to Mark, the impres- 
sion is created that He only gradually apprehended the 
significance of His death in relation to the establishment 
of the , Kingdom of God, and that, as He Himself appre- 
hended it more and more fully, He made corresponding 
disclosures of its nature to His discipies.1_ This is contrary, 
indeed, to the view commonly held, which is that, from the 
first setting out on His work as the Christ, Jesus had the 
Cross zz all its significance clearly and fully before Him. 
But it is facts that must guide us if we would find truth on 
this or on any subject—primarily here, the facts recorded 
in the Gospels. As Dr. Mason remarks with reference to 
the development of our Lord’s human character, and with 
regard to the power displayed by Him during His life on 
earth: “Nor need we have any fears in following the exact 
guidance of the Bible. We are safe, and the honour of our 
Lord is safe, in the hands of those who were moved by the 
Holy Ghost to write of Him in the first days of the 
Church.” 2 And, as the same writer says (while Christ 
was truly Divine), “ All Christ’s knowledge, as conveyed to 

us in the Gospel teaching, was, in its form, human know- 
ledge, not Divine. Before knowledge which was Divine in 


1 This is well brought out in Dr. Menzies’ The Earliest Gospel. 
2 The Conditions of Our Lora’s Life on Earth, p. 115. 
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its origin could come through Him to us, it must needs 
be translated into human knowledge, by passing through 
His human mind, expressed by His human lips in human 
language” (zbz7d., p. 118). Such knowledge, we may add, 
in order to be human, must have been humanly gained ; 
else it would not be human knowledge. This is in keeping 
with the representation of our Lord’s early growth in 
wisdom, in insight, or understanding, and of His “learning 
through the things that He suffered.” There is no fear of 
our thus losing the Divine element in His person: we shall 
only see Him to be “the more human, the more Divine” ; 
and we shall be freed from those @ priorz conceptions which 
hinder our understanding both of His Person and of His 
work. How otherwise, indeed, can we regard as real His 
preaching of the Kingdom, His offer of it to the people, 
His calls to receive it, and His warnings of the conse- 
quences of rejecting it? How can we understand His 
appeals to the nation to receive Him, or justify His entry 
into Jerusalem as the Messiah? His prayer in Gethsemane 
shows clearly that, even then, He thought that it was 
possible that His death, in one aspect of it at least, might 
be averted. To think otherwise seems to take all reality 
out of the life of Christ. We do not mean to say, however, 
that Jesus began His course with the certazn expectation 
of a ready acceptance on the part of the people, and only 
later came to take an altogether different view of His fate. 
Far from that. Before ever He came forward to His special 
work, He had pondered deeply the nature of the Kingdom 
of God and the course of Him who was to bring it in. 
Although He may have expected the Kingdom to be set 
up in an outward form on the earth, He had resolutely 
rejected all that was worldly in His conception of it; He 
believed that it must be deepest of all, spiritual—the reign 
of God in the people’s hearts, and the result of the working 
of God’s Grace. He had rejected also all that was worldly 
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or external in His thought of the Christ and His work. 
But the Old Testament gave a twofold conception of the 
course of the Messiah, and events alone could show which 
was the ideal that must be realised by Himself. If the 
people received the Kingdom and its Messiah, the brighter 
pictures would be fulfilled at least in their true spiritual 
import; if they rejected the Kingdom, then it could only 
come, and the Christ be enthroned, through suffering and 
death. 

If Mark ii. 20 stands in its proper place chrono- 
logically, Jesus had anticipated His death some time before 
Cesarea Philippi—it is natural to believe that He must 
have done so; but it was only then that He began to speak 
definitely concerning it. Even then, however, He speaks 
only of being “rejected” — formally, indeed—“by the 
elders, and the chief priests, and scribes,” and of being 
“killed.” It was something, moreover, Divinely appointed 
for Him (4e?). Later, as they passed through Galilee, He 
told His disciples that He should be “delivered up” into 
the hands of men, who should “ kill Him” (Mark ix. 31; 
Pratt, xv, 22, 23; Luke ix. 44). In’Mark x. 45, He, 
for the first time, speaks distinctly of His death as being 
for the benefit of others—‘“a ransom for many.” At the 
Supper (Mark xiv. 18-21) He bases the necessity for His 
death distinctly on the Scriptures: “ For the Son of Man 
goeth, even as it is written of Him”; “ 7e Son of Man is 
going away.’ Scripture states that He is to do so, ze., there 
is a Scripture passage which speaks of an interruption of 
the career of the Messiah, and represents Him as withdrawn 
for a time in order to appear again. If we inquire what 
passage is meant, Isaiah liii. readily occurs to us, The 
Messiah once identified with the Servant of Jehovah in that 
chapter, Scripture is seen to give this forecast of His history 
(vers. 10, 12); He is to go away out of the world under 
the most painful circumstances, but only in order to come 
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back again to enjoy a complete and final triumph” 
(Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, p. 251). But here comes 
distinctly into view the idea of the Messiah’s death as a 
sacrifice im view of sin, for this is how the death of the 
Servant of God in Isaiah is represented. This conception 
of His death is now distinctly put before His disciples by 
the references to His Body and His Blood at the Supper. 
Again, to quote Dr. Menzies: “Christ then regards His 
death as a sacrifice by which the new conditions of life in 
the Kingdom He came to set up are to be introduced. A 
strange fact, that the death of the Messiah should be called 
for as the preliminary to the coming of Messiah’s Kingdom ! 
Yet there is Scripture for it,—and Jesus has considered the 
matter and consented to play the part, so different from 
that which might have been anticipated, which now opens 
before Him” (The Earliest Gospel, p. 253). After His 
rejection at Jerusalem, there seemed nothing left to Him 
but this. He had anticipated His death at an earlier 
period, and possibly He looked on its necessity in keeping 
with the representation of the coming of the Son of Man 
from God, in Daniel. Afterwards He came to regard it, 
or at least began to speak of it, as a necessary sacrifice for 
the sake of others. Perhaps the Transfiguration scene 
marks the decisive transition point. He was assuredly not 
to be taken up to Heaven, but must go forward to Jerusalem 
to die. Still, to leave no Scripture unfulfilled, to make all 
quite certain, and. to give the people an opportunity of 
escaping the doom that would be consequent on His rejec- 
tion, He enters Jerusalem and acts as the Messiah. When 
He is definitely rejected there, He turns away with great 
sorrow in His heart, shedding tears over the doomed city ; 
and saying, “ Henceforth thou shalt not see Me, till thou 
shalt say, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord” (Matt. xxiii. 37-39). The opportunity which He 
gave them to receive Him must have been given in all 
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sincerity, although, doubtless, He had little hope that His 
death should be thereby averted. But, after this definite 
rejection in Jerusalem, He would feel that the description 
of the Servant of God in Isaiah liii—‘“he was despised 
and rejected of men, and we hid as it were our faces from 
him ”—applied in a most literal and unmistakable way to 
Himself, and that what lay before Him was not only death, 
but a sacrificial death in view of the sins of the people. 
He still loved them, but their sin was great—so great that 
the Kingdom of God could not come, until He should, as 
represented in Isaiah, make His soul “an offering (or sacri- 
fice) for sin.” This seemed required of Him by the Holy 
Father. This was what their sin made necessary: He 
must make His soul a guilt-offering for the people’s sin. 
And His love was so great that He would not shrink even 
from this. ex the Kingdom would come; ¢hen should 
He see of the travail of His soul, and be satisfied. Full 
of this thought and purpose at the Last Supper, He sets 
vividly before His disciples this sacrifice of Himself. The 
Paschal Service, with its sacrificial “Lamb,” doubtless 
brought it home still more powerfully to Him. 

We must certainly distinguish between our Lord’s 
belief concerning the meaning of His sacrifice as that was 
drawn from the Old Testament and the actual Divine 
reason for it: Gethsemane shows the necessity for so 
doing. But, if He viewed His death in the light of the 
liii. of Isaiah, He must have thought of it as being in some 
sense an ’asham, or sacrifice for sin necessary for the 
triumph of His cause. He would also be led to associate 
it with sin if He held the belief which appears frequently 
in the Gospels that all suffering and death were due to sin. 
He ascribes the working of evil on men to Satan, and 
Satan only had this power because of men’s sin. His own 
death was in one aspect the work of Satan; it was Satan 
who had entered into Judas to prompt His betrayal; the 
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Son of Man was to be “ delivered into the hands of sinners,” 
it was “the hour and power of darkness.” But this hour 
and power could only have been permitted to come to 
Him because of the sins of others. Ae had no conscious- 
ness of sin, and if death was thus coming to Him it must 
be on account of the sins of those with whom He was 
identified. All that the Evil Power was capable of effect- 
ing, all that that Power was suffered to do, was now to fall 
upon Him as the result of men’s sin, but He, in submitting 
to it, should annul it for ever. 

Next comes Gethsemane; and, knowing the thought 
that filled His mind, we can have little doubt concerning 
the significance of the agony there,,and of His earnest 
pleading with the Father. His state of mind is described 
by the Evangelists in the most expressive terms: “He 
began to be greatly amazed and sore troubled, and He 
saith unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death.”? There was something in the cup given Him by 
His Father to drink, which, may we not reverently say, not 


1 May we not illustrate His feeling by a reference to the two greatest 
instances of self-sacrifice out of regard for others in the Bible—other 
than His own—that of Moses when he was willing that his name should 
be blotted out of the Lord’s Book, and that of Paul, willing to be 
anathema for his brethren’s sake. Moses and Paul were not more filled 
with the spirit of self-sacrificing love than Jesus was? 

2 “"Ho€aro éxOauBeic ba kai ddnpoveiv—‘ He began to be sore amazed, 
and very heavy.’ ©Odos differs from @adpa both in excess of volume, 
being an overwhelming degree of astonishment, and also as containing 
a suggestion of alarm; and éx@apBeioOa is to go the whole length of 
such astonishment, and to be transported out of oneself by it. 
"Adnuovetv denotes a kind of stupefaction and bewilderment, the in- 
tellectual powers reeling and staggering under the pressure of the ideas 
presented to them. This is what the Lord vouchsafed to undergo. The 
transition from imagination beforehand to actual experience was more 
than He’ could well bear, and He felt that it was killing Him. “My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” It took away His 
spiritual breath, so that His very prayers in those long hours in the Garden 
were but broken ejaculations, again and again repeated, saying the 
same words” (Dr. Mason, Zhe Conditions of Our Lords Life on Earth, 
pp. 136, 137). 
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only oppressed but terrified Him, so that He shrank back 
from it and prayed in an agony of earnestness, again 
and again, that, if it were possible, it might pass from Him. 
It could not _be merely the thought that the Christ must 
die, for this had been long before His mind, and was quite 
accepted by Him. To have prayed that that necessity 
might pass from Him, would have been to go back on all 
that had been long settled in His own mind and declared 
to His disciples. It could not be purely physical suffering 
and the death of the Cross with its shame that He dreaded, 
although these were formidable enough. Jesus did not 
fall beneath His martyr disciples here, nor was He incon- 
sistent with the brave words He had spoken to them 
concerning what only they should fear. He had bidden 
them put away fear of those who could kill the body but 
could not kill the soul: was it not something that seemed 
to threaten His very soul that He feared? Nor was it 
only the thought of His rejection by the people and His 
betrayal by a trusted disciple: these did not constitute 
“the cup” which was then held out to Him by the hand 
of His Father. Nor was it the thought that He must die, 
His destiny all ~unaccomplished (Menzies, The Earliest 
Gospel, in loc.), for we have already seen clear evidence that 
He looked to His death as that through which His cause 
should triumph. Nor is His attitude here that of one who 
goes forward wholly of His own motion to give Himself as 
a sacrifice that should, in a purely ethical sense, redeem 
His brethren. No; He would have pressed eagerly, even 
joyfully, onwards to this. Instead, we witness an awful 
fear” take hold of Him, and a strong shrinking back from 
“what He had to do. The cup was one given Him by the 
Father to drink; there was something in it which made 
Him afraid to take it into His hands, and it was only in 
obedience to the Father’s unchangeable and ever-good will 
that He did so. There was not merely the rage of His 
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enemies against Him, and the sin of the people: zs 
Father had given Him this awful cup. The Divine hand ~ 
“itself” seemed raised against Him. As ‘He said to His 
disciples on the way to Gethsemane, “It is written, I will 
smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered 
abroad.” Can we wonder at the dread which now came 
over Him? As already said; we can best understand this 
experience in the light of the thought of His soul (or His 
life) being made “an offering for sin,’ of His being about, 
not merely to die, but to die as one who “bears the sins of 
many.” Perhaps all that was involved in this was not 
clear to the human mind of Christ. Perhaps He feared 
that it might involve separation from God, even utter 
death, although at other times He was confident of His 
personal triumph. It was the coming of the Kingdom— 
the salvation of men—that He was concerned for, and 
that should not fail, even if He Himself—; the thought 
was awful to Him. There was something, for certain, from 
which He shrank in such a way as only some such thought 
seems able to suggest a reason for. No doubt His prayer 
was that, if it was possible, the Kingdom might come 
without the necessity for His dying thus. But the fact 
that it could not come otherwise—that it was God’s unalter- 
able will that He should so die—shows most clearly and 
impressively that His sacrificial death on the Cross held a 
place of deep necessity in relation to the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. It was something which must be ac- 
cepted, something which could not be dispensed with, even 
in the greatness of the Father’s Love for this His perfect 
Son—something which, however dark, was laid upon Him 
of necesstty by God, the Father of Love, and which there- 
fore could not be removed, even by Him with Whom “all 
things are possible.” 

Then, if we have regard to His actual experience on 
the Cross, it is deemed one of the best authenticated facts in 
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the Gospels—“ absolutely certain,” according to the most 
unsparing criticism—that He died with that cry on His 
lips: “ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” ! 

Too much weight must not indeed be allowed to this 
assertion, because this utterance, more than any other 
perhaps, favours that idea of the “simple humanity” of 
Jesus which certain forms of criticism seem bent on main- 
taining. The utterance is given by Mark and Matthew 
alone, having thus, it may be, only the single source here 
followed by those Evangelists. Schmiedel deems the ex- 
perience quite in keeping with the true humanity of Jesus. 
No doubt we can understand even a temporary feeling of 
failure and despair coming over the most devoted Servant 
of God. But, since the most distinctive thing in Jesus was 
His undoubting filial confidence in the Heavenly Father—a 
consciousness of Sonship which made Him Divinely human 
—we can scarcely apply to Him what might be applicable 
to other persons. In any case a psychological explanation 
does not take anything away from the reality of the ex- 
perience. As we shall see, it does not mean that Jesus 
was really forsaken by God and, in an ethical view of the 
Cross as the at-one-ment of God and man, there are reasons 
discernible why Jesus should have passed through such an 
experience. There is little doubt that the utterance was a 
cry wrung from the Saviour in view of what He was left to 
suffer at the hands of His enemies, and it was most probably 
a citation of the opening words of the twenty-second Psalm. 
That it was such a citation appears from the fact that Jesus 
was not in the habit of addressing His Heavenly Father 
as “My God,” but as “Father,” “Righteous Father”; in 
Gethsemane it was “O my Father!” or as Mark has it, 


1 According to Professor Schmiedel, this is one of the five x absolutely 
credible passages” in the Gospels concerning Christ (Z7cy. Bibl, ii. col. 
1881) ; but Schmiedel is emphatic in his repudiation of the thought that 
Jesus died in despair. (Jesus in Modern Criticism, p. 50 fs) 
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the familiar, “Abba!” (Father). To think of Jesus as 
crying “My God! _My_ God!” as the expression of His 
own personal feeling ow ards His Father would seem quite 
out of keeping with that sense of filial relationship which 
was so distinctive of Him. Moreover, the taunts thrown 
at Him, and the mockery with which He was assailed, were 
almost in the very words of this Psalm. Jesus, therefore, 
would have His thoughts carried to it and would feel that 
here, in His experience, it was having fulfilment, like those 
other Scriptures He had referred to. As already noted, 
the Psalm ends in triumph, in the accomplishment of the 
Divine purpose through what was suffered. 

But however we may interpret this cry from the Cross, 
two OME seem ges Jesus was not Lge ADELE by 
uttermost, nor was He ie Wiect ofthe wrath of God 
towards sin. There could be no hiding of the Father’s 
face from Him as zf He were what He really was not. 
The cry is really a question, “Why hast Thou /eft me (as 
"azabh is often rendered)—why hast Thou thus left me to 
the will of mine enemies?” It is actuated by the same 
feeling as prompted the prayer in Gethsemane. The cup 
was not taken away, “Why am I left to drink such an 
awful cup as this?” But this is just the great question, 

_Why was He left to this? Why in the counsels of God 
had He so to suffer before the Kingdom could come? 
There was much more than the severe physical agony in 
it; there was the awful thought of the rejection of the 
Kingdom by His people, the weight of their shameful 
ingratitude, the burden of their sin weighing on His soul, 
and other elements perhaps into which we cannot enter. 
If we cannot think of Jesus as being actually forsaken by 
God or treated as the Representative of sinners, it is certain 
that what He suffered there was the doing of sin, the 
result of sin in men’s hearts, prompting this action on the 
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part of those who rejected Him. It was thus something 
inseparably connected with man’s sin, the most impressive 
manifestation of what sin could work on the most righteous, 
and of what it was necessary for Him to endure if men 
were to be saved from sin. His soul was truly being 
“made an offering for sin,’ although this is not to be 
interpreted with a slavish literalism after the analogy of 
annual sacrifices. The experience that called forth the cry 
finds its surest interpretation in the concluding portion of 
the Psalm, which indeed gives the auswer to the question 
of the opening verse and to which we seem to be pointed 
by our Lord’s adoption of it: “For He hath wot despised 
nor abhorred the affliction of the afflicted, zezther did He 
hide His face from him. A\\ the ends of the earth shal] 
remember and turn unto the Lord; and all the kindreds of 
the nations shall worship before Thee ; for the Kingdom is 
the Lord’s and He is the Ruler over the nations.” It was 
certainly because of and through man’s sin, for the redemp- 
tion of men and that the Kingdom might come, that Jesus 
suffered as He did on that Cross. To see His experience 
thereon as undergone in the fulfilment of a Divine purpose 
of salvation and necessary thereto makes the cry a prelude 
to triumph instead of an utterance of despair. Why it 
was necessary; how His sacrifice had efficacy, and what 
was its real nature, are not yet apparent; and, in seek- 
ing to understand the subject more fully em the light of 
these Gospels, let us (1) consider the significance of the 
name by which our Lord always designated Himself, 
especially in connection with His death—‘“The Son of 
Man”; (2) seek the purport of that phrase, “The Re- 
mission of Sins”; and (3) view the subject in the light 
of our Lord’s teaching concerning “the Kingdom of 
God,” 


Cia Taare 
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IF we would understand the view which Jesus entertained 
of the necessity for His death, we must take into account 
that term by which He chose always to designate Himself 
—“the Son of Man.” It is almost invariably in connec- 
tion with this name that He speaks of His suffering and 
death. The questions, What He meant by this term, and 
whence He derived it, have been largely discussed, and 
they cannot be said to be finally settled. 

It has been denied that Jesus ever applied the term to 
Himself personally. This is, as we have seen, Professor 
Pfleiderer’s position. Professor Carpenter also, in The 
Synoptic Gospels, maintains that on the lips of Jesus the 
term “the Son of Man” was always used impersonally, 
being equivalent to “the Kingdom of God”; and in this 
way he believes that he “clears away from the Teacher all 
those charges of fanatical delusion which have been founded 
on the supposition that in predicting the ‘coming of the 
Son of Man’ He foretold His own return in clouds of 
glory.” “The coming of the Son of Man zs the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. It is not the appearance of a 
person, it is the emblem of a great moral crisis, in which 
the Divine forces of love and truth will be displayed 
amongst men” (Zhe Synoptic Gospels, p. 248, etc, and Ap- 
pendix; Ist ed.). Support for this view is found in the 
substitution of “the Kingdom of God” for “the Son of 
Man coming in His Kingdom” in Mark ix. 1 and Luke 
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ix. 27, as compared with Matt. xvi. 28. But this only 
shows that “the coming of the Son of Man” and “the 
coming of the Kingdom” are so inseparable that the one 
event implies the other—not, by any means, that the one 
representation is exclusive of the other. It is essentially 
the same thing that is described by each of these phrases, 
and therefore they are used interchangeably. Certainly, 
the great thought of Jesus was the Kingdom of God, and 
He was far from claiming any honour or glory for Himself, 
apart from the Kingdom; but if He was conscious that 
the Kingdom had already come in Himself, as He sought 
to see it come in all men, the manifestation of the King- 
dom in its power and glory was inseparable from His own 
manifestation as the representative of the Kingdom 
amongst men—not necessarily, however, by an outward 
coming in the clouds of heaven. It is possible that some 
of the Eschatological representations in the Gospels 
associated with “the coming of the Son of Man” are due 
to the disciples of Jesus rather than to Himself. But the 
saying of Jesus before the High Priest, given by all three 
Evangelists, and regarded by Professor Carpenter as sub- 
stantially genuine, “ Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at 
the right hand of Power, and coming with the clouds of 
heaven” (Mark xiv. 62), is most naturally regarded as 
having a personal reference,—it was so taken by the High 
Priest and Council, without any protest on the part of 
Jesus; and if He on this occasion so referred to Himself, 
He may have done the same on other occasions. There 
are many passages of which, as they stand, an impersonal 
interpretation is, as Professor Carpenter admits, “inappro- 
priate, in fact impossible,” and the presence of the term in 
these passages has to be explained as due to “the Church,” 
which employed it to designate Jesus as the Messiah, 
although He never took to Himself either the title or the 
office. Professor Carpenters ably conducted argument, 
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however, fails to convince us that all the forty separate 
applications of the term to Christ in the first three Gospels 
—many of them found in all three, the title being applied 
to Christ in the Fourth Gospel also—can be explained in 
the way suggested. The coming of the Son of Man and 
the coming of the Kingdom meant the same thing; but 
we can see no reason for throwing out the personal relation 
of Jesus to this coming of the Kingdom—taken, of course, 
not in a material but in a spiritual sense. Jesus probably 
never called Himself “the Christ”: but was it not for this 
very reason that He designated Himself by that term “the 
Son of Man,’ which expressed to His mind what was 
really meant by “the Christ,” and seemed more humble? 

Dr. Martineau, while acknowledging the personal use 
of the term, holds that it always indicated the lowliness of 
the Teacher, and that it is never used in a Messianic sense 
(The Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 335f.). But this 
sense is present, not only in the Eschatological passages, 
but even in those in which the lowliness is most prominent. 
“The Son of Man has not where to lay His head” implies 
a contrast with what might have been expected. The 
same contrast is implied in the saying, “The Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister” (Mark 
x. 45; compare Luke xxii. 27). If we may add such a 
saying as “ The Son of Man goeth as it is written of Him,” 
we have a clear identification with the Christ. So also in 
Mark xiv. 62, etc. 


What, then, did Jesus mean by this name; why did He 
use it; and from whence did He derive it? 

We may say, first, that in the present uncertainty con- 
cerning the date of the Similitudes in the Book of Enoch, 
where the term “the Son of Man” is frequently applied to 
the Messiah, we cannot with any confidence attribute it to 
such a sourc® and the Gospels themselves seem to indicate 
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that it was not a commonly accepted term for the Messiah 
when Jesus appeared. There are two reasons which render 
it unlikely that Jesus adopted the term from the Book of 
Enoch. First, if that book was a current Apocalypse in 
the time of Christ, with the term “the Son of Man” 
applied to the Messiah, Jesus, by adopting that term, would 
have proclaimed Himself the Christ, which was contrary to 
His method; secondly, He would not only have proclaimed 
Himself the Christ, but would have suggested the idea that 
He was a Christ after the type of the Son of Man in Enoch, 
The figure of the Son of Man in that book, with the 
associations surrounding it, is not one that Jesus was 
likely to apply to Himself. 


If, indeed, we had nothing but the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke to guide us, it might seem at first sight that the 
title is simply a well-known Messianic one of which no 
explanation needs to be given, employed by Jesus from the 
first, and having its origin in the Book of Daniel. Still, 
even if this were so, He must have had some good reason 
for avoiding all other designations of the Messiah and for 
invariably calling Himself “the Son of Man.” The Gospel 
according to Mark, however, suggests the explanation of 
its use on the part of Jesus. 


As regards the literal and primary meaning of the 
term as it comes to us, there can, we think, be little doubt. 
In Biblical language, a “son of man” means simply “a 
man” (sometimes the phrase is employed in a poetical or 
exalted sense); therefore “te Son of Man,” taken in this 
simple way, would naturally mean “7¢ke man” in some 
distinctive or pre-eminent sense. We have in the Gospels 
the phrase “the sons of men” (Mark iii. 28). According 
to a common Biblical and Jewish usage of the term “son,” 
“the Son of Man” may also take up into itself the signif- 
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cance of one who is truly man, in some sense the Repre- 
sentative of men, the man who is devoted to the things of 
men; just as to be “a son of God” is to be like God, and 
devoted to the things of God. In this sense we have “the 
sons of the Kingdom” spoken of in the Gospels by Christ, 
viz., those who have the characteristics of the Kingdom, to 
whom it truly belongs (Matt. viii. 12, xiii. 38); and these 
are contrasted with “the sons of the evil one”; “the sons 
of the bridechamber” (Matt. ix. 15); “a son of Gehenna” 
(Matt. xxiii. 15); “the sows of them who slew the prophets ” 
(Matt. xxiii. 31). So Mary’s child should be called “the 
Son of the Most High” (Luke i. 32), and men are called 
“sons of the Most High,” and “sons of their Father Who 
is in Heaven,” when they are like Him in love (Luke vi. 
255) Matt. v. 45). (A. “son of peace’ (Luke ex 6)tis-one 
who loves peace; the “sons of this age” and the “sons of 
light” (Luke xvi. 8) are so designated. because of their 
moral qualities. So we have also “sons of God” and 
“sons of the Resurrection” (Luke xx. 36). Where Jesus 
ig called.“ My Son,” ‘it is’ because He iss“ My ‘chosen? 
(Luke ix. 36). The prodigal said, “I am no more worthy 
to be called thy sow” (Luke xv.-21). When Jesus asked 
the scribes concerning “the Christ, whose Sou is He?” 
He had probably the spiritual qualities or characteristics of 
the Christ in view. (For Jewish usage see Dalman on 
“The Sovereignty of God,” Words of Jesus, pp. 115, 116). 
“The Son of ax” would thus mean He who is man truly, 
and devoted to the real interests of men,—we might even 
say, the Champion and Representative of man; or, as 
Jesus Himself virtually expressed it, “ the Servant of Man.” 

The idea that the term “Son of Man” contained in it 


1 Dalman remarks that the words actually standing in the Greek 
Gospels—é vids Tov av@pamov-—would be understood by Greek readers as 
denoting the Auman descent of the Christ, and that it was probably for 
this reason that the term fell out of use by the Greek-speaking Church 
(The Words of Jesus (E. T.), p. 253). 
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a special reference to humanity, finds strong support in the 
fact made prominent by Wellhausen and other writers, 
and which Professor Pfleiderer alleges as a reason for 
rejecting the use of the term by Jesus entirely, viz., 
that in the Aramaic language, which Jesus spoke, the 
word most probably used by Him—Bar-nashi—means 
simply “an” or “ the man.” Jesus therefore, Wellhausen 
held, in calling Himself Bay-nasha, “meant to convey that 
He had a unique filial consciousness towards God. This 
belonged to Him as man, and might therefore be shared 
by other men. Jesus meant to say that He was the 
typical man.” (Vide “The name Son of Man and the 
Messianic Consciousness of Jesus,” by the Rev. L. A. Muir- 
head, in Expository Times, xi. 62.) Apart from a certain 
abstractness suggested by the phrase “the typical man,” 
this seems really to state the truth concerning the conscious- 
ness of Jesus. And, although Dalman in his Words of 
Jesus controverts the statements of the writers referred to, 
there seems little doubt that Bar-ndshi meant the man 
But when it is, on the ground of this primary meaning of 
the term, denied (as it is by some) that Jesus used it 
Messianically, and that there was anything in Him more 
than in an ordinary man, “a simple humanity,” we are 
compelled to dissent. As we shall see, the term had with 
Jesus, from the first, a Messianic significance; and the idea 
of “a simple humanity,” separated from the Divine element, 
is the zgnzs fatwus which leads so many astray. Professor 
Schmiedel, while admitting its primary meaning as “man” 
simply, holds firmly to its Messianic sense also (see article 
by Muirhead, before cited, and Eucy. 4704, ii., art. “Gospels”). 

1 Vide Dr. Driver’s exhaustive article on “Son of Man,” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iv., where he says, “It thus appears that 
Bar-nash(a) is a common Aramaic expression, in which the force of the 
son [Bar] has been so weakened by time as virtually to have dis- 


appeared, so that it practically means neither more nor less than mam.” 
With the article it would be “the man.” 
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It would be strange if in a language like the Aramaic, in 
which the prefix Bar (son) played such a prominent part in 
the time of Christ, as the Gospels alone show us, it was im- 
possible for one to be called “the Son of Man” in the 
emphatic sense in which Jesus could apply the term to 
Himself. If the Christ could be in that language called 
“the Son of David,” or “the Son of a Star,” or “the Son of 
the Fallen,” why could He not also be spoken of as “the 
Son of Man”? Even if Jesus had to use the circum- 
locution which Professor Pfleiderer says He must have used 
in order to express this if He so designated Himself, Bar 
debar nasha (Evolution and Religion, p. 200), it would not 
have sounded strange to those whose language it was. 
And, as Professor Schmiedel points out, if the writers of the 
Greek Gospels made the mistake of translating “man” in 
the Aramaic by “the Son of Man” when it was used by 
Jesus, why did they not make the same mistake with other 
uses of the same word? In Mark ii. 27, 28, we have both 
“man” and “the Son of Man.” But was it not, most prob- 
ably, just the twofold significance of the term Bar-nashd, 
meaning commonly “man,” or “the man,” simply, but 
capable also of carrying that special significance of “the 
Son of Man” which Jesus put upon it, that rendered it so 
obscure to the disciples and to the people, and that made 
it a term to serve our Lord’s purpose, revealing yet con- 
cealing the truth concerning His Messiahship? If He 
believed that the true man and representative of men was 
the true Messiah, who was also, to His mind at least, spoken 
of in the Old Testament as “the Son of Man,” Jesus would 
have had the best of reasons for adopting Bar-nasha as His 
self-designation. Even if it had a special Messianic signifi- 
cance, He must have had a special reason for selecting it 
rather than “Son of David,” or “Son of Abraham,” or even 
“Son of God”; and that reason may have been because 
Humanity was that which this term expressed. 
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But, as Professor Bruce remarks (Hucy. £z6/,, art. 
“ Jesus”), “We must watch the Son of Man in the act 
of so designating Himself, defining the name by dis- 
criminating use.” The earliest instance of its use is in 
the case of the paralytic, given by all three Evangelists 
(Mark ii. 10; Matt. ix. 6; Luke v. 24): “ But that ye may 
know that the Son of Man hath power (authority) on earth 
to forgive sins.’ Jesus could not mean here directly and 
openly to proclaim Himself as the Christ, which would 
have been quite contrary to His practice; moreover, He 
would not have needed to give any proof of the Christ's 
authority to forgive. But if “the Son of Man” meant 
“man,” or could have been so taken by His hearers, we 
should have a natural meaning given to His words. And 
it was ¢hzs that was so astonishing, that, as Matthew tells 
us, “the multitude marvelled, and glorified God, who had 
given such power (authority) unto men.” Surely we have 
here an indication of how the term was understood. We 
can also thus see how to the scribes it savoured of blas- 
phemy. At the same time, it certainly did not follow that 
all men, or any and every man, had this power or authority. 
It was claimed as man by One Who had within Himself 
the consciousness of realising man’s true life in relation to 
God—de man, the true man, the Son of Man in the 
specific sense of the term—zsat man whom He knew 
Himself to be, and, as such, the true Messiah. 

The second instance is equally clear. It occurs in 
Mark ii. 28 (Matt. xii. 8; Luke vi. 5): “So that the Son of 
Man is Lord even of the Sabbath.’ This certainly does not 
mean that the Messiah was so, in any external sense. Had 
Jesus claimed simply as Messiah to be Lord of the Sabbath, 
this would imply that He had already put Himself forward 


But the reason for His claim with respect to the 
It is 


as such. 
Sabbath day is distinctly given in Mark’s account. 
expressly based on the fact that “the Sabbath was made 
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for (lit. through) man, and not man for (through) the 
Sabbath”; therefore the Son of Man (man in his truth, for 
whom the Sabbath was made) is the Master and Disposer 
of that which was made for his use. But, again, it cannot 


d 


mean “any and every man,” or that a man had a right to 
do as he liked with the Sabbath. It is true only of man in 
his truth—man in his true relation to God, the true man; 
therefore the Son and Representative of man in His truth, 
is Lord even of the Sabbath day. Jesus certainly meant 
to set Himself forth as ¢hat man, so that here again we 
have a Messianic reference in His own mind. These two 
instances show us clearly, we think, that when Jesus spoke 
of “the Son of Man” He meant “man in his truth,” and 
that He had in it a personal reference to Himself as that 
man before God,—in other words, the Messiah, as He con- 
strued that term. 

The passage in Matt. xvi. 13 is not so instructive as 
might at first sight appear. For instead of “Who do men 
say that the Son of Man is?” or that “I, the Son of Man, 
am?” Mark and Luke have simply, “Who do men say 
that 7am?” Moreover, Jesus mzght have meant to desig- 
nate Himself as the Messiah when He said to Peter, “ Who 
do men say that I, the Son of Man (the Christ), am?” 
But it is more natural to take it as pointing simply to His 
Humanity. That was all that the name as yet revealed to 
most of those with whom He was in contact. His wonder 
was, that in Him—vzhe lowly Son of Man, or the man 
simply—Peter should have been able to see the Christ of 
Godsethe’ Son of (God; therefore. He said, “Flesh Vand 
Blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which 
is in Heaven.” The genuineness of the saying in Matthew, 
and the correctness of the above interpretation, are borne 
out by the fact that from this time forth—from the time 
that “the Son of Man” was identified in His disciples’ 
mind with the Christ—Jesus “ began to show them all that 
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the Son of Man (or the Christ) should suffer,’ and that 
henceforth the Messianic significance of the term comes out 
distinctly. 


Why did Jesus adopt this name? and Whence to Him its 
Messianic significance? The reason for its adoption 
must have lain in the depths of our Lord’s own self- 
consciousness.1 For any one to go forth calling Himself 
“the man,’ or “the Son of Man,” implies that He had 
within Himself the consciousness of being that which the 
name denotes. It expresses that which we all continually 
ascribe to Christ—a true and full or perfect Humanity, and 
love for man as man. This is one of the elements of that 
unique consciousness of Christ which we find it difficult 
fully to grasp, because it does not belong to ourselves. It 
marks Him off from all other men, while at the same time 
it declares His complete and full Humanity. And it blends 
with His Divine consciousness, so that it is its other, or man- 
ward, side, so to speak. The Son of Man is such because 
He is also, or rather, first of all, the Son of God—man 
standing in true and full filial consciousness towards God. 
And both sides are united in the undoubtedly Messianic 
term, “ the Son” (Mark xiii. 32; Matt xi. 27). It is not, 
indeed, as if in Christ's mind there was formed the philo- 
sophical or theological conception of “the Ideal man”; but 
none the less was He conscious of Himself as the man who 
knows God truly as Father, who has in this realised the 
true and full life of Humanity, into whose heart the King- 
dom of God has come in its truth, and whose mission it is 
to call His brethren to the realisation of this true Humanity, 
and so to bring in the Kingdom of God. This was His 


1 As Professor Orr remarks, “ We must hold it for certain that the 
expression was one welling up from the depths of the original conscious- 
ness of Jesus, and expressing some profound conception of His mission” 
(art. “Kingdom of God,” in Dectionary of the Bible, ii. 850). 
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conception of the Messiah; and He was led to it, we 
believe, in a perfectly natural way—given, first of all, of 
course, the uniqueness of His consciousness. He lived at 
a time when His people were feeling keenly their long- 
continued oppression, and were becoming increasingly 
restive under it; when many were earnestly longing and 
praying for the promised Messiah and the coming of 
the Kingdom of God; and when some, utterly miscon- 
ceiving its nature, were seeking to bring it in by force, only 
thereby making their sufferings worse. The loving heart 
of Jesus felt for His people, and, as He pondered the 
Scriptures and sought the teaching of God His Father, He 
was led to the conviction that it was not the Roman power 
that was their real enemy, but their ignorance, worldliness, 
and sinfulness before God; that the true Kingdom of God 
must mean, primarily, the reign of God in men’s hearts, and 
that the true Christ—the Messiah they were longing for— 
was simply He who should be completely devoted to God 
and His Kingdom—to the service of God and of man—no 
“ Son of David” or of Abraham, with national interests in 
His heart, but simply the true Sox of Man. He felt that 
the time was come to go forth and proclaim the nearness of 
God’s Kingdom. It had never been far away, but was 
only waiting for tte man who should realise it in Himself, 
in perfect filial union with God, and who should go forth to 
bring it in for His brethren. He felt Himself called of 
God to this task, and believed that, although only “a weak 
son of man,’ God would uphold Him and enable Him to 
accomplish His mission. He put away from Him all the 
conceptions which the popular notions had gathered around 
the Christ, and, simply as ce man to whom was given a full 
filial consciousness towards God and the true knowledge of 
His Kingdom, He came forward to His task. Therefore 
we find Him asking the scribes, Whose Son the Christ 
‘should be? and showing how completely He differed from 
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them. In His mind, the Christ was no Son of David, but 
simply the Son of Man. We hear Him also asking those 
who told Him that His mother and brethren were seeking 
Him, “Who is My mother and My brethren?” and assert- 
ing that “ Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is 
My brother, and sister, and mother.” He Who said this 
certainly regarded Himself as representing the higher 
kinship of a true Humanity—a Humanity realising its 
truth in relation to God. It is noteworthy also that in the 
account which Matthew gives of “the Temptation,” while 
the Tempter addresses Him by the popular Messianic title, 
“the Son of God”—*“ if Thou be the Son of God ”—Jesus 
always answers him, and meets all the temptations simply 
as man. “Man shall not live by bread alone. Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God. Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” This 
interpretation is also in harmony with His description of 
Himself as “ meek and lowly in heart,’ as come, “not to be 
served, but to serve,” and, indeed, with His whole teaching 
concerning man in his relation to God. God was the 
Father, and man in his truth was the son of God. Why, 
then, should not the true Christ be ‘He man who should 
bring in God’s Kingdom? As He said to His disciples, 
“ Be ye the sons of your Father, Who is in Heaven,” The 
true son of man was also the true son of God. Here the 
term comes into relation with the popular and (rightly 
understood) vue belief that the Messiah should be the Son 
of God, and also with the representation of the Prophets 
that He was to be the Servant of God—the Representative 
of that Israel which was in its truth at once the Son and 
the Servant of Jehovah. He Who knew himself to be the 
Son of God, in the Biblical sense, would also know Himself 
to be that “Servant of God” who should bring in the 
Kingdom. There were many other points of contact 
between the consciousness of being the Son of God and 
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the Son of Man, and the representations of the Messiah in 
the Old Testament. Chief of all, perhaps, there was the 
passage in Dan. vii. 13, from which it is very generally 
agreed to-day that the term Son of Man was derived either 
directly or indirectly: “I saw in the night visions, and, be- 
hold, there came with the clouds of heaven one like unto a 
son of man, and He came even unto the Ancient of days, 
and they brought Him near before Him. And there was 
given unto Him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom,” etc. 
Here Jesus would find the term “Son of Man” in His own 
native Aramaic—the very words we are assured He used— 
Bar-nasha (Bar'énash), only with the prefix 3, translated 
“like,” but which it has been suggested may be the equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew, Kaph veritatis: “a veritable, real Son 
of Man.” (See article on Dalman’s Dze Worte Jesu by 
Professor Marshall, in EAafosztory Times, x. 324.) This 
reference to Daniel has been questioned, chiefly on the 
ground that in the passage in Daniel it is not “ze Son of 
Man” that is spoken of, but only “one like a son of man,” 
viz.,a man. (See Discussion in Dr. Driver’s Damze/, “ Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools.”) But this would be no objection 
if the Christ, in Jesus’ view, was a man in His true relation 
to God. On the contrary, if Jesus understood it thus—as 
simply denoting “a man”—it would be a reason for His 
adopting it as expressive of the true Messiahship as He con- 
ceived it. It is further objected, that it is the nation of 
Israel that is there represented by a human form—a man— 
instead of a beast, as was the case with the other nations. 
“It denotes,” says Dr. Driver, “the glorified and ideal people 
of Israel.” This, however, would be no reason against its 
Messianic adoption by Christ. He regarded Himself as the 
true Representative and Head of the nation. It was in 
Him as the man who stood in perfect filial relation to God 
that the ideal of the nation was realised. The case is 
precisely the same as that with reference to the Servant of 
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Jehovah, which term also primarily represents the ideal 
Israel. Nor is the fact that the expression, literally taken, 
only denotes “a man,’ a reason against its Messianic 
adoption on the part of Christ. It depends on what was 
His conception of the true Christ of God. It is admitted 
that the title was at an early date interpreted personally 
and applied to the Messiah, although it is generally agreed 
that in the time of Christ it was not a popular Messianic 
designation. Of course, zf the Similitudes in the Book of 
Enoch are pre-Christian, and zf they were known to Christ, 
this might help to its Messianic use in the Gospels, and 
possibly in the case of Christ Himself. As Dr. Sanday 
suggests (Dictionary of the Bible, art. “ Jesus”), its usage 
may have been limited to a particular circle. In that case 
we may believe, with Dr. Charles, that Christ put a higher 
meaning into the term, freeing it from all Pharisaic ideas, 
and combining with it the conception of the Servant of 
Jehovah in Isaiah, so that “these two conceptions, though 
outwardly antithetic, are, through the transformation of the 
former, reconciled and fulfilled in a deeper unity—in the 
New Testament Son of Man,”—-giving us at once the 
greatness and the lowliness implied in the name as used by 
our Lord in the Gospels. (See Eaposztory Times, iv. 301, 
and article by Dr. Vernon Bartlett, in E2fosztor, 4th Series, 
vi. 427.) But we can see no need for going to the Book 
of Enoch for the title, and cannot regard it as likely that 
Jesus drew it from thence: the Old Testament is quite 
sufficient, along with the consciousness of Christ. 

In any case, the adoption of the term by our Lord 
would be further strengthened by its use in Ezekiel, who, 
while a weak “son of man,” received abundance of Divine 
revelations, and by its use in the Psalms, not only in the 
8th Psalm, but still more notably in the 80th Psalm, vers. 
17 and 18: “Let Thy hand be upon the man of Thy right 
hand; upon the son of man, whom Thou madest strong for 
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Thyself.’+ This passage was Messianically interpreted in 
the Targums, and, as it would be rendered in the Syna- 
gogues in the time of Christ, “the son of man” would be 
that very Bar-nadsha which He is believed to have used 
of Himself. In these two verses, indeed, we have both 
“the man” and “the son of man,” and it is extremely 
probable that, while the passage in Daniel was the chief 
source of the term, this passage in the Psalms had great 
weight with our Lord. Both passages imply that the 
Kingdom must come primarily from God zo the Son of 
Man, and if Jesus had specially in view the representation 
in Daniel of the coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of 
Heaven, while yet He was a true man, we can see how 
certainly it must have appeared to Him that He must first 
of all die, although, later, His death became invested for 
Him with the deeper sacrificial significance which is set 
forth in Isaiah liii. in particular. 


1 Attention was directed to this passage, in this connection, by 
Professor Nestle, in an interesting Note in Zhe Expository Times for 
February 1900 (vol. xi. p. 238). Inthe 15th verse also the word rendered 
“branch” (itself a Messianic designation) is “Son” in the Hebrew 
(marg. R.V.). 

2 It is gratifying to find that a similar view of Christ’s use of the 
term “the Son of Man” is maintained by Von Paul Fiebig, Lic. Th., 
in a recent publication on the subject (Der Menschensohn, etc.), an 
account of which is given by the Rey. James Croskery, M.A., in Zhe 
Expository Times for May 1902. Fiebig considers that Dalman’s treat- 
ment of the subject is not adequate. All the words for “man” in the 
Aramaic are ambiguous, and it is not proved that Bar had lost all its 
force. “Jesus used the name of Himself, but the expression was 
ambiguous, and might be misunderstood.” The Gospels presuppose 
the name as well known and readily understood. But Jesus did not 
openly proclaim Himself Messiah. “The solution of the riddle is that, 
whenever Jesus used it, it was always possible for those who heard it 
to misunderstand Him, while believing that they understood. Jesus 
Himself availed Himself of the inherent ambiguity of the name (cf. 
Mark ii. Io).” 

Schweitzer holds that the problem is solved by supposing that in the 
authentic passages (which go back to Daniel) in which Jesus used the 
term of Himself He neither veiled His Messiahship nor transformed it, 
but applied it to Himself as destined to be realised at His coming, in 
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It may be added that there are some suggestions in the 
Gospels that the term “the Son of Man” may have served 
as a veiled title for the Christ as “the Son of God,” after 
the Jewish manner of refraining from the use of the Divine 
name. Did not the High Priest understand it as being 
equivalent to “the Son of God”? Was not this the 
blasphemy which he charged to Christ? So, “the Son of 
Man has power (authority) oz earth to forgive sins,’ and 
in those passages where a contrast is implied between the 
lowliness of His condition and service and His real dignity. 
Our Lord is seldom designated “the Son of God” in the 
Gospels—very seldom by His disciples; and although He 
manifests such a complete filial consciousness as distinguishes 
Him from His disciples, He never takes to Himself that 
title. But it is implied in His self-designation as “the 
Son.” In the Fourth Gospel the term the “Son of Man” 
is applied to our Lord in His Dzvzne relations. According 
to Paul, “the Son of God” was the designation, not merely 
of the exalted but of the promised Messiah. Dalman 
remarks that “for a long time he considered it possible 
that ‘Son of Man’ might be a paradoxical term for ‘Son 
of God,’ adducing some Jewish parallels” (Zhe Words of 
Jesus, p. 266, note). But even if this could be established, 
it would not militate against the “wman significance con- 
tained in the term as employed by Christ. It would 
rather be used by Him just because of His conscious 
identity with Humanity, which identity belonged, in His 
view, essentially to the true Christ. In His view, distinctly 
stated, ¢g. Matt. v. 45, a true son of man was also a son 
of God; nay, was a son of God as being a true son of 
man. 

We conclude, therefore, that by this title our Lord 
meant to designate Himself as the Messiah or Christ; but 


such a way that only the initiated understood that He was referring to 
His own coming. (The Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 281). 
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that the term was one which, meaning as it did primarily 


»” 


“man” or “the man,’ would at first cause wonderment, 
lead to inquiry, and only through spiritual discernment be 
seen to be identical with the Christ, Who, it would be 
discovered, was so designated in the Old Testament, if 
indeed He was not also already so spoken of in certain 
Jewish circles. To Jesus Himself it was, without doubt, 
an Old Testament designation of the Messiah. But the 
deepest ground for the adoption of the name was in His 
own consciousness and in His belief as to what the true 
Christ really was, namely, the man who realises the truth 
of manhood in its filial relation to God, and who in love 
comes forth to serve his brethren. This does not imply 
any “philosophical reflection” on the part of Jesus, but 
only such love for God and man, and such a high 
estimation of the value of man before God, as are charac- 
teristic of the mind of Christ. Deepest of all, there was 
in our Lord’s heart the feeling of Wumanity—a Divine 
Humanity, it is true, but, just because it was such, the 
fountain of a wondrous love for man—a self-identification 
with man to the uttermost, and an unsparing self-devotion 
to his cause as God’s child. Account for the origin of this 
name as we may,—and this is, after all, a secondary matter, 
—this strong irrepressible feeling for Humanity in its truth, 
of love for man as God’s child, and devotion to his cause, 
comes out in almost every use of it by our Lord. The 
Son of Man has power (or authority) on earth to forgive 
sins, and to heal the sufferings of afflicted Humanity; the 
Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath day, and claims 
it in its Divinely meant freedom for poor priest-ridden, 
scribe-burdened man. The Son of Man is the true Christ, 
ready even to take up His Cross and die for man. The 
Son of Man has not where to lay His head; but it matters 
not, so long as He can serve and save His brethren. The 
Son of Man is come to seek and to save the lost. The 
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Son of Man is come, not to be served, but to serve, and to 
give His life a ransom for many. The Son of Man must 
go as it is written of Him—in His devotion to the cause 
of Humanity. He must do for man all that he needs to 
have done, and He is ready even to give Himself up to 
death, if by this means only men can be redeemed and the 
Kingdom of God come in its power. Them shall the Son 
of Man rise from the dead; ¢/en shall He be seated at 
the right hand of God, and come in His power and glory; 
then shall the Kingdom of God come to men in all its 
gracious might, and man shall be saved with an eternal 
salvation. All this leads us to see, deep in the conscious- 
ness of Christ, a unique sense of relationship to Humanity, 
such as entitles Him to use that name, “the Son of Man,” 
as it could be used by none other. Even although He 
had never employed it to designate Himself, we should 
still see in Him, with His perfect Humanity, the Son of 
Man in the truest sense, the child that was to be born to 
the people, He upon whose shoulders should be the govern- 
ment, the perfect flower and fruition of all God’s working 
in Humanity, the Son of God and of man, the Head and 
true Representative of mankind. Whatever needed to be 
done for man, in order that he might be redeemed and 
find his true place in the eternal Kingdom of the Father,— 
that, He who felt Himself to be the true man in filial 
relation to God—the Head and Lover of all men—was 
able and ready to do. And so, in relation to God, what- 
ever was required of the true Servant of God, who should 
bring in the Kingdom, that He was willing to perform. 
“The Son of Man” and “the Son of God” were thus 
correlative terms, their significance uniting in the conscious- 
ness of Him who felt Himself to be “the Son” both of 
man and of God, and therefore devoted to both and “the 
Servant” of both. 


CHARGE ARAN: 


THE REMISSION OF SINS 


THE “remission of sins ” 


is the great przmary distinguishing 
feature of the Gospel Dispensation—that through which 
everything else comes to us. It was equivalent to the 
coming of God in the Grace of His Kingdom wzzo salvation. 
In the beautiful language ascribed to Zacharias, in the first 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel, God had “ visited His people,” 
and his son John was to “go before the face of the Lord, 
to make ready His ways; to give the knowledge of 
salvation unto His people zz the remtsston of their sins, 
because of the tender mercy of our God, wherein the day- 
spring from on high hath visited us; to shine upon them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death; to guide 
our feet into the way of peace.” It was zz this “remission 
of sins” that the sa/vation should come to them. John 
went forth, “preaching repentance unto the remission of 
sins”: Jesus died that it might come in all its Divine 
fulness to men. His blood was “shed for many, unto 
remission of sins.” 

It is very important that we should rightly under- 
stand this great primary fact of the Gospel—the 7 vemisston 
of sims. For if we do so, some difficulties which are 
“felt with reference to “the Atonement” will be cleared 
away, and much light will be thrown on the nature of 
the Gospel and of the salvation that comes to us through 
Christ. 


160 
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. We remark, in the first place, that it is something 

ies more than merely individual Forgt eve mess On? Ve epentance. 
The sacrifice of Christ has been frequently represented as 

a condition necessary for individual forgiveness, and it has 
often been urged as an objection to the Cross, in the 
Evangelical sense, that there is no mention in the Old 
Testament of the need of any such act on man’s behalf 
in order to the Divine Forgiveness of penitent sinners, and 
that the sacrifices under the Levitical law had reference to 
ceremonial transgressions only—not to moral transgressions, 
for which there was no provision, and from the consequences 
of which nothing could save except repentance. Now, 
without doubt, the Old Testament is full of declarations 
of God’s readiness to forgive returning sinners. Everywhere 
He is declared to be a God of mercy and of pardoning 
grace. His name, as it was proclaimed to Moses, was 
“the Lord, a God full of compassion and gracious, slow 
to anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth” (Ex. xxxiv. 
6; see also Joel ii. 13, Micah vii. 18, etc.): “Come now, 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord: though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool” (Isa. i. 18): 
“There is,” cried the Psalmist, “ Forgiveness with Thee, 
that Thou mayest be feared”; “The Lord is slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy” (Ps. cxxx. 4, cili. 8, etc): 
“ Blessed is the man whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered; blessed is the man unto whom the Lord 
imputeth not iniquity 24Pes so 12a ™ Iset. the wieked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and 
let him return unto the Lord, and He will have mercy 
upon him; and to our God, for He will abundantly pardon ” 
(Isa. lv. 7) ;—this was the dominant note of the Old Testa- 
ment religion. All that was wanted was repentance on 
the sinner’s part. The principle of the Divine action is 
laid down by Ezekiel: “Tf the wicked turn from all his 

II 
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sins that he hath committed, he shall surely live, he shall 
not die” (xviii. 21, etc.). The same principle is applied to 
the nation by Jeremiah (xviii. 7, 8). Never is there the 
least hint of any difficulty on the part of God as to For- 
giveness, or of the need of any sacrifice to procure it or to 
make it possible; if only the sinner would return from his 
evil ways he should certainly be forgiven and “live before 
God: “ Return unto Me, and I will return unto you;” this 
was the word of the Lord to sinners. It was the same in 
Christ’s teaching. God was the gracious Father, sorrowing 
over His wandering children, and longing for their return 
to Himself. When the prodigal comes home he finds his 
father waiting with open arms to receive him, and the kiss 
of Forgiveness is bestowed out of the overflowing love of 
the paternal heart, without any mention of a sacrifice or 
offering for his sin; and Jesus Himself dispensed Forgive- 
ness to sinners freely, as He Who proclaimed that Kingdom 
of God which was founded on the Divine Forgiveness. No 
sufficient reply can be made to this, and Theology has 
created a great and needless difficulty and confusion, in 
the way of the apprehension of an Evangelical conception 
of the Cross, by failing to distinguish between individual 
Forgiveness _on repentance and the great Divine. “act of 
Remission of Sins, which the Gospel proclaims, and which 
ERE ETT aE of Christ a necessity. This has been 
one of the most unfortunate misunderstandings that has 
ever crept into our Theology. When the truly penitent 
sinner says, “I will arise and go to my Father,” are we to 
say to him that God will not accept him without a sacrifice 
for his sins? Is there no Forgiveness with God for His 
returning children? The natural conscience which wit- 
nesses for God in every man, and that fatherliness in our 
own hearts to which Jesus pointed as a reflection of the 
heart of the great Father of us all, rightly resent the sug- 
gestion that a sacrifice is necessary before God can forgive 
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the penitent sinner; and the plain teaching of the Old 
Testament, and that of our Lord Himself, forbid the 
thought. It is far also (as we shall see) from the teaching 
of Paul. But meanwhile we keep to the Gospels. 

To say that the Divine Forgiveness of penitent sinners 
was all along grounded on the sacrifice of Christ, foreseen 
and foreordained of God and typified by all the sacrifices 
and partial atonements of the Old Testament, is not a 
sufficient explanation. It is more like a resource to meet 
an obvious difficulty. While it is profoundly true that the 
sacrifice of Christ was foreordained of God,—yea, that He 
was “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,”— 
this does not alter the fact that repentance is the only thing 
required for the Forgiveness of individual transgressions, 
whether in the Old Testament or in the teaching of Christ ; 
and to say that such Forgiveness was only administered 
on the ground of something held in reserve in the Divine 
mind, is to introduce an artificial element into our thought 
of God in His dealings with men. St. Paul’s saying that 
the Cross was the manifestation of God’s righteousness, in 
view of “the passing over of the sins done aforetime in the 
forbearance of God,” is in no contradiction to this. Such 
a “passing over” of sins is a very different thing from the 
Forgiveness of sins on the repentance of the sinner. Besides, 
as already noted, the sacrifices of the Old Testament had 
no relation to real sin and righteousness, but to cere- 
monial transgressions in relation to the Divine Sanctity or 
“ Holiness ” in this sense. 


2. It is sometimes denied that Forgyveness 18 possible at 
all, We are told that there is no Forgiveness in Nature, 
‘and that there can be none under a strictly moral govern- 
ment—nay more, that facts show that there is none; every 
sin is followed by its punishment, visible or invisible; the 
sinner must “eat of the fruit of his ways”; “whatsoever a 
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| man sows, that shall he also reap.” Of course, if Forgive- 
ness be not possible, the Gospel message is only a dream, 
and a dangerous and delusive one too, if it be taken for a 
reality. If there be no Forgiveness, there is no room for 
the exercise of mercy with God; there is no hope of salva- 
tion for the sinner, save as it may be possible for him to 
work it out in some way, through bearing the punishment 
of his sins. But this would not bea moral, but an zzmoral, 
system of government; if forgiveness cannot be extended 
to the penitent sinner, then that which the conscience feels 
to be morally right, and a part of justice itself, is im- 
possible; if God cannot show mercy, He is less than man; 
that which is the noblest attribute of man, “mightiest in 
the mightiest,” “enthroned in the heart of kings,” cannot be 
ascribed to God Himself; we can no longer say that— 


“Earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice.” 


A right conception of what is meant by the “remission of 
sins ” would remove this difficulty also. 

To say with Dr. Moberly* that Forgiveness is always 
conditioned by forgivableness, does not meet the case; it 
is to state only one side of the truth; and it obscures the 
richness and freeness of the Divine Gospel in Christ. So 
far as the moral and spiritual well-being of the person is 
concerned—so far as affects his apprehension of it and 
benefit from it—Forgiveness is conditioned by Forgivable- 
ness; but a person may be completely forgiven by him 
whom he has offended or sinned against, even though he is 
in himself by no means forgivable. Dr. Moberly, indeed, 
maintains that there is a provzszonal Forgiveness which may 
be revoked. But a provisional Forgiveness is hard to con- 
ceive, and cannot be associated with God as He is revealed 
to us. We shall see immediately how the Scripture repre- 


1 Atonement and Personality, chap. iii., etc, 
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sentations that suggest such a provisional Forgiveness are 
to be understood, and how the truth that underlies Dr. 
Moberly’s statements is upheld. But such a provisional 
Forgiveness cannot agree either with our own Divinely im- 
planted sense of duty, or with the precepts and example of 
Christ. It is our duty to forgive, even though there should 
be no Forgivableness as yet manifested on the part of the 
offender. Although we may know him to be utterly un- 
worthy, he is to be forgiven, so far as we are concerned. 
We must, Christ taught, “forgive every one his brother 
from our hearts” (Matt. xviii. 35). vom our hearts, with 
no reservations, although it may not be necessary to 
proclaim this to him, unless he “turns again and says, I 
repent.” The truth is, not that the Forgiveness does not go 
forth, but that the person does not benefit by it unless he 
becomes forgivable. He is forgiven, so far as the person 
injured or offended is concerned, but not, so far as he 
himself is concerned. He has not appropriated or taken 
to himself the Forgiveness, and he can only do this rea/ly 
in the measure in which he is forgivable. Provisional For- 
giveness would be no real Forgiveness at all. And so the 
Divine Forgiveness is not provisional, but real and full; 
only, it does not take effect—moral and spiritual effect— 
unless the person becomes forgivable. As Dr. Moberly 
says, it can “only go forth with the motive of establishing 
righteousness”; but it may fail of its purpose, for it is 
possible to “receive the grace of God in vain.” 


3. The Remission of Sins which Jesus died to bring in 
was not merely something that men had always been 
‘familiar v with, but something new. Tt \ was that which was 
“to be the great “distinguishing feature of the Kingdom of 
God as the Messianic Kingdom. Israel was God’s Cove- 
nant people, whom He had engaged to bless z/ they kept 
their part of the Covenant. But they had broken the 
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Covenant, and therefore the blessing had been lost by them. 
The glory had departed from the nation; they were in a 
condition of subjection and in circumstances of suffering. 
The better minds of the people were conscious that it was 
their sin that had separated them from their God and 
had caused their miseries. Again and again, in the later 
portions of the Old Testament, do we find this confession, 
and the frequent prayer ascends to Heaven that God would 
forgive the sins of His people. The gracious announcement 
had been made, that the time was coming when God would 
forgive their sins, drawing nigh to them in His mercy, 
establishing a new and better, even an everlasting, Covenant, 
with them that should not be broken, bringing in “ ever- 
lasting Righteousness.’! A new Dispensation of Grace 
had been promised, and the great Messianic prophecy of 
Deutero-Isaiah—the Book of Consolations—opens with the 
assurance that the time had come when favour should be 
shown to Israel: “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry 
unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity 
is pardoned; that she hath received of the Lord’s hands 
double for all her sins” (Isa. xl. 1, 2). All throughout the 
book this note is sounded, and the strongest assurances 
are given of its reality: “I, even I, am He that blotteth 
out thy transgressions, for Mine own name’s sake; and I 
will not remember thy sins” (xliii, 25): “ Remember these 
things, O Jacob; and Israel, for thou art My servant... I 
have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, 


1 The difference between Forgiveness in the Old Testament, as actu- 
ally experienced, and that which was to come in the New Dispensation, 
is well stated by Oehler. It did not rest on “an objective and perma- 
nent atonement obtained for the Church, it did not establish any per- 
manent state of reconciliation.” It did not bring an zadwelling of the 
Spirit ; working from within as the transforming principle of the whole 
man, so that ¢he conguest of death and everlasting life were effected. It 
did not raise men to full Divine Somship (Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment, pp. 310-312). So also Dorner. y 
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as a cloud, thy sins: return unto Me; for I have redeemed 
thee” (xliv. 22). It is made quite plain that it was not on 
the ground of their repentance that this favour was shown, 
but “for Mine own name's sake,’ and in order that they 
might repent, or “return” to their God. (See also the 
strong statements in Ezek. xvi. 61, 63, xx. 43, 44, xxxvi. 
31, 32: “ Zhen shall ye remember your evil ways,” etc.) 
They were to be forgiven freely, out of God’s mercy, 
before their repentance, and the result should be their 
devotion to God. The New Covenant of Jeremiah was 
to be founded on this Divine act of forgiveness. Its 
reason is given in these words: “ For I will forgive their 
iniquity, and their sin will I remember no more” (xxxi. 34); 
and again we read, “ And I will cleanse them from all their 
iniquity, whereby they have sinned against Me” (xxxiii. 8). 
So, in Zech. iii. 9, it is said, “I will remove the iniquity of 
that land in one day”; and again (xiii. 1), “In that day 
there shall be a fountain opened to the house of David and 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and for uncleanness.” 
(See also Dan. ix. 24.) And, as we have seen, it was 
through that Representative of the ideal Israel, as the 
Servant of Jehovah, that this Covenant should be estab- 
lished—he who was “given for a Covenant to the people,” 


d 


whose soul should be made “an offering for sin,’ and by 
whose knowledge “the righteousness” should come “to 
many ” (Isa. liii., etc.). 

Jesus Christ went back to these Divine assurances in His 
proclamation of the Kingdom. But what has not been always 
sufficiently noted is, that these are all promises of Forgive- 
ness defore Repentance, and that they are all addressed to a 
nation, to a people (or a church or community), not promises 
or assurances of individual Forgiveness on repentance. 
Such Forgiveness had always been open to individuals, and 
needed no special proclamation. Had there been nothing | 


in the Gospel beyond this, there would have been nothing | 
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transcending the general teaching of the Old Testament, or 
even the current teaching of the Jewish Rabbis of the time 
of Christ. They all preached repentance, and forgiveness 
as consequent thereupon. They were particularly strong 
and emphatic in this; and it was a common belief that, if 
Israel would only truly repent, even for one day, the 
Messiah would come with all the blessings of the King- 
dom of God. (See Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah,i. 169, 509.) John the Baptist, too, who was only 
the forerunner of Christ, had preached “ Repentance for 
the remission of sins.” Did Jesus not go beyond this—the 
common teaching of His time? Did He not go back in 
spirit to those great prophetic intimations, which declared 
that Forgiveness should be something wholly of Divine 
Grace towards sinners pitied and pardoned by God; that, 
while it was not irrespective of suffering, endured as the 
consequence of sin, it should come, not in virtue of their 
repentance, but wholly “for His name’s sake”; that it 
should be based, not on anything in man, but on God’s 
mercy, and be the great motive power to lead men to 
repentance and to salvation. As Oehler says truly, “It is 
through the pardon of sin that occasion is afforded for the 
agency of those (new) purifying and sanctifying forces which 
God. puts forth” (Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27, etc.).. Jesus, too, 
had preached Repentance at the outset of His ministry, 


| but He had found the human heart too hard to be melted 


by mere appeal; some stronger motive would be necessary, 
even the free Forgiveness of God as it should go forth to men 
through Eis Cross. God cannot wat till men come by 
repentance to Him. ‘He must come Himself first to them 
in His Grace. That God does so come, is the distinctive 
message of the Gospel. As Dr. Edersheim has said, “The 
fundamental difference between Christianity and all other 
systems, notably Rabbinism, appears in these two things— 
the forgiveness of sin and the welcome to the sinner.’ In no 
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other system is there any welcome to the sinner, “ till by some 
means he have ceased to be a sinner and become a penitent. 
They would first make him a penitent, and then bid him 
welcome to God; Christ first welcomes him to God, and so 
makes him a penitent. The one demands, the other im- 
parts, life. And so Christ is the Physician whom they that 
are in health need not, but they that are sick. And so Christ 
came to call, not the righteous, but sinners—not to repent- 
ance, as our common text erroneously puts it in St. Matt. ix. 
13 and St. Mark ii. 17, but to Himself, to the Kingdom; 
and this is the beginning of Repentance” (Lzfe and Times 
of Jesus, i. 507). This, then, is the new and distinctive 
thing in the Gospel; it is not an announcement of the 
readiness of God to forgive the penitent, but the proclamation 





of the drawing nigh of God in a new way of mercy to all men, 
forgiving the their sin, and coming zz that remission of their 
sins to save them. It is the proclamation of the Divine 
Forgiveness to all, without exception, if they will only avail 
themselves of it. The Cross was not needed in order that 
God might be able to forgive the sins of repentant sinners 
(and all those theories that have sought to explain it on this 
supposition have simply mistaken the fundamental signifi- 
cance of the Gospel declaration of Forgiveness); it was 
needed in order that He might come in remission of the 
sins of the entire nation and of the world at large. We 
have in it something very much more than what we see in 
the forgiveness of the repentant prodigal who comes to his 
father. We have the drawing nigh of the Father Himself 
with the word of Forgiveness to His sinful, wandering, and 
unrepentant children, to win them to Himself, to lead them 
to Repentance, to bring them home to the House of that 
loving Father whom they had foolishly forsaken. It was 
this that made manifest the drawing nigh of God in the 
Kingdom of His Grace, to make a New Covenant with 
men whom He had forgiven—coming “zz the remission of 


ee 
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sins ¢o their salvation”; and it was largely in this that the 
power lay, to bring the Kingdom in its spiritual and abiding 
might into human hearts. The Cross was not necessary in 
order that God might forgive individual repentant sinners, 


but that He might proclaim Forgiveness to the whole world. 


4. Here we also see the true nature of the Gospel in 
relation to the possibility of For, giveness and to the punishment 
of sin. Sin is, no doubt, its own punishment, and there are 


some of the consequences of sin that cannot be remitted. 
This is true of all such consequences as follow from our 
involvement in the flesh and our subjection to “ Laws of 
Nature.” These cannot be remitted, nor changed, except 
in so far as Nature herself permits of the action of healing 
and restorative influences—which she does to a large 
degree. But, while man is so far bound up with Nature, he 
also stands in a personal relation to God. God has not 
only given us a life that is governed by the causal suc- 
cessions of Nature, He also stands in a personal Fatherly 
relation to us. The worst consequence of sin is that it 
separates us from God, and makes necessary our exclusion 
from that Divine and Eternal Kingdom into which sin 
cannot enter, and in which alone our life and destiny as the 
children of God can be found in their fulness. The Divine 
Forgiveness is God’s taking us, even though ‘sinful, into 
reconciliation or acceptance with Himself, as His sons and 
the heirs of His Eternal Kingdom. While, therefore, those 
consequences which result from our relation to Nature 
(eg. suffering, self-deterioration, physical death) cannot be 
Beane: the worst and most serious consequences of sin— 
our separation from God and our exclusion from His 
Kingdom—wmay be remitted. And through such remission 
healing influences can be brought into play, such as shall 
truly save the sinner and richly bless the world. Even 
though there remain certain consequences that cannot be 
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removed, these can be taken up into and become instru- 
ments in that great work of our salvation which God in 
Christ has graciously undertaken. 

We see thus that pardon is not rmmunity from all 
punishment, nor from all the consi quences of sin, although, 
ultimately, it willissue for all who come to God in ae 
complete Salvation. It still stands true, that he who sins 
shall. suffer ; consciously or unconsciously to himself, his 
sin takes effect upon him ; “whatsoever a man sows, that 
shall he also reap.” It is, indeed, only when a man has 
been brought to God, and his sins have been seen in 
their true light in relation to both God and man, that he 
begins to experience certain forms of punishment. The 
conscience that was dead before is now fully awakened, so 
that he will see his sins as he has never seen them before, 
and he will experience a lifelong regret and inward misery 
at their remembrance. Only, it is not the agony of a 
hopeless remorse ; it is not “the sorrow of the world that 
worketh death,” but that which, under God, ministers to his 
Salvation. Even though he believes that God forgives 
him, he may never be able to forgive himself, and although 
confident of God’s mercy, he may constantly pray to be 
forgiven. But in all this he is only being brought the: 
nearer to God, and is being the better fitted for the Eternal 
Kingdom. On the other hand, he who persists in sinning, 
instead of yielding himself up to the God and Father Who 
draws nigh so graciously to him,—the man who “receives 
the grace of God in vain,’—-excludes himself both from the 
benefits of the present Love of God and from the future 
Eternal Kingdom. It is ‘rus that he is punished, not by 
a ae Benin infliction, but through the inevitable conse- 


5. The true conception of “ the Remission of Sins” is a 
matter of so great importance for the right understanding 
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of the Gospel, that we may with profit dwell on it a little 
longer. It is ws same gains as that ern Paul oe2 fee 
In his view, the Cross was iene by which quite a a mew 
Dispensation of Religion was ushered in, based on a new 
revelation of the relation of God to the sinful world ; a new 


Dispensation of Grace, as distinguished from Legalism ; of 
Mercy, as opposed. to “wrath”; of the Spirit, as distinguished 





from all mere powerless externalism——a new relation to 
men that God had entered on through the Cross of Christ. 
| It was the drawing nigh of God zz Forgiveness to the 
whole sinful world ; the Forgiveness was ‘here, in Christ, 
for every sinner to take to himself. And not Forgiveness 
only, but “ Righteousness.” God “ was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself,’ not only “ ot cmputing their 
trespasses unto them,” but making them “ the Righteousness 
of God in Christ ”; making all who would believe and accept 
His Grace, the members of His spiritual family and Eternal 
Kingdom. It had to do, primarily, not with the individual 
sinner, but with the whole sinful wor/d; it was the proclama- 
tion of a universal amnesty from God to men, a Divine 
provision of pardon and of justifying Righteousness for 
every sinner —“ unto all and upon all them that believe ” 

it was the end of an old order and the beginning of a 
new one—the end of “the Law” and the introduction of 
“Grace.” Paul says nothing about Repentance in connec- 
tion with the Gospel Salvation: in his view, to say that men 
must repent before God would forgive them, would have 
been to introduce a form of “our own Righteousness ” 
instead of that “ Righteousness of God” which was through 
faith in Jesus Christ. All that the sinner had to do was to 
believe in and appropriate the Divine declaration of Forgive- 
ness, ‘and. provision of Righteousness in) Christ,. Wetjhim 
draw ‘nigh to God—be reconciled to God—as God came to 
him in Christ, and the Grace of God would do its own 
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work in his soul. His reception of pardon and righteous- 
ness and peace depended on nothing whatever in himself, 
but wholly on the Grace of God in Christ Jesus. Paul’s 
doctrine was thus exposed to the reproach of Antinomianism, 
and of giving encouragement to sin, on the part of those 
who were still under legal ideas of God, and who had “a 
zeal for Righteousness, but not according to knowledge.” 
But Paul held on his way unswervingly, never abating one 
jot of the freeness of the Grace of God, knowing, from what 
he had found in experience and had seen as the result of 
his preaching, that this Gospel was indeed “the power of 
God unto Sa/vation,” and that it wrought in men “ repentance 
not to be repented of.” 

But after Paul’s day the old legal spirit again asserted 
itself, and gained such power over men that the free Gospel 
of God’s Grace became obscured, and ultimately a Gospel 
of Salvation by works was substituted for it; Repentance 
itself becoming penance, and even the merciful Saviour being 
transformed into a stern Judge. It is an old and familiar 
story, this; but its lesson has not been sufficiently laid to 
heart. The Reformers again proclaimed Salvation by faith 
alone; but “the unconditional freeness of the Gospel” has 
not always been distinctly and clearly maintained. Rather, 
the whole subject of Grace and Salvation became matter of 
the most prolix disputation, so that the Gospel could not 
go forth to sinful men in all its Divine freeness as that 
unfettered “Grace of God that bringeth Salvation to all 
men.” This was largely the result of the fear of 
“ Antinomianism” and of a zeal for Righteousness which, 
like that of old, was wiser than God. Yet the truth 
underlay the earnest insistence on the part of nearly all the 
Reformers, that, while there was of course a Repentance 
implied in the very turning of men to God, true Evangelical 
Repentance could only be the fruit of the apprehension of 
God’s Grace in Christ, By some, however, the full truth has 
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been proclaimed—sometimes to their cost.1 In that once 
famous, and still most instructive, book, The Marrow of 
Modern Divinity, “drawn from the chief Doctors of the 
Reformed Churches by Edward Fisher,” it is well set forth 
in the following passage:—“Forasmuch as the Holy 
Scripture speaketh to all in general, none of us ought to 
distrust himself, but believe that it doth belong particularly 
to himself. And to the end that this point wherein lyeth 
and consisteth the whole mystery of our holy faith may be 
understood the better: let us put the case, that some good 
and holy king should cause a proclamation to be made 
through his whole kingdom by the sound of a trumpet, 
that all rebels and banished men shall safely return to their 
houses, because that at the suit and desert of some dear 
friend of theirs it hath pleased the king to pardon them: 
certainly none of these rebels ought to doubt but that he 
shall obtain true pardon for his rebellion, and so return 
home and live under the shadow of that gracious king. 


Even so our good King and Lord of heaven and earth 


hath, for the obedience and desert of our good brother 
Jesus Christ, pardoned all our sins; and made proclamation 
throughout the whole world that every one of us may 
safely return to God in Jesus Christ: wherefore I beseech 
you make no doubt of it, but ‘draw near in full assurance 
of faith’ (Heb. xx. 22)” (The Marrow of Modern Divinity, 
pp. 176-178, ed. 1766). 

It is not the King waztng till the rebels sue for peace, 
but coming to them proclaiming peace, coming in complete 
Forgiveness to every one whomsoever. But of course this 
does not do any one any good till he accepts it; and the 
very acceptance implies submission to the King — that 


1 Special reference may be made to Dr. M‘Leod Campbell and 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen. The subject has been admirably dealt 
with in a recent publication by the Rev. B. G. Collins, entitled Zhe 
Purpose of the Cross (J. Clarke & Co., London), 


if 


f 
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coming to God, which is the essence of true Repentance. 
If it does not so bring us to God, making us actually 
members of His Kingdom, the Forgiveness and its pro- 
clamation are as if they had never been. Therefore Jesus 
sent away the woman who had been a sinner with the as- 
surance of salvation, because the Love of God in forgiving 
her had awakened Love in her own soul; while the debtor 
who had been forgiven, but who would not forgive his 
brother, was sent into prison till he should pay the utter- 
most farthing; and therefore He taught that God would 
only forgive us if we forgave one another: a man had 
never really enxterved into God’s Forgiveness, if this Love had 
not been kindled in his heart. The Forgiveness was not 
“ provisional,” but it had not done its work; it had never 
entered into the man’s own inmost self. 
Here, again, we see the importance of the thought of the 
Kingdom. It is only in relation to it that we can rightly 
“understand the matter of Forgiveness. The Forgiveness 
goes forth to a// with perfect freeness and fulness; it is 
there in Christ for each one to make his own, “ without 
money and without price.” But it is the King’s pardon; | 
and we never do or can make it our own, unless the Grace 
and Love that send it forth through the Cross move us so 
that we become the loyal members of the Kingdom. This 
is not the condition of receiving it—there are no conditions 
attached to it; but just as it would be with rebels to whom 
an amnesty is proclaimed, it is the oly way in which that 
Pardon or Forgiveness becomes effectual to us. There is 
no possibility of enjoying the pardon outside of the Kingdom 
of God. Every interest of morality is thus safeguarded. 
If men choose to deceive themselves, they deserve to be 
deceived. 
But, indeed, in what other way can we find “ the warrant 
to believe,’ or the assurance of personal Salvation, or of accept- 
ance with God, than in the light of such free and .eneral 
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Forgiveness? These can only be ours, on the strength of 


a universal proclamation of Forgiveness—not merely ‘of 


; willingness to forgive on certain conditions — being fulfilled 


by us. Our confidence would otherwise rest on the com- 
pleteness of our fulfilment of the conditions, on something 
in ourselves, on our good works. Therefore the principle 
that we contend for underlies, implicitly, all real Gospel 
preaching and all believing unto Salvation. When it is 
departed from, there is a relapse into legalism, into 
rationalism (of which a well-intended legalism or zeal 
for righteousness is often the root), into a system of 
morality, rather than that religion of Love to which 
the Gospel comes to win us; into a round of outward 
duties rather than the true service of God; “into a way 
of serving God, which is mere Deism, having no relation 
to Jesus and the Spirit of God” (Memozrs of Mr. Haly- 
burton's Life, quotedin Preface to The Marrow of Modern 
Divinity). 

This is, moreover, the only way in which we can under- 


stand the Forgiveness and acceptance, or reconciliation with 


God, which 1s proclaimed in the Gospel. The idea is not 
that of a separate act of pardon passed on each person who 
truly repents of his sin, so that when each separate sinner 
comes to God there is a special act of Forgiveness of the 
sins of that particular person. Such a conception is possible 
only on such an anthropomorphic view of God as cannot 
really be intelligently entertained. How can we be sure 
that such an act of Forgiveness has been passed in our 
case? It is rather that Holy Love that Ged is, going 


| forth to the whole sinful world zz Forgiveness, through the 


| Cross of Christ, so that each and every sinner coming to 
_ God may be assured of His acceptance with the holy and 


|loving Father, in spite of his consciousness of guilt and 


‘ sinfulness. That Holy Love is always there: such For- 


giveness is not a thing of the past or in the distance, so 
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to speak, nor something needing to be always repeated (as 
individual Forgiveness on repentance and confession must 
be); the Holy Love, which God _ is, comes actually seeking 
each one of us, 27 Forgiveness, to impart itself unto us, and 





sO Save Us. It is free to every soul who will come to God, 
and ensures our acceptance with Him. But, of course, we 
shall always need to repent of any sin we may fall into 
and pray to be forgiven. 


6. But now, if we think of this wxzversal proclamation 
of Forgiveness, or Remission of Sins, it will become manifest 
that there must have been some adequate ground for it. 
Taken simply as vemzsszon, it is the letting go or sending 
away of the sin of the whole world. Howcan sucha thing 
be done by a righteous or holy God and Father of men in 
a world where sin has shown itself to be such an evil? Can 
it bedoneatall? Ifitis difficult to believe that the remission 
of even the sins of individual penitent sinners is possible ; 
if it can be said with a show of reason that it would be 
unrighteous simply “to let go” or “pass over” the sins of 
such,—bad for the world, and equally bad for the sinner 
himself—how much more hardly does the difficulty press, 
when it is the remission of the whole world’s sin Jdefore 
Repentance—the proclamation of a Divine Amnesty, or a 
decree of universal Forgiveness, to all who will accept it, 
It is surely clear that such a proclamation could not be 
made, save in view of something that should be an adequate 
manifestation of the evil and evil consequences of sin. It 
would not be good or safe for the sinner otherwise, or in 
keeping with the purpose of God’s Love in His holy Kingdom, 
It is not the teaching of Scripture only, but a conviction 
deeply planted in the human breast, that sin deserves and 
brings suffering, yea, that it separates from God. If this 
Divine proclamation of Forgiveness is to be made, must not 
the real character and evil of sin be in some way set forth? 

12 
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In even those proclamations of Grace which are made to 
Israel in Deutero-Isaiah and elsewhere, the connection 
between sin and suffering is maintained. The zatzon had 
suffered because of its sin, and Jehovah now deemed its 
suffering sufficient: “Cry unto .her, that her warfare is 
accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned, that she hath 
received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins” (Isa. 
xlp 2 see also chaps, xlil. 24)25, xitlin2e; Imi} 22, eteme 
Yet she had not as a nation repented; nor are we to take 
such sayings in a strictly legal sense, as if so much suffering 
had atoned for so much sin. The Forgiveness was still 
wholly of Grace: “Not for your sakes, but for Mine own 
name’s sake, have J done this.” But the nation had suffered 
enough, and the Divine heart was moved to pity. So Jesus 
came to a suffering nation, a people which in its suffering 
was eagerly longing for Redemption. The time of God’s 
mercy He felt assured had come, and He went forth to 
preach Redemption, to proclaim the coming of the Kingdom 
of God. But_the Kingdom did not come, the hour of 
deliverance was for some reason delayed. What was the 
meaning of this? Was it not because the suffering — was 
not yet adequate to show forth the terrible evil of sin >? As 
the suffering of the Servant of Jehovah was still necessary 
before the complete Redemption promised to Israel could 
be realised, so was it in relation to the Kingdom of Grace 
that Jesus proclaimed. Doubtless, He applied that prophecy 
to Himself as the Representative of the nation and of the 
world. That suffering and death which He saw coming 
upon Him were necessary before the evil of sin could be 
adequately set forth and the Kingdom of God’s Grace come 
to men. To this end He accepted what thus came to Him, 
for the sake of others. His cup was that in which the 
suffering required 22 thzs sense to expiate sin was full. It 
was that, therefore, which should bring to many Re- 
demption, that which should lead to the great deliverance, 
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and bring about the fulfilment of the promised Covenant. 
This was His view of His death—His explanation of the 
suffering that came to Him—His reason for accepting it. 
He would drink that bitter cup to the dregs, and then the 
Redemption would come. Tat suffering accepted by Him 
as the Son of Man for men (like the Servant of Jehovah, 
“who suffered not only for his own people Israel, but for 
“the nations”) would be sufficient to show men the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin. ~The Kingdom | ‘should be no 
longer delayed. The Holy Father should then draw nigh 
to men in the full declaration of Grace and Forgiveness, 
to bring their suffering to an end, and to bestow on them 
all the blessings of the Eternal Kingdom. It would, at the 
same time, win their hearts for God. 

We shall see the need of such a manifestation still 
more clearly if we remember that the “ Remission of Sins” 
is no merely negative act, but the positive acceptance of 
men by God as His children. If man’s sin is remitted, the 
barrier between him and God and His Kingdom is removed, 
and man is accepted by God, made His son, and the heir 
of His Eternal Kingdom. That Kingdom, which “the 
unrighteous cannot inherit,” into which the sinful cannot 
enter, is opened to him—nay, it comes to him, pressing 
itself on his acceptance. 


The Gospel implies, therefore, the coming of God to | 


men mm a new way of Grace—not waiting till they repent 
and come to Him, but coming to them in the greatness of 
His Fatherly Love, that He may win them for Himself 
and save them with a great Salvation—to make them the 
members of His everlasting Kingdom of Righteousness 
and Love. But it is evident that this implies some special 
Divine thing in relation to the sin of the world, wrought 
in and through the Cross of Christ. It implies something 
through which God in His Holiness comes into this 
gracious relation to the sinful world, and some pledge or 
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guarantee for the deliverance of men from sin and for their 
establishment in that life of Righteousness and Love, apart 
from which no one can enter the perfected Kingdom of 
God. What God thus provides for in the Gospel is what 
Paul describes as “the Justification of the ungodly ”—a 
startling enough thing, surely—bringing up against him 
those objections to the tendency of his Gospel of which we 
read in the 6th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, but 
from which he does not shrink; and what we have in the 
Cross is that which he describes as “God in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them,” but “justifying them freely through 
His grace”; in Christ Jesus, constituting them His “sons 
and heirs.” 


7. We see, finally, that Remission of sins is not in itself 
Salvation, but only introductory. and contributory toits 
The Salvation was to come from God because He should 
forgive the sins of His people; but the Forgiveness was 
not the Salvation, but only the necessary condition of its 
being experienced—that in which God as the Saviour 
came to men. That Salvation was declared in the promise 
of the New Covenant and in kindred promises to be of 
an inward and spiritual kind—writing God’s laws on men’s 
hearts, so that they should no more depart from Him, and 
so that God should dwell within them. As expressed in 
Ezekiel, it is: “A new heart also will I give you, and a 
new spirit will I put within you: and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and will give you an heart of 
flesh. And I will put My Spirit within you, and cause you 
to walk in My statutes, and ye shall keep My judgments, 
and do them.” To pious Israelites before Christ, the 
Salvation was to be from the hands of their political 
enemies and oppressors, in order that they might dwell in 
their own land in peace, and walk before God “in holiness 
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and righteousness, all the days of their life.” But it was 
from their spiritual foes that_Christ_came to save them, 
according to the promises in the Prophets. According to 
the primitive Christian view, the Salvation was to come 
through ‘the second coming of Christ—as we read, eg. in 
Titus ii. 11: “ For the grace of God hath appeared, bringing 
salvation to all men, . . . looking for the blessed hope and 
appearing of the glory of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” And it does come, through the coming of 
Christ in the Spirit into our hearts, to be the power of the 
new life unto God, to be Himself the very Spirit of our 
lives, so that, dwelling in us, He can deliver us from all our 
spiritual enemies, and perfectly transform us into His own 
likeness. We see here why Christ could identify His 
coming again with the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
It was only ee ee ee hearts of men 
that the Kingdom could come. It is only through the 
Divine Gdwelliay that men can be saved. But before 
God through the Spirit could come thus to dwell in us, 
He had to reconcile the sinful world to Himself; which 
Lae Rill atta sie7 aaa 

He did through the Cross of His Son. And this was 
necessary, for no arbitrary reason; for it was only thus 
that His Spirit could go forth into the hearts of men, 
It was jas through the Cross that the Spirit of our Father— 
the Spirit of God’s Holy Love—came to men in its truth 


and fulness of saving power. 
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IN THE LIGHT OF CHRIST'S TEACHING CONCERNING 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


IN ail the Synoptic Gospels the theme of Christ’s preaching 
is the Kingdom of God—not merely the reality of that 
Kingdom, but the fact that it was drawing nigh to men: 
“The Kingdom of God is at hand.” John had made the 
same proclamation, but it was the Judgment aspect of the 
coming of God in His Kingdom that he had emphasised : 
“Repent, that ye may escape the wrath to come.” Jesus, 
on the contrary, emphasised the gvaczows aspect of the 
Kingdom; He preached it as His Gospel: “ Believe the 
glad tidings, and turn to the God who is coming in His 
Grace, that ye may be blessed.” To be the bringer in of 
this Kingdom of God—to make men the members of it, 
and the partakers of its blessings—Jesus regarded as His 
great Divinely appointed mission. This was at once the 
’ fulfilment of the Divine purpose in the world, and the 
realisation by man of his God-intended destiny. 


1. (The Kingdom, as Jesus spoke of it, had a double 
significance. It was something present in Himself, and 
present, in its germ at least, in the hearts of men opened to 
God—something to be manifested in a growing and develop- 
ing form in this world, or in the time then present; but it 
was also something that should come from God in all its 
fulness at the “consummation of the age,” and which should 
run on into the eternal future. There is no contradiction 
between these two aspects of the Kingdom: the one is 
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simply the culmination of the other. ) His eschatology was 
quite in keeping with a spiritual conception of the Kingdom. 
The people to whom He came had their hopes fixed on the 
coming of this Kingdom of God; but they, for the most 
part, conceived it chiefly, if not wholly, in an outward, 
material, and political way.1_ With Jesus the Kingdom was 
in its essence wholly spiritual, and, while it should manifest 
itself in this world, so that God’s will should be done on 
earth as it isin heaven, as spiritual it belonged to the realm 
of the Eternal. In that realm only could it be realised in 
its full blessedness and glory, whether we think of its scene 
as placed on the renovated earth after the Resurrection, or 
“in the Heavens.” It was the Kingdom of Righteousness, 
of Love—of men as the sons of God—emphatically the 
reign of God Himself established amongst men. In 
preaching the Kingdom to men, Jesus presented it some- 
times in its present, and sometimes in its future, aspects. 
To be a member of the Kingdom was the same thing as 
to bea son or child of the Heavenly Father, and those who 
were such should also be “the children of the Resurrection ” 
and the inheritors of “the Kingdom prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world.” It was in the inheritance 
of the Kingdom, in its perfect and eternal form, that God’s 
Fatherly purpose for man in the creation should be realised. 

And here let us say that, in whatever way we may 
regard the forms in which Christ spoke of this Kingdom 
(and there is more truth in the conception of “the eschato- 
logical Christ” than is generally acknowledged), an Eternal 


1 Dalman remarks that, while “the conception of God and the world 
was in that age more transcendental and supernatural than at an earlier 
period, it must not be forgotten that the preaching of Jesus in regard 
to the sovereignty of God was directed to a people, among whom 
large sections not only fixed their aspirations on the restoration of the 
sovereignty, ze. the political independence of Israel, but were them- 
selves eager to take active measures in setting up this sovereignty,” e.g. 
Judah of Gaulonitis (7e Words of Jests, pp. 132, 137). 
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Kingdom of God, in which there is no sin, in which all the 
members are united in holy mutual love, and God’s will 
perfectly done, is the only conceivable ultimate hope of 
man; and the idea of such a Kingdom “prepared” for 
men gives us the only worthy thought of God’s eternal 
purpose in the creation. We cannot find rest in any 
thought short of that of a permanent, an eternal, society, 
living in the life of that Holy Love which God is. Or, if 
we prefer that Christ’s ruling thought of the Fatherhood of 
God should dominate our thinking and modes of expression, 
a perfect famzly of the eternal Father, perfected in that Love 
which is the very life of God, is practically the same thing. 
Jesus may, of course, have used the term “Kingdom” as 
that which answered to the people’s hope; but the coming 
of God’s Kingdom was the great Ideal of the Old Testa- 
ment, and if we remember that it is, as He also called it, 
“the Kingdom of our Father,’ there can be no real objection 
to the perpetuation of the term. 


2. In another way, the Kingdom had also a double 
Se rincace) It was both sudjective and_ objective in its 
relation to God. It was the reign of God in the hearts of 
men; yet it was something which came from God Himself, 
and from God only.) It was His Grace and Power alone 
that brought, or rather sent, it to men as the greatest blessing 
that could come to them. (Its coming was she Gospel that 
Jesus preached to the people; it was the drawing nigh of 
God in His Grace with the Forgiveness of their sins and 
unto their Salvation.) The approach of the Kingdom was 
the dawning of “the acceptable year of the Lord,” it was 
the coming of God to their real “ Redemption,” and there- 
fore He bade men believe in it as the Gospel that God had 
sent them. (Although with Jesus the Kingdom was not, in 
its essence, anything outward, but inward and spiritual, it 
was always something that was to come Srom God Himself, 


excrete 
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His drawing nigh in His Grace, the fulfilment of His great 
promises in the Prophets, the ending of the dark days of 
bondage and misery, the bringing in of a new era of Re- 
demption and Blessing. Membership in this Kingdom was 
the same thing as Sa/vation; it was sonship to God and 
all that pertained thereto. ) As it came to men, it was to be 
entered by repentance and faith, by the submission of the 
heart to God, or to Him who, as the Lord of the Kingdom, 
represented God to them, with full trust in His grace. 


3. The one essential condition of entrance into the King- 
dom zn zts eternal and perfected form was Righteousness— 
such Righteousness as Christ presented and called men to. 
It is of great importance to observe this. Many, failing to 
note with sufficient clearness the distinction between the 
Kingdom in its present form and in its future aspects, have 
spoken as if Repentance and Faith were the only conditions 
of entrance to the Kingdom, and as if the leading of men 
to Repentance would be sufficient for its inheritance.” 
But although men became members of it now and had 
its life quickened within them, the Kingdom was yet to 
come in its truth and fulness, and Rzghteousness was 
the imperative condition of its inheritance. The Jewish 
Teachers also preached a kind of Righteousness as necessary 
for entrance into the Kingdom; but the Righteousness 
that Jesus said was required was something very much 
more: “Except your Righteousness exceed that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter the Kingdom 


1 As Dalman says, “it is no human agency, not even the Messiah, 
that by earthly means establishes this sovereignty, but God Himsetf” ; 
“the, Kingdom of God is regarded by Jesus principally as ‘a gift of 
God’; it was something more than a gratifying realisation of the hopes 
entertained regarding it; it was a creative force, bringing new ideas in 
its train” (Zhe Words of Jesus, pp. 138, 139). 

2 Hollmann thus thinks that the purpose of Christ’s death is suffi- 
ciently explained by the thought of leading men to repentance. 
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of God.’ Not more in quantity, but in quality. It must 
be inward, spiritual, “perfect in its character—the true 
Righteousness of a child of "God. No mere keeping of the 
letter of the law, nor any amount of outward good deeds, 
would suffice; the heart, the thoughts, the motives, yea, 
even the desires, must be perfectly pure. The eye must be 
entirely “single.” The heart must be freed from care for 
even the most necessary things of life, wholly devoted to 
“the Kingdom of God and His Righteousness,’ and the 
Heavenly Father trusted to provide all that is needful for 
the life that He has given, when the true end of life is sought. 
God and His service must be resolutely chosen instead of 
“Mammon” or the World; self must be repressed, muti- 
lated, killed if necessary. God’s universal Love must possess 
the heart, going forth to all, even to enemies; men, to be 
God’s sons, must seek to be perfect (or complete), even as 
their Heavenly Father is perfect (or complete); only as 
they become like Him in Love are they His true sons and 
the heirs of His Kingdom. For the Kingdom’s sake, father, 
mother, wife, all that was dearest, must be forsaken; the 
Cross must be taken up; when called for, everything must 
be sacrificed—the right hand, the right eye, even life itself— 
for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake: “Except a man hate 
his own life, he cannot be My disciple.” Men must strive, 
agonise, die to self utterly, if they would be saved; “for he 
that saveth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life 
for My sake shall find it.” That which seems our earthly 
good must be so completely renounced, and our trust so 
unreservedly placed in God alone, that it is “as easy for a 
camel to go through a needle’s eye, as for a rich man to 
enter the Kingdom.” The requirement was so high that 
the disciples asked Him, in view of this saying, “ Who then 
can be saved?” The answer, “ How hard it is for them 
that ¢rust¢ in riches,” does not really soften it. But, accord- 
ing to some authorities, this is a gloss because of the hard- 
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ness of the saying: our Saviour simply repeated in more 
general terms, “ How hard it is to enter into the Kingdom 
of God.” To His disciples’ wonderment, His only answer 
was, “ With man it is impossible, but not with God; for all 
things are possible with God.” It is easy to speak in a 
light-hearted way about “following Christ” and “being 
righteous” in order to be saved; but if we read over the 
requirements of Christ in these Gospels, and set fairly before 
ourselves that Righteousness without which men should 
come short of the Kingdom, while yet we feel that the 
standard cannot be lowered, we shall be compelled to echo 
the disciples’ question, and we must simply accept the 
answer given to them, and await the Divine development as 
the Christ proceeds on His way to the fulfilment of His 
mission. 

To preach the Heavenly Father’s Love that men might 
be led to “seek first His Kingdom and His Righteousness” 
was the aim of all our Lord’s teaching and action. In all 
His Beatitudes and in all His promises of “ Reward,” it was 
the Kingdom and its blessedness that He set before them ; 
and the Righteousness to which He called them (while it 
was truly the Kingdom of God within them) was to prepare 
and fit them for the coming Kingdom in its eternal glory 
and blessedness. Even those parables which speak of the 
Kingdom as slowly growing and developing, have still this 
end in view: the Kingdom is always, in one aspect, some- 
thing which is coming from God, and for which men must 
be prepared. His solemn warnings had the same purpose— 
to prepare men for the coming Kingdom, which, even with 
Him, had an element of judgment associated with it. But 
how many received His teaching, how many responded to 
His call, so as to become fitted for the inheritance of the 
Kingdom? Of those to whom He preached, how many — 
were likely to gain the required Righteousness? True, it 
was an Ideal that He set before them; it was a matter of 
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the heart or spirit of a man; but, even so, how many had 
the single eye, the pure heart and child-spirit, without which, 
He said, none could enter the Kingdom? He had indeed 
His “little flock ”—His twelve disciples and a few others— 
to whom He gave every encouragement, and whom He 
assured that it was His “Father’s good pleasure to give 
them the Kingdom ”—assuming that their hearts were right 
with God and truly set on this true Righteousness; yea, 
“many” should come from all quarters into the Kingdom 
whom men did not reckon as belonging to it at all. But 
the mass of the people, like their Ecclesiastical rulers, were 
unspiritual and unheeding; and if only such Righteousness 
as Jesus set forth could admit to the Kingdom, the salvation 
of the world at large must have seemed hopeless. 

Yet it was certain, and is so for ever, that such Right- 
eousness must be the essential requirement for admittance 
into God’s Eternal Kingdom. Into it no sin can enter. 


[ The very existence of a perfected Kingdom of God depends 


; 
: 


| 
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on the exclusion from it of all that is evil, self-seeking, or 


/ unloving. Admit sin, and not only does all security for 


blessedness disappear, but the Kingdom itself, as the King- 
dom of God, has no longer any existence. It is not only 
that the Righteousness of God decrees this, but that His 
Love for His children requires it. The Kingdom of God as 
the final goal of man is a soczety, and in that society perfect 
Love must rule—not only Love for God, but for one another 
—Love itself—the Love that God is—such practical Love 
as Christ pictured in His teaching and set forth in His 
Person. Apart from the reign of such Love, there can be 
no eternal blessedness for God’s children, and no real 
Kingdom of God their Father. 


4. Christ tepresented ex exclusion from this Kingdom as a 
sad reality, ar and as being the doom of those who ‘lacked the 





“Righteousness requisite for entering it. The coming of the 
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Kingdom was also the day of Judgment—of the separation 
of the unrighteous from the righteous. To His mind, 
exclusion from the Kingdom was just as real as admission 
to it, and He pictured that exclusion in the most moving 
manner. To be unprepared or unfit for that Kingdom was 
to be “lost,” even in this present time; to find one’s self 
shut out from it in the future, was to be in “the outer 
darkness,” where there would be vain “ wailing and gnashing 
of teeth.” It was equivalent to the being “cast into 
Gehenna, where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched,” It meant the loss of “ the life” or of “ the soul” 
itself: “ Fear not them that can kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul, but fear Him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in Gehenna,” or, “which, after He hath 
killed, hath power (or authority) to cast into Gehenna.” 
Better to enter the Kingdom with one eye or one hand 
only, than to be cast into Gehenna. This doom was not 
something to be experienced by notorious sinners only; it 
was the inevitable fate of all who were destitute of the 
required Righteousness. The alternative was, either inside 
the Kingdom or outside of it, and “narrow is the gate and 
straitened the way that leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that are finding it”; but “wide is the gate and broad is 
the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that 
are entering in thereby.” Exclusion from the Kingdom 
should be the fate of many who were confident that they 
should enter it: “ Many will say to Me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, did we not prophesy in Thy name?” etc., “and then 
will I profess unto them, I riever knew you: depart from 
Me, ye that work iniquity.” It was the fate of even the 
poor “ foolish virgins,” and of all who waited till “the door 
was shut.” Vow the invitation went forth freely to all, 
but, while “many were called, few were chosen.” The 
wheat and the tares were to be suffered to grow together, 


but at the harvest the separation should be made, and the 
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tares “gathered into bundles, to be burned.” The Gospel 
net drew in fish of all sorts, but, in “the end of the age, the 
wicked shall be severed from the righteous, and cast into a 
furnace of fire,” to their great surprise and disappointment. 
Even if an unfit person should by some means gain entrance 
into the Kingdom—a man “not having on a wedding 
garment ”’—the King would infallibly discover him, and he 
should be cast out “into the outer darkness.” Therefore it 
was that Jesus so earnestly exhorted men to Repentance 
and to the seeking of the Righteousness of the Kingdom of 
God, urging them to be ready to sacrifice everything, even 
life itself, rather than risk the loss of the eternal life of the 
Kingdom: ‘ For what shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” or, as St. Luke 
has it, “lose or forfeit his own self.” 

All this is very solemn, and it is an aspect of our Lord’s 
teaching on which we are apt to lay too little stress. We 
say “Lord, Lord,” to Him, but here we too often do not 
even Jdelzeve what He says. No doubt, His language is 
couched in the forms of thought familiar to the men of His 
time and place; but the underlying meaning is plain: the 
unrighteous cannot inherit the Kingdom of God. And if we 
Han we must be convinced that, in whatever terms it 
may be represented (and whatever grounds we may believe 
there are for entertaining a “larger hope”), this exclusion 
from the Kingdom of God of all the unrighteous is a stern 
and awful necessity, if there is to be any Eternal Kingdom 
of God, without sin, and any ultimate and permanent hope 
for man at al]. This must be the fate of the uz/iz, in the 
first instance at any rate, and for ever, unless there be some 
means unrevealed whereby they are to be hereafter fitted 
for the Kingdom. We are far from asserting that our 
Lord’s teaching forbids our entertaining the hope that 
there may be such means of Salvation in reserve with God, 
although, at the same time, we cannot conceal from our- 
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selves the fact that our Lord has spoken of the possibility of 
losing “the soul” or “ the life.” We are wisely left without 
knowledge on this subject. But whatever we may “ope and 
would fain believe, the certainty is, that, the Kingdom of 
God in its final and perfected state cannot at any time be 
entered by the unfit or the unrighteous, and that there can 
be. no.eternal Good, save in a Kingdom or family of God 
from which all that is not of Love is excluded. “Our Lord’s 
teaching here may seem stern, but the truth is often a stern 
thing, while none the less the expression of Love; and we 
have no right to ignore this portion of His teaching and 
take only what seem to us the more gracious elements. 
And if we remember what the Eternal Kingdom of God 
must be, we shall see that the separation that our Lord so 
often speaks of, and the decisive exclusion of those who are 
destitute of the true Righteousness, are absolute necessities, 
not of wrath, but of the Love that God is. No doubt, it is 
an awful thought that there should be at any time any shut 
out from that Eternal Kingdom of the only Good, and we 
naturally seek refuge in the thought that, surely, God’s 
Kingdom, just because it is Hzs, must yet be all-embracing. 
But there is nothing clearer in our Lord’s teaching and in 
Reason itself than this: that only those who possess the 
Righteousness of Love, that makes them //¢ members of that 
Kingdom, can at any time enter it. It is our hesitation 
here that makes the need of Salvation seem unreal, and 
the Gospel we proclaim too often powerless, If Christ so 
earnestly seeks to save us, there must be something very 
real to be saved from ; and if men do not believe this, they 
will not seek~ SaIatSn, nor accept it when it is offered to 
them. Of course it is from szz that Jesus seeks to save us ; 
but it is from sin, as making us untrue to God as our 
Father, to men as our brethren, to ourselves as God’s 
children, and so, unfit for His Kingdom 


1 Our statements in this chapter concerning Christ’s preaching of 
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Now, to our Lord all this was awfully real. It was an 
unbearable thought to Him, that men—even a single soul— 
should be /ost—that there should be even one lost sheep, 
one single wandering child who did not come home to the 
Father’s house. With all earnestness He sought to save 
them—to save them from the present misery of sin, with its 
separation from God, and from the deeper misery of that 
exclusion from the face of God and from the Father’s 
Kingdom into which that separation must otherwise deepen. 
Here was a motive that carried everything before it. So, 
to save them, He not only preached and pleaded with men, 
but gave Himself as a sacrifice for them on the Cross. If 
we think seriously of what we have seen to be His teaching 
concerning that Kingdom of God in which is man’s only 
hope, we can understand something of what He must have 
felt and we can see why He was ready. to give Himself 
as a sacrifice for men’s Salvation. If the requirement of 
Righteousness for entrance into the Kingdom was necessarily 
pitched so high (and it cannot be lowered without destroy- 
ing the very idea of a perfected Kingdom of God), what 
hope was there for the majority of mankind? How many 
of those to whom Jesus preached could attain to such 
Righteousness—such utter denial of self, and life of unselfish 
Love and Purity? How many men to-day, even in the 
light of this present time, and with all the sanctifying 
influences that have been brought to bear on us, can 
seriously believe that they have attained to such Righteous- 
ness? And yet, without such qualitative Righteousness, 
it is clear that the Eternal Kingdom of God cannot be 
' entered by any one. How certain it is, then, that some- 
thing must be done for men, more than teaching and 


the Kingdom of God find full support and illustration in Dalman’s 
section on “The Sovereignty of God” in his The Words of Jesus, 
considered in the light of post-Biblical Jewish writings and the Aramaic 
language (E.T., 1902). 
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exhorting, if they are to be saved. (If God is to open the 
Kingdom of Heaven to men, it must be on grounds other 
than anything as yet in themselves. Left to themselves, 
their case seems utterly hopeless. God Himself must 
come to them, to their help and_ salvation, No mere 
‘enforcement of ‘Law, with its spiritual requirements made 
manifest; no stern call to repentance; no awful picture of 
the doom of the lost; no preaching of the blessedness 
of the Kingdom; no representation of the Love of the 
waiting Father, can effect it: Ged 1 Himself must come to 
them in His Grace, and, in spite of their sin and un- 
worthiness, be their ‘Saviour. ) The Kingdom can only 
come, as the Prophets had declared, as a new era of Grace 
—a “new Covenant,’ founded on a Divine decree of 
universal Forgiveness—God’s great Love for men thus 
defeating sin, and winning their hearts for Himself. God 
must be able—not, certainly, to depart from the require- 
ment of Righteousness in all its fulness (for that can never 
be departed from), but in some way 0 communicate His 
gracious Spirit to sinful men, and so become zz them‘the 
ar their Salvation. He must be able to come to 
them in a new way of Grace. He must find some way in 
which, in harmony with His Holiness, He can take sinful 
men into acceptance with Himself, and make them His 
sons and heirs; otherwise, they can have no hope of 
Salvation. True, there is always Forgiveness for the 
returning sinners, but the sinners will not return till God 
brings them to Himself. Moreover, Repentance and F orgive- 
ness do not ensure that Righteousness without \ which no one 
can enter the Kingdom, ; “The inmost heart must be won 
for God and the Gein 2s new heart” must be put 
within them, a new spirit must be given them; the very 
Spirit of God Himself must become the spirit of their 
lives. There must. therefore be such a manifestation of 
the Love of God as shall prove stronger than the evil power 
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that holds them, and God must so communicate Himself 
to them that the Spirit in them shall ultimately triumph 
completely over “the flesh,’ and the Righteousness of the 
Kingdom be made theirs in blessed, eternal possession. 
The necessity before us is not an unreal creation of 
Theology, but most real, practical, and pressing—so much so 
that the Saviour gave Himself as a sacrifice to meet it. It 
was an absolute necessity, if the Kingdom of God was to 
be established and man’s destiny as God’s child realised. 
Unless men are to be hopelessly lost, some more powerful 
motive must be set in operation in their hearts than 
anything that is as yet working. Whatever it may be that 
hinders the coming of the Kingdom in its power, it must 
be taken away. The sin that keeps it back must be 
removed. In short, God must come to men in a new 
revelation of His Grace, if they are to be saved. That Jesus 


interpreted, ultimately at least, the necessity for His death 


in this light, cannot, we think, be doubted. It was that 
which should bring the Kingdom in. It was the great 
sacrifice by means of which men should be redeemed from 
the sin that shut them out of the Kingdom. It was that 
which should seal and establish that new Covenant of 
assured Salvation which was founded on Forgiveness, and 
according to which God should come to men whose sins 
He had forgiven, to dwell in them and save them, putting 
His laws in their inward parts and writing them in their 
hearts. “The things impossible with men” should be thus 
made actual by God. And therefore the confidence with 
which Jesus looked forward to His death as that which 
should lead to the triumph of His cause. 


We must ask now, more particularly in the light of all that 
we have seen in these Gospels, and in the light that shines 
upon ourselves at the present time: What was it that made 
this sacrifice necessary, and wherein did its efficacy consist ? 
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CHAPTER 


THE NECESSITY, NATURE, AND EFFICACY OF 
THE Cross 


1. The Earliest Interpretation: Unwarranted and 
Inadequate Theories 


WE have already had some glimpses of the necessity for 
the Cross. But we have also seen that Jesus did not give 
any such definite teaching concerning its nature and 
necessity as has been often formulated in doctrines of 
“the Atonement.” It was necessary, He taught, for the 
redemption of men, for the coming of the Kingdom of God 
in the fulness of its power and the establishment of the new 
spiritual Covenant of Salvation. Because it was necessary in 
the Wisdom and Love of God, His Father, He was willing 
to accept it. But, although the Cross had a relation to the 
going forth of the Divine Forgiveness to the world (not that 
it wrought anything on God), its saving power (as with 
that of the suffering of the Servant of God in Isaiah) 
was to lie in what it wrought in the consciences and hearts 
of men, in the interpretation that should be given to it. 
Its effect should depend on what it wrought in men as 
the suffering endured by the Christ of God for their 
salvation. We ask now, therefore, How are we to interpret 
the Cross to-day in the light of the records contained in 
these Gospels? Its whole power lies in our interpretation 
of it. Till the Cross of Christ becomes thus an influence 
in our own souls, it is for us the same as if it had never 


been endured by Christ. A doctrine of the Cross is only 
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of practical value in as far as it brings home to men the 
saving power of the Cross. 

The full meaning of the Cross could only be learned 
through the influence of the Spirit that came to men 
through Christ, touching — their hearts, awakening their 
consciences, evoking an answer from their own moral 
consciousness. This is distinctly stated by both St. John 
and St. Paul. It was only through the Spirit that the 
things concerning Christ were revealed or made known. 
Only, indeed, through some such revelation and interpretation 
could the hideous crime consummated on Calvary become 
the supreme manifestation of the Love of God for men. 

We know what the Christian interpretation of the 
Cross was. As we find it represented in the earlier 
chapters of Acts, it was the work of lawless men, a glaring 
crime, yet a fulfilment of the counsels of God and of the 
word of the Prophets, suffering that was necessary before 
the Christ could enter into His glory as the Lord and 
Saviour of men. His enemies had by wicked hands 
crucified and slain Him; but God had raised Him up, 
God had vindicated and exalted Him, and now even to 
His murderers repentance and forgiveness were preached 
in His name. It was a vicarious sacrifice on men’s behalf 
like that of the Servant of God in the 53rd of Isaiah (Acts 
vill. 32, 35). But it is in the writings of Paul and the 
other Apostles that the interpretation of the Cross to which 


_ they were led appears in its fulness. As men beheld that 


wondrous Cross on which the Christ, the Righteous One, the 


Son of God, suffered and died, there was only one sufficient 


explanation that could be given of it: “ He died for my 
sake ; He suffered for my sin—what I deserve to suffer ; He 
' was made sin for me, that I might be made the Righteous- 


ness of God in Him. God on that Cross gave up His 
Son to die as a sacrifice for our sins, in order that His 


forgiving and saving Love might reach us in all its 
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fulness.” The conscience was awakened to see in the 
suffering of Christ that which szz deserved to suffer: “He 
who knew no sin was made sin on our behalf.” On the 
sinless Christ this suffering was laid by the will of God, in 
order to our salvation. It was not deserved by Him, but 
was borne by Him for our sakes. It was the suffering that 
sin deserved. Christ died there, “in the likeness of sinful 
flesh,’ and we see ourselves, according to the flesh, dying 
on that Cross. It was a manifestation of “ the Righteous- 
ness of God,” in view of the sin which He had passed over, 
and of the Forgiveness which was to be proclaimed to all 
men—such a manifestation that faith in it brought peace 
to the burdened conscience, and the Spirit of God witnessed 
with the believing spirit that condemnation had been lifted, 
and that the erstwhile sinner was now an accepted child and 
heir of God. It was through the Spirit that the meaning 
of the Cross was brought home to men, that the assurance 
of Divine Forgiveness was given, and the Love of God in 
Christ so “shed abroad in the heart” that they could 
“ rejoice in God, who had thus reconciled them to Himself.” 
And from that Cross the inspiration and power of a new 
life came to men, even that of Christ Himself living in 
them. In Christ was seen man after the flesh dying, and 
man in Him rising into a new life in the Spirit. It was 
for men, therefore, in spirit to die with Christ, and to live 
with Him the new justified life of Righteousness before 
God, which has “eternal life” attached to it—making their 
own, in actual fact, the Righteousness which God graciously 
“reckons” to them in Christ, their Representative. All 
this interpretation was due to the work of “the Spirit of 
Truth” in men’s hearts, and we understand it to have been 
so wrought in them because, by Christ on His Cross, a 
real Divine necessity in relation to sin had been met, so 
that Forgiveness could go forth to sinful men according to 
that Divine and Eternal Truth, to answer to which the 
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human soul is created. The Holy Spirit of Truth can only 
come to men as some Divine Truth is witnessed to them, 
and as an answering capacity for responding to the Truth 
is awakened within their souls. It is in this way alone 
that the Cross can be truly interpreted. The Cross is a 
great Divine word or utterance to men, the meaning of 
which the Spirit of Truth alone can teach. But that Holy 
Spirit has never ceased to teach hearts open to Divine 
influences, or to lead truly willing souls into the truth. 
And although the essence of the Cross was grasped by the 
first Christians under the Spirit’s teaching, this was received 
and held by them in such forms—modes of thought and 
speech—as they were able to apprehend it under. While, 
therefore, we, if we are guided into the truth, shall of 
necessity find ourselves in essential agreement with them, 
we must seek to apprehend the significance of the Cross 
under such forms of thought as are provided for ourselves 
after nineteen centuries of the Spirit’s teaching. Above 
all, we must begin with Christ Himself, and be true to the 
facts concerning Him contained in the Gospels. 

Each age has to interpret the Cross for itself. This 
is what we see attempted in the history of theories of 
“the Atonement.” The Cross was largely interpreted 
according to the prevailing ideas of each period. In the 
earliest period the influence of the Jewish sacrificial system 
is manifest. In a military and feudal age, when evil was 
strong and virulent, it was not unnatural to form even 
those theories of a ransom to Satan, so long repeated in 
varying form and so incredible to us to-day. When 
Kingship or Sovereignty bulked largely, Anselm’s theory 
of satisfaction to the outraged honour of God succeeded. 
Under legal influences the Governmental theory of Grotius 
appeared. In the Reformation, when the great question 
concerned the direct access of sinful men to God, the Cross 
was naturally interpreted as a satisfaction to the /ustice 
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of God, and Christ was regarded as meeting the penal 
conditions under which men through sin were placed. 
In our own time, when the Fatherhood of God and the 
supremacy of ethics dominate theological thought, en- 
deavours have been made to interpret the Cross from those 
points of view. Later still, since Criticism has led us back 
to seek primarily a purely historical conception of Jesus 
and His work, we discern that the Cross must find its 
interpretation in this light. There is also the governing 
thought of “ Evolution” which will be referred to later on. 
But in at least the main current of Christian thought on 
the subject, underlying all theories, and side by side with 
those old ideas of a ransom to Satan, there has always | 
been the feeling that the Cross had some real and necessary 
relation to man’s sin and the Divine Forgiveness. All 
along we witness elements of what are termed the judicial, 
the moral, and the mystical theories, and we do not follow 
in the continuity of Christian thought if any of these be 
wholly omitted. The forms in which some of them have 
been stated are, however, inadequate for our time, and 
many things in these statements are unwarranted from a 
New Testament point of view, tending only to confuse the 
mind and obscure the truth. 

We do not by any means hope to be able to state a 
complete and final doctrine of the Cross, but we may try 
to see its rationale as it appears in the Gospel pages, 
apart from all the theories that have been built up in 
later times. But before attempting to give a more com- 
plete statement of the necessity, nature, and efficacy of the 
Cross than we have as yet been able to do in these pages, 
Jet us put a aside some theories which seem unwarranted 
or inadequate, “having regard to such as are still advanced, 


and especially to comparatively recent statements. 


1, While Jesus regarded His suffering and death as 
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coming upon Him because of man’s sin, we must be 
entirely loyal to His conviction that it was zz the furtherance 
of His Father's gracious purpose towards sinful men that 
this necessity was laid upon Him. It was by no means 
something arising from His own motion and offered _by 
Him to God in order that God might | be gracious and 
forgiving, but ‘something that was laid upon Him because 
God was gracious and forgiving, yet necessary before God’s 
forgiving Love could go forth in all the fulness of its 
saving power. The suffering of the Cross for our sakes 
proceeded, not merely from the love of Christ for men. 
but (as the New Testament constantly teaches) from the 
love of God who gave up His Son to be such a sacrifice. 
This at once shows the necessity for the sacrifice, and 
renders impossible certain explanations that have been 
given of it. While the Cross had a real relation to the 
sin of the world and was accepted by Christ as being in 
some sense a sacrifice necessary in view of man’s sin and 
for his salvation, it could not have been necessary to 
propitiate an angry God, to “satisfy an outraged Divine 
“honour or justice, to meet the requirements of a ‘Divine 
righteousness that demanded the sinner’s death, to ‘atone 
for sin in the sense of offering a satisfying equivalent, ae. 
making reparation, or to expiate it by doing something 
that should have that effect before God. It was in no 
sense like heathen sacrifices to make the Deity propitious. 
Such sacrifices originate in ignorance of God, and have 
been fruitful of incalculable evil. Sacrifice was the form 
in which He viewed it, consistently with the mode in 
which conceptions were formed in His human mind. He 
drew His ideas of what was required from the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Cross presented itself to Him as being (as it 
truly was) @ vicarious sacrifice, after the manner of that 
attributed to the Servant of Jehovah in Isaiah. But we 
must be very careful as to how we interpret that sacrifice. 
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While Jesus accepted it as it had indeed been “ written ” 
concerning the Servant of God, who would only thus see 
“the pleasure of the Lord prosper in His hand,” we must 
remember that Jesus was not a Theologian reasoning out 
the grounds of the necessity for His sacrifice. The reasons 
by which men have upheld its necessity were perhaps far 
from His thoughts. Why this sacrifice was necessary in 
the counsels of God before the Kingdom could come, was 
perhaps not perfectly clear to His human understanding, 
and possibly it was this that, in some measure, caused His 
agony, and called forth His prayers in relation to the Cross, 
and that made it seem so awful to Him, as something 
required by the loving Father. If all had been perfectly 
clear, we can scarcely understand His prayer in Gethsemane 
or His cry on the Cross. Christ’s thought of God did not 
suffer change even though this Cross was laid upon Him, 
What was clear to Him was, that it was zecessary according 
to the perfect will of God, and that the result should be 
the coming of the Kingdom and the Salvation of men. 
The God of Christ was still the all-gracious Father, who 
yearned over sinners, and longed for their return to Him- 
self that He might bless them. He did not hold Himself 
in an attitude of anger, or cherish wrath or resentment 
towards them. He still made His sun to shine and His 
rain to fall on the just and the unjust, and was £zmd to the 
unthankful and the evil. Over the prodigal, in his sinful 
wandering, the Divine heart still yearned in the fulness of 
Fatherly love and compassion, and the Divine arms were 
open to embrace him, if he would only come home. There 
were stern, even awful, consequences of sin, which could not 
be set aside, which must take effect; but it was just for this 
reason that the Divine heart of Love so earnestly yearned 
over sinners, and sought to save them. No abstract Divine 
Justice or Righteousness, nor anything in the nature of 
God, demanded the sinner’s death; if he died, it was his 
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own sad doing, in spite of God and to the great grief of 
his Father. 

The death of Christ cannot, therefore, have been 
necessary to “ propitiate” God, or to “expiate” or “atone 
for sin,” in the sense that has often been imported into 
these phrases. 

The expression “to atone for sin” is never used_of 
Christ’s work in the New Testament. Instead of “ Aione 
ment” in Rom. v. 11 (the only place in which the word 
occurs in the A.V.), we have in the R.V. “reconciliation ” 
—at-one-ment—which all acknowledge to be the proper 
meaning of Katzallagé, as it was also the original sense 
of the English word “ Atonement” (At-one-ment). Instead 
of an Atonement offered zo God, it was God who, Paul 
says, “was in Christ atoning the world to Himself’ The 
Atonement was something made dy God, not 4o God. We 
cannot think of God as making an Atonement to Himself 
in the sense of “atoning for sin.”! And although the Cross 
is spoken of as “a propitiation,” it was not a propitiation 
of God, but one provided dy God, as all the propitiations 
and “atonements” of the Old Testament had been provided 
by God for men. 

This mistaken idea of the Cross as an Atonement for 
sin made to God has misled many. Even a writer like 
Wendt speaks of the Cross as an act which pleased God 
by the perfect obedience which it manifested, so that it 
became associated with the Divine Forgiveness of sin. 
No doubt the perfect obedience of Christ was pleasing to 
God and was an essential element in the At-one-ment of 
the Cross, but not as procuring Forgiveness. In Dr. 
M‘Leod Campbell’s moral and spiritual doctrine also (which 
has done so much to lead to a better conception of the 
Cross), although he recognises that “if God provides the 


1 This subject of At-one-ment is more fully set forth in the author’s 
The Gospel of Reconciliation or At-one-ment. T. & T. Clark, 1910, 
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Atonement, forgiveness must preceed Atonement” (Zhe 
Nature of the Atonement, 6th ed., pp. 16, 17, etc.), and dis- 
tinguishes between “bearing punishment” and “ making 
Atonement,” the Atonement is still made by Christ for man’s 
sin; Christ’s confession of our sins is an esfzatory confession 
(p. 126). The same remark applies to such modified state- 
ments as we have in Principal Caird and others. Although 
the idea of penal suffering is rejected, the conception of the 
Cross as an Atonement made to God for sin, a “ satisfac- 
tion,” “expiatory suffering for sin,” though of a moral and 
spiritual kind, suffering that “expunges or cancels sin,” 
is retained (see Principal Caird’s The Fundamental Ideas of 
Christianity, Lecture XVII.). There is this element of value, 
however, in these conceptions. When we think of our 
self-identification with Christ in His suffering because of 
sin, when we homologate it, as it were, and make it 
spiritually our own, it meets a need which the sinful soul 
feels in view of its sinfulness: “Christ has done something 
for me which I feel needed to be done, but which I could 
not do for myself.” He has given adequate expression to 
the evil of sin before God. But this does not imply that 
Christ was atoning for, or expiating sin by what He 
suffered and did, in order that God might forgive our 
sin. The movement that culminated in the Cross pro- 
ceeded wholly from God Himself, and was accepted by our 
Lord as having that origin. It was the result and the 
expression of Forgiveness in the Divine fatherly heart, not 
in any sense its cause—the ground (or perhaps we should 
rather say the means) of the proclamation of the Divine 
Forgiveness, not the e ground of that _Forgiveness _ itself, 
What more convincing proof of the Divine Forgiveness 
could have been given than just this giving up by God of 
His own Son to die for sinful men? 


2, While there is, as we shall see, a sense in which those 
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consequences which are also the punishment of sin, as sin is 
punished in the working out of the Divine moral order, 
lighted on and were borne by Christ, we cannot rightly 
describe His suffering and death as penal. 1. There is a truth 
underlying the judicial and penal ‘theory which sees Christ 
enduring for our sakes such consequences and punishment 
of sin as manifests the Divine righteousness or the judgment 
of God on sin; there is a sense in which these may fall on 
one who is wholly righteous and be borne by him for the 
sake of others, but as this in Christ’s case has been com- 
monly stated it cannot be accepted. Historically viewed, 
as these Gospels present the facts, it was man who caused 
Christ’s suffering and death—man, acting agaist God, not 
as the executor of the Divine Justice ; it was man who was 
venting his wrath on Him who condemned his sin, not God 
who was punishing His Son in man’s stead. It was Sim 
that crucified Christ. 
~ There are also elements in sin’s punishment which 
could not possibly have been experienced by one who was 
sinless. We cannot think of Jesus as either suffering, by 
means of this act of wicked men, punishment at the hand 
of the righteous Father, or as in any sense experiencing in 
Himself the suffering that sin brings into the soul of the 
sinner. As we shall see, He did suffer the consequences of 
sin in so far as these can come on a sinless person, and in 
His death the judgment of God on sin was manifested. 
But the punishment of sin in its true inwardness could not 
possibly be experienced by “One who did no sin,” nor 
could the guilt of humanity be laid upon Him in any 
outward way, so that by His suffering He should expiate it. 
The thought that Christ endured in our stead the 
penalty due to sin was the chief error in Dr. Dale’s presenta- 
tion of the Cross, founded largely on a misinterpretation of 
our Lord’s experience thereon. Mr. Scott Lidgett, in his 
very thoughtful and suggestive book, Zhe Speritual Principle 
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of the Atonement, although he criticises Dr. Dale, still retains 
the penal conception in a way which cannot be accepted. 
The sacrifice of the Cross was, in his view, Christ’s “com- 
plete surrender and obedience to His Father in manifesting 
His own life as the Son throughout His earthly life, but 
especially in death—under the penal conditions prescribed 
to Him by His incarnation, and consequent union with the 
race of sinful men” (ist ed., pp. 119,120). But while, as Mr, 
Lidgett truly says, the Cross is “the outward manifestation 
and assertion of all that the Spirit of God inwardly reveals 
as to sin” (p. 302),—Christ, who in Himself was wholly 
free from sin, could not have been brought, or allowed to 
stand, under such penal conditions before God. His suffer- 
ing was not, as it has been described, because “the sin of 
the human race gathered in one huge penalty and cloud of 
guilt upon the head of Jesus Christ” (Dr. Watson, The 
Doctrines of Grace, p. 111) We have here the old, purely 
external conception of God, inconsistent with what Mr. 
Lidgett says so well concerning His immanence. If God 
was, in some real sense, 77 Christ, and not merely external 
to Him, we should thus have God Himself in Christ coming 
under penal conditions (which is really Dr. Dale’s doctrine) ; 
but this is inconceivable, however truly God in Christ may 
have, in some real sense, “taken our sins upon Himself.” 
No doubt, God, at all cost even to Himself, maintains that 
Holiness which is essential to His nature and in which the 
well-being of His children is founded, while at the same 
time He seeks to save sinful men. But He does not depart 
from what is absolutely true and just and right. He cannot 
make either Himself or His perfectly holy Son what they are 
not, viz. subject to penal conditions. But this entire view 
of “penal conditions” rests on a false conception of God’s 
relation to men. It is a remnant of the old thought of 
God as a Sovereign and Judge, chiefly. To view the Cross 
thus, is to fail to rise to Christ’s teaching concerning God 
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as the loving, though holy, Hather of men. A Father does 
not erect and impose penal conditions on His children. 
They may be sinful, and they are punished. But God does 
not, as if in some outward way, arraign them at a Judgment 
Bar and inflict punishment on them. Their punishment is 
self-inflicted. The Divine Righteousness is self-acting, and 
its object is never penal merely, but to teach and to dis- 
cipline as well. If it falls short of its purpose, this is man’s 
loss and God’s loss: man cannot enter the Kingdom for 
which God has sought to prepare him, and for which Christ 
died to win him. Since, therefore, God’s punishments are 
self-acting, and always self-induced, it is clear that Christ 
could not have, by any means, stood under penal conditions. 
He could not have done so, for the simple reason that He 
had never done any evil to bring punishment into His soul. 
It is true that the Humanity that He represented had done 
evil, and that this would be felt by Christ as its Head; but 
it would not be felt by Him as punishment, but as sorrow 
and shame. He might feel that for its sin it deserved to be 
separated from God, and He may have been willing to 
endure in Himself all that sin deserved. But still, this was 
not as enduring punishment. The simple fact that all His 
suffering was originated dy wicked men, should alone prevent 
such an interpretation of the Cross. All such theories 
labour under the difficulty that, historically, the crucifixion of 
Christ was a criminal act against God, although permitted by 
Him and made to serve His gracious purpose towards men. 

To say that Jesus died as simply enduring the penalty 
of death in our stead is both unwarranted and inadequate. 
It raises the question whether physical death is really the 
penalty of sin, a question to which science and reasonable 
thought concerning the necessary conditions of life suggest 
a negative reply." It makes an answer to this question a 
preliminary to faith in the Cross. It fails also to meet 
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the full Biblical representations of the value and power of 


| 


Christ’s sufferings. And according to the teaching of Christ 


the consequence of sin was not dying merely, but exclusion 
from the Kingdom, the loss of the soul, the outer dark- 
ness, the being cast into Gehenna. Neither physically nor 
spiritually was such an experience possible to Christ. 
These interpretations of the Cross, further, rest on an 
error which it seems difficult for men to get over. We 
still continue to speak as if man had been created holy and 
perfectiy good, and had departed from God, and must be 
punished in consequence; whereas the truth is, that man, 
created by God for sonship towards Himself, has not yet 
come up to the Divine ideal. He was not created holy, but 
is only in the course of being so created. It is because of 
his failure to reach the Divine ideal that he suffers. His 
sin is real and not to be excused or explained away. But 
it is himself who suffers, whether he is immediately conscious 
of it or not. The constitution of his nature and of the 
universe is such that suffering and loss inevitably follow sin. 
Far from inflicting punishment on him, the Eternal Father | 
regards His sinning and suffering creature as the object of 
His infinite pity and compassion, and therefore moves to 
save him. Men are not living in their Divine Father’s 
world “ under penal conditions,” as the old Theology taught. 
By no means can such a conception be drawn from the 
teaching or action of Christ. Our ideas are still derived too 
largely from the King’s Court and the Forum, instead of 
from the teaching and Spirit of Jesus. God is not the stern 
Sovereign and inexorable Judge that men have pictured Him 
—He is not such by any necessity of His Divine nature 
or Divine government ; He is, as Jesus taught, the loving 
Father, yearning over us in infinite compassion—kind to 
the unthankful and the evil, full of mercy and forgiveness. 
That was the God whom Jesus held up to us, and bade us 
resemble in cherishing a like forgiving Love towards all men, 


14 
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Although sin is invariably punished, we have no grounds 
in Christ's teaching for the ascription of sf corath “to God in 
the way in which it has been ascribed to Him by “many 
theologians—wrath that must be met before He can. forgive. 
God with Jesus was the Holy, but the all- -gracious, Father, 
utterly opposed to sin, but loving and seeking at any cost 
to save the sinner. “ Wrath” is a purely human conception. 
We are not warranted to transfer to God such feelings as 
belong to finite beings with imperfect knowledge and love. 
God sees what man cannot see. He pities the sinner, and 
desires only his Salvation. Although man was created— 
that is, conceived—in the image of God, he has not yet 
nearly attained to real likeness to the Father. It is just 
here that God so greatly transcends us. The righteous and 
the wicked are not the same in His sight, but God isa 
Holy Love, going forth towards all, and men get the benefit 
of that Love just as they come into harmony with it. _hat 
Love, while entirely opposed to sin, does not turn into 
wrath towards the poor self-deceived sinner, - anes’ wrath” 
that punishes sin operates in the constitution of man and 
the world. It is not like a human feeling that needs 
appeasing. In fact, it cannot be appeased, for it is part of 
the moral (and physical) order of the world and must work 
on wherever sin is found. While Christ, who was “the 
image of God,” was indignant with the hypocrites of His 
day, in the bottom of His heart He pitied them, and was 
ready to die for their Salvation. “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” most truly expresses the mind 
of Christ and the mind of God. 


3. It is only an extension of the foregoing, to say that 
the Cross was not required in order to reconcile God's 
"Rivhteousness with His Love and Grace. “As Ritschl-ve= 
marks, “it is unbiblical to assume that between God’s Grace 
or Love and His Righteousness there is an opposition which, 
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in its bearing upon the sinful race of men, would lead to a 
contradiction, only to be solved through the interference of 
Christ. The Righteousness of inexorable retribution, which 
would be expressed in the sentence, Mat justitia, pereat 
mundus, is not in itself a religious conception, nor is it 
the meaning of the Righteousness which in the sources of 
the Old and New Testaments is ascribed to God. God’s 
Righteousness is His self-consistent and undeviating action 
in behalf of the Salvation of the members of His community. 
In essence, it is identical with His Grace.”! There can be no 
opposition in God between His Righteousness and His Love. 
The idea that the suffering of Christ was a satisfaction to 
the Justice of God as opposed to His Mercy rests on the 
fallacious conception of a division in the Divine nature, 
or on that of a distinction of the Divine attributes from 
the Divine Personality. God cannot be divided within Him- 
self. His Righteousness is grounded in His Love, and His 
Love is always righteous.” _ Christ’s suffering, therefore, was 
not the bearing of a punishment, which in mere justice 
required otherwise to be inflicted on us. If Jesus stooped in 
any sense to bear the sins of men, it was not under the 
thought of the Justice of God, but of His Holy Love and 
of the evil of sin in relation to the great purpose of that 
Holy Love. He certainly compared His death to the two 
primary sacrifices of the Old Testament—sacrifices which 
had, in the Biblical sense, an “atoning” or “sin-covering ” 
element, and we must accordingly interpret His death as 
having some similar efficacy in relation to sin. But, again 


1 Justification and Reconciliation (E.T.), p. 473. The above state- 
ment, however, needs qualification. God’s Righteousness is an absolute 
quality of the Divine character, independent of the relation to Israel. 
It includes His opposition to sin and the just punishment of the wicked 
(see Skinner’s /sazah, 11. 238). 

2 It has been pointed out (recently by Professor Burkitt) that this 
idea of a division in God goes back much farther than to Anselm—really 
to Marcion’s idea of the Just God and the Good God. 
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to adopt Ritschl’s words, “it is unbiblical to assume that 
any one of the Old Testament sacrifices, after the analogy 
of which Christ’s death is judged, is meant to move God 
from wrath to Grace. On the contrary, these sacrifices 
rely implicitly upon the reality of God’s Grace toward the ’ 
Covenant people, and merely define certain positive con- 
ditions which the members of the Covenant people must 
fulfil, ia order to enjoy the nearness of the God of Grace” 
(zb7d. p. 474; see also Dr. Davidson’s The Theology of the 
Old Testament). One of these conditions, however, was— 
and here we differ materially from Ritschl—an acknow- 
ledgment of sin, expressed by the sprinkling of the blood 
on the altar; a confession on the part of the offerer that sin 
separated from God—perhaps that sin deserved death. But 
it was this cozfesszon or acknowledgment, not the death of the 
victim, that was pleasing to God. That the sinner must 
“die” is a dictate, not of the Justice of God as standing 
over against His Love, demanding satzsfaction or punishment, 
—this is an altogether unworthy conception of God as 
compared with the truly Biblical one,—it is a mecessity 
arising from the Holy Love of God, in view of His gracious 
purpose for men as His children, which rests on His nature 
as a Holy Love, which requires the exclusion of all sin 
from His Eternal Kingdom. This result, moreover, is 
infallibly secured by the constitution which He has given 
to man and the world. 

Our Lord also, indeed, applied to Himself the repre- 
sentation of the suffering Servant of Jehovah, who should 


“ bear the sins ” 


of the people,—and to “ bear sins” means, 
no doubt, to bear the punishment due to sins,—but it could 
not be as punishment that Christ endured His sufferings 
and submitted to death; nor was it to meet the require- 
ments of a retributive Justice in God. The ends of such 
Justice, did it exist, could not have been met by suffering 


falling on the head of One who was wholly innocent, even 
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though He at the same time represented a sinful Humanity. 
If He submitted to death as the Representative of men, we 
must seek the explanation of this act in some other way. 
Certainly the Gospels give us no warrant for saying that 
the suffering and death which our Lord submitted to at 
the hands of wicked men was the enduring of retributive 
punishment at the hands of His Father, or a satisfaction to 
Divine Justice in any such sense. 


4. Therefore the Cross was not necessary, as it has 
been often represented, in order to ¢ acai God to forgive 
repentant sinners. The Divine F orgiveness had always 
been free and sure to returning sinners. Once more we 
would repeat that is not merely zzdividual Forgiveness 
on Repentance that is in question, but the movement of 
God in His forgiving Love to the sinful world, and the pro- 
clamation of free Forgiveness to all who will come to Him 
and accept it. Moreover, itis God drawing nigh to save men 
from sin, and to make them His children and the heirs of His 
Kingdom. Forgiveness alone would not save any one; or 
make any one fit for the Kingdom of God. It is not guilt 
merely, but szzfu/ness, that excludes men from the Kingdom ; 
not a cleansing from guilt only, but actual personal Right- 
eousness, is the inviolable condition of its entrance. Guilt is 
real; but the placing the emphasis on Guilt is quite unbiblical. 


5. Hence it was not merely (as has been sometimes 
said) to lead men to Repentance (and so to Forgiveness) that 
Christ diéds~~This mistake arises from confounding “the 
condition of entrance to the Kingdom as present with 
entrance into it in its final and eternal form, and from 
forgetting that the Kingdom is something that must come 
in its power from God. Repentance is the gate of entrance 
to the Kingdom here, but, as regarded in the future, the 
only entrance to it is through the narrow door of personal 
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Righteousness. Something more than Repentance is neces- 
en 2 eeneenianen eee = Senin 


ce 


sary for Salvation. Salvation on Repentance was the Jewish 
doctrine ; the Gospel must bring something more powerful 
to men—something far deeper, even Righteousness of Heart 
and Life. The Kingdom must come with such power into 
men’s hearts as shall change or renew them, and make 
them in spirit and in truth the children of God and the 
heirs of His Kingdom. And all this must be provided for 
and offered to szzful men who have not yet repented. As 
long as religion was conceived in a legal and external 
manner, to lead men to Repentance may have seemed 
sufficient; but, under the searching spiritual teaching of 
Jesus, Repentance becomes but the turning-point where a 
man begins to seek the Righteousness of the Kingdom. 
Moreover, under a deepened sense of sin, when can the 
sinner feel sure that he has repented truly or deeply 
enough to secure the Divine Forgiveness? Is not this 
still that Salvation by works which has ever proved itself 
ineffectual? The Gospel of the Kingdom is Salvation 
wholly through Grace, and brings the Divine Forgiveness 
and acceptance to sinners on grounds other than anything 
in themselves, and it can thus impart an assurance of the 
Divine favour such as no self-introspection or dependence 
on the sufficiency of our Repentance can give. At the 
same time, we need not exclude the thought that the Cross 
would lead men to Repentance. It has so many aspects, 
that we are more likely to err by exclusion than by in- 
clusion. The Grace that should come to men through the 
Cross was certainly designed to lead them to God and 
to true Repentance, and, no doubt, this effect of the Cross 
was one that was often present to the mind of Christ. 
But His purpose must have gone beyond the mere leading 
of men to Repentance; it ‘must have extended to their 
actual Salvation, as the members of the perfected and 
Eternal Kingdom of God. 
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The leading of men to Repentance (and so to Forgive- 
ness of sins and to participation in all the blessings of the 
Kingdom of God) is, in Dr. Hollmann’s view, the one 
conception which gives unity to the life-work of Christ, 
and which sufficiently explains His thought of His death 
as being for men’s Redemption (of. cét. pp. 116 f., 158— 
160). Without doubt, as Dr. Hollmann shows at large, 
Jesus continually called men to Repentance, and declared 
their Forgiveness and acceptance with God on such 
Repentance. His life and teaching failed to bring them to 
this, and it is not unnatural to believe that Jesus would 
think of His death as being able to effect that which His 
life-work, up to that point, had not accomplished. We get 
thus a real unity in the work of Christ, including His death 
on men’s behalf. But in this, it must be noticed, Jesus 
would not have gone beyond the Jewish teaching, which 
(as Dr. Hollmann also shows) laid the stress on Repentance, 
and held that Repentance would bring in the Kingdom. 
The Kingdom of God, however (to bring in which was the 
real life-work of Christ), had a Dzvzne side to it: it was 
something that came to men from God in His Grace, based 
(according to the Prophets) ox the Forgiveness of sins; and 
it was this visitation of God and declaration of Divine 
Grace that was, above all, to lead men to Repentance, 
And Jesus died that this Kingdom might come from God 
in the full power of its Grace—thus winning men’s hearts 
for God and realising His Kingdom within them. Re- 
pentance alone would not (as we have seen) be sufficient 
to make men partakers of the Eternal Kingdom: they 
must be. led to real Righteousness, and this was only 
possible through a work of God within them. Jesus knew 
from His own experience that it must all come from God, 
through the gift of His Spirit, and that men could only be 
saved as they were brought into such relation to God as 
made them partakers of His Spirit. It was His conviction, 
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as the result of His experience, that it was men’s sin that 
stood between them and the coming of the Kingdom; and 
He gave Himself as a sacrifice, not merely to lead men to 
Repentance, but to remove that szz. In this way we should 
have a complete unity brought into the life-work of Christ, 
and we should see Him at the same time transcending the 
current teaching of His day, although still in line with the 
more spiritual teaching of the Prophets. Jesus certainly 
began by preaching Repentance, but this was a turning to 
God that men might believe in and receive Him in the 
Grace in which He came to them. Besides, we must 
believe in the possibility of progress in the thought of 
Christ. If in this most important of all subjects He 
did not rise above the teaching of His time, it would 
be difficult to see in what “the originality of Jesus” 
consisted. 


6. Another inadequate mode of stating the object of 
the Cross is to say y merely (although ir in different forms) that 
it was @ manifestation of the love of God. Without doubt, 
it was this—the supreme manifestation of that Love. This 
is, clearly, one essential element in the Cross as it is pre- 
sented in the Gospels, and it was intended that this mani- 
festation of Divine Love should win men’s hearts for God. 
But unless we see that Love meeting some real necessity 
on our behalf, we cannot see the rationality of the sacrifice. 
' It is not reasonable for any one to sacrifice himself merely 
to show his love for others. As has been well said, “it 
(the Cross) does convince us that God is Love, and to be 
depended upon to the uttermost; but, had it been con- 
trived solely for the purpose of producing this persuasion, 
manifestly it would not have done so. I understand and 
appreciate the devotion and affection of the man who steps 
in between my breast and the bayonet thrust, but I am 
only bewildered if he seeks to prove his love for me by 
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exposing himself needlessly when I am in no danger. I 
need no explanation of the self-sacrifice of the man who 
springs into the water to rescue me from certain death, but 
if, while I am safe on land, and in order to prove his love 
for me, he leaps into a torrent no swimmer can stem and is 
lost, I fail to perceive his sanity, and can only lament his 
useless act. We cannot lower the death of Christ to the 
level of such superfluous and irrelevant displays, but must 
believe that there was a need for the sacrifice, and that the 
Love in it was manifested by the recognition and satisfaction 
of the need” (Dr. Dods, in The Atonement in Modern 
Religious Thought, pp. 180, 181). 


7. Again, we may believe that Jesus had in His mind 
the thought that His death would liberate His disciples, 
and others to whom it was made known, from those carnal 
and earthly bonds which it seemed impossible to break as 
long as He continued with them in the flesh, and that it 
would at the same time set Himself free from the limita- 
tions of a bodily life; that it was necessary for Him to die 
in order to become the spiritual Christ, and to reveal to 
men that spiritual and eternal order in which their true life 
was to be found, and so bring in the Kingdom of God in 
its true spiritual power. We may say, positively, in the 
light of His own teaching, that He believed it was necessary 
for Him to die in order_that. He" “might. ‘go | to God, His 
Father, to receive from Him the Kingdom and come again 
in its power. All this is true ; 5 but it_do does not touch the 
question whether there was not. ‘in. ‘His is suffering and death 


an essential relation _ to. sin and redemption; whether 
there was not in His acceptance of this death on the Cross 
something which should be the occasion of His receiving the 
Kingdom, and the means of its coming in its power to 
men—something that was necessary to give birth to 


Christianity as a religion of Redemption. We may go 
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further and say that, apart from this aspect of the Cross, 
Jesus would never, in all human probability, have been 
more to the world than the greatest Jewish Rabbi. 


8. It is also inadequate merely to.say, with Ritschl, 
that the whole significance of the Cross is to be found in 
our Lord’s “willing acceptance of the death inflicted on on 
Him by His adversaries as_a_ dispensation of God, and the 
highest proof of faithfulness to His vocation” (Justification 
and Reconciliation, p. 477). That our Lord’s death came 
to Him and was accepted by Him in the fulfilment of His 
vocation, is a truth which the Gospels make very plain to us, 
and it is one which has been too much overlooked in form- 
ing theories of the Atonement. It is only in the light of 
this truth that the Cross can be rightly interpreted. But 
we have seen reason to believe that in His vocation, as the 
bringer in of the Kingdom of God, there was zucluded that 
necessity for His death in relation to sin which is excluded 
by Ritschl. Ritschl has done well in exposing the fallacies 
involved in those theories which regard the death of Christ 
as a “penal satisfaction to God,” as “equivalent to the 
penalty which through sin the whole human race has 
brought upon itself,” and as “a punishment” accepted in our 
stead. But, as Ritschl himself remarks, “it may well be 
that an innocent man, who is a member of the same 
community with guilty men, shares the experience of 
the evils which the guilty have brought upon themselves 
as punishment” (/ustificatzon and Reconciliation, p. 479; 
see also p. 565). It may be possible so to view Christ’s 
acceptance of His Cross as having such a relation to 
sin, that we see in it, not punzshment indeed, endured by — 
Christ, yet something essential to His vocation, as He 
through whom the Kingdom of God should come to men. 


g. It is still inadequate, however, to represent this 
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fulfilment of His vocationin_ relation to sin, as Professor 
Harnack does, as having been mainly directed to remove 
from men’s minds the false conception of God as a wrathful 
Judge (Ritschl also emphasises the removal of mistrust of 
God), and to show that “Mercy is mightier than Justice.” 

“It is,” he says, “in relation to these human conceptions 
that we have specially to regard the death of Christ. His 
death is thus the culminating point of the service which He 
rendered for sinners during His mission. This service had 
the single object of convincing sinners that forgiving Love 
is mightier than the Justice before which they tremble. If 
they believe this, they are reconciled. They now know 
God as their Redeemer, but they also know Jesus Christ 
as their Reconciler. This is the fundamental form of the 
Christian belief of the Atonement” (Professor Harnack, in 
The Atonement in Modern Religious Thought, p. 113). No 
doubt this is an important element in the Cross, although 
it is certainly not one of the most obvious of its immediate 
lessons. But while the idea of a punitive wrath needed to 
be taken from the mind, that of the Holiness of God and 
His utter opposition to sin needed at the same time to be 
more deeply impressed, all the more so in view of a revela- 
tion of His Grace. It would surely be no reconciliation to 
‘God—the living and true God—which did not bring men 
into unity, not only with His Mercy or Grace, but also with 
His ] Holiness, or with the //oly Love that He is. The thought 
of God’s ‘opposition to sin—to veal sin—was certainly far 
from deep in the minds of those in the midst of whom the 
Cross of Christ was erected. There was nothing that those 
scribes and Pharisees needed more than to have their 
sinfulness brought home to them, and to have the im- 
pression of God’s Holiness and of His necessary attitude 
towards sin deepened in their consciousness, while at the 
same time His forgiving Love was declared. The Holi- 
ness and Love of God are never separated in Himself, and 
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if men are to be brought into reconciliation with Him, it 
must be through something that will make them realise 


this unity. 


it he_necessit 
10. Again, it is insufficient to represent the ity 
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for Christ's sufferings and death as arising, 7 view of the 
“suf fering. of. the. wor Id, without. any special | relation to setting 


“forth, the evil of sez. This view is forcibly presented in 


‘Archdeacon Wilson’s Gospel of the Atonement. One can 
only approach the thought of the necessity of the Divine 
nature to suffer, he says, “when one is saddened and 
almost crushed by the sense of the awful suffering and 
misery in the world.” To many, “a professed Saviour 
and Reconciler who had not borne these sorrows to the 
uttermost would be nothing.” “It is through His suffering 
and death alone that we are assured that through the 
agonies of the world God is still our Father. It is this 
suffering that endears Him to the patient and suffering 
world. Christ suffered even to the bitter cry on the Cross, 
‘My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ and therefore 
we may suffer and not lose hold on God. What is harder 
still to bear: we see others suffering,—the innocent, the 
young, the helpless suffer the sins, the ignorance, and the 
hard indifference of others, and though our indignation 
rises against man, we can still hold fast our faith in God. 
There is something of the Divine in suffering; we can see 
that suffering is inseparable from love. The redemption of 
the world through Christ, and primarily by His suffering 
and death, is thus the supreme instance of a Law whi¢h 
is not yet brought home to us in general as absolutely 
universal and Divine. The Law revealed in the Cross is 
that nothing but self-sacrifice is of the least avail in the 
moral world, or will work any lasting good” (The Gospel of 
the Atonement, pp. 103, 104, 105, 106). No doubt, all 
this is true; it expresses an aspect of the Cross which has 
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been too greatly neglected, but which we surely cannot 
afford to ignore in a world so full of suffering as this is. 
The more one realises the awful amount of suffering there 
is in the world—often quite unconnected with personal sin 
—the more one feels how entirely worthy it would be of 
Him in whom God was incarnate in our midst, to take on 
Himself our suffering as well as our sin—how necessary, 
indeed, it was for Him to do so. But it was necessary for 
Him to take on Himself our szz as well as our, ‘suffering. 
“Thie™ = worst “suffering comes through sin. It is the source 
of the only suffering that separates from God and that 
has permanent effects. And if Christ, while submitting to 
suffering as represented above, does it with express refer- 
ence to the sin of the world, and so as to bring to men the 
assurance of the Divine Forgiveness of their sin and to save 
them from it, this, instead of diminishing, enhances the 
lessons of comfort and faith and self-sacrifice that come to 
us through the Cross. 

To Archdeacon Wilson’s main position, that the In- 
carnation (meaning by this the whole life and death of 
Christ) zs the Atonement—the manifestation of the real 
unity of God and man—the answer is obvious, that it is 
indeed such a manifestation zz that man, but that the very 
fact that He was thus crucified 4y men is an equally clear 
manifestation that all men by no means stand in the same 
unity (which is essentially ethical in its character), but that, 
on the contrary, many at least are living and acting, not 
only in separation from God, but in the direst opposition 
to Him. We agree in thinking that popular theories of 
“expiation, propitiation, ransom, substitution, intercession, 
blotting out transgressions with His blood,” are, in many of 
their forms, misleading, and in danger of destroying the 
unity of Christ with God. But we also believe that at the 
root of these theories there lies a great and most important 


truth; that the Cross had a real relation to sin and ‘to hes 
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going forth of the Divine Forgiveness in the fulness of 


its Grace and saving power. There was something “real 
| done by Christ on His Cross in relation to sin; and the 
| problem is how to state what this was, certsieeettlG with 
| historical fact and with the whole of Christ’s revelation of 


God. 





11. Dr. Stevens, in his exhaustive criticism of theories 
of the Cross in The Christian Doctrine of Salvation, while 
maintaining that the Cross must be interpreted as the 
completion of the self-giving life-work of Jesus in bringing 
in the Kingdom of God, accepts only what he terms “the 
moral theory.” Without denying that the Cross had a 
bearing on sin and God’s Holiness as revealing them in 
their truth, he rejects every conception which attributes to 
the Cross a direct relation to sin and Forgiveness. There 
is much that is true and valuable in Dr. Stevens’ criticisms ; 
but a sharp division of theories into “penal” and “moral” 
is scarcely warranted. It may be found that the suffering 
of Christ had a relation to sin which cannot be rightly 
classed as “penal,” and a relation to the Divine Forgiveness 
which was not as procuring it or making it posszd/e, and that, 
apart from such relation to sin and Forgiveness, the “ moral 
theory ”—-which any true theory of the Cross must be, 
whatever else it is—leaves out a very essential element of 
its moral power. 


CHAPTER 


Ture NECESSITY, NATURE, AND EFFICACY OF THE 
CRoss—continued 


2. Positive Statement 


IN endeavouring to present more definitely and coherently 
a doctrine of the Cross, we shall leave all theories behind 
us for the time and view the Cross solely in the light of its 
presentation in the Gospels and of its effects in the world. 
We have seen reason to believe that Jesus Himself not 
only predicted His death, but regarded it as being in some 
sense a sacrifice because of sin, necessary for man’s redemp- 
tion and for the coming of the Kingdom of God. We 
have seen also that asthe Son of Man He would be willing 
to do for man whatever was needed in his relation to God, 
and that it was as serving men He had spoken of giving 
His life as a ranson; that in view of the ushering in of the 
new Dispensation of Remission of sins, something would 
require to be done in view of sin if men were to be saved 
from it; and that, if the new Covenant was to be made 
actual in men’s experience and the many made inheritors 
of the Kingdom of God, something radical would need to 
be effected by God in their behalf. It was these require- 
ments that were met by the Cross. 

Viewing the Cross in the light of the Gospels, it_was— 





1. On the part of man an enormous crime against God, 
aititSaeh at the same time it fulfilled the Divine counsels. 
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2: The death of Christ was that of a martyr for Truth 

ane RN, 
and Righteousness’ sake; it was that of the Supreme 
Witness for God in the world. 


3. As accepted by Him as necessary for the fulfilment 
of His vocation, it was an act of complete obedience to the 
Will_of God, one beyond which it was impossible to go. 
Viewed in this light and regarding Jesus Christ as the 
Representative of men, we can see in the Cross the basis 
of such an At-one-ment of God and man as Paul sets forth 
in what is termed his “ mystical” view of the Atonement. 
There man as represented in Christ was wholly at one 
with God, man’s will and the Divine will were identified ; 
there man in the flesh died utterly and man in the Spirit 
alone lived. “If One died for all (as representing all), all 
died (in Him),” and if we be conformed to the likeness of 
His death, so shall we also be to that of His resurrection. 
This aspect of the Cross, which is one of great importance 
in view of our relation to Christ, will come before us again. 
In it there is a relation to both sin and Forgiveness. 


4. _Jesus Himself represented His sacrifice as _being 
necessary _ “for. “the Redemption of men and the coming of 
the Kingdom of God, These were His leading conceptions. 
The two are really one; for Redemption is from the hands 
of the enemies of God and of His Kingdom—from sin and 
death. It is the Kingdom of God that is the all-illuminating 
conception. To proclaim and bring in this Kingdom was 
regarded by Christ as His Divine vocation; it was this 
mission that dominated His whole life, and it was in the 
fulfilment thereof that He sacrificed Himself. He gave 
Himself up as a sacrifice, in order that the Kingdom of God 
might come in all the riches of its Grace and in all the 
fulness of its power. His sacrifice was effectual: it add 
bring in the Kingdom of God in its spiritual truth and 
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‘power. If, therefore, we ask why His sacrifice was necessary, 
we might seek the answer by, in the first place, considering 
How the Kingdom of God began—to. come through His 
Cross. The truth ith concerning this is perfectly clear. We 

know that the Kingdom of God began to come in the 
fulness of its Grace and saving power, through (1) the 
awakening, in men, of the sense of sin; (2) leading them. 
to believe in and experience the Divine Forgiveness ; 

(3) « creating in their hearts love for God and devotion to 
His Kingdom. Now, as these results were secured through 
an interpretation of the Cross as being, in some real sense, 
a sacrifice made in view of sin,—a setting forth in Christ’s 
person of the evil of sin and its consequences under the 
righteous judgment of God,—we may be certain that this is 
a real element in the significance of the Cross. The Cross. 
Was mecessary in order to produce these effects, and its 
efficacy lay in its power to produce them. The question, 

How the suffering of Christ, the sinless One, at the hands of 
sinners could be a manifestation of the judgment of God 





on sin, will be answered immediately. 

But let us try if we can discern the necessity, nature, 
and efficacy of the Cross, directly and simply in view of the 
purpose of the bringing in of the Kingdom of God. _ Jesus 
died to bring in the Kingdom of God. That is one thing 
‘we can be sure of. Now, what was this Kingdom of God 
as conceived by Him? Subjectively considered, it was 
the reign of God in men’s hearts, and to establish it 
thus involved the bringing of men to God, so that His 
Spirit should possess their hearts and they be made the 
true children and heirs of God. The Cross was meant 
to be effectual for this. Its aim was ethical, and 
nothing short of that which would lead to an ethical 
Salvation would be the bringing in of the Kingdom of 
God. But the Kingdom had also, as we have seen, an 
objective aspect. As such, it was the Kingdom of God's 
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Grace; it was something that should come from God as 
His great gift to men; it was the drawing nigh of God to 
the sinful, and as yet unrepentant, world, with the procla- 
mation of Forgiveness, nay, with the assurance of it as the 
foundation of a solemn Covenant made with men; and 
it was only through the coming of the Kingdom in this 
objective way that it could come effectually, or, in its 
power, subjectively. Christ therefore intended that His 
Cross should bring to men the assurance of the Divine 
Forgiveness. 

If we remember what it meant for the Kingdom of 
God’s Grace thus to come to men; how in it God Himself 
comes in Forgiveness to the szzful world, to take men, 
as yet sinful in themselves, into acceptance with Himself, 
and to make them the heirs of His eternal, sinless Kingdom, 
we shall see that there must have been in the Cross of 
Christ at least these three elements—(1) The real evil of sin 
and its consequences must be manifested and ir impressed on 
the world’s conscience ; (2) there must be an adequate 





ground _ provided on which God can take men into accept- 
ance with Himself and make them_ the heirs of His 
Kingdom, while at the same time they are assured of such 
acceptance ; and (3) there must be the adequate power that 
shall win men’s hearts for God and fit them for His Eternal 
Kingdom. Let us try to show the necessity, nature, and 
efficacy of the Cross of Christ, in each of these respects— 
how “God was in Christ reconciling (atoning) the world to 
Himself,” coming in His Kingdom to make His dwelling in 
the hearts of men, His ransomed children. 


1. We start from the proclamation, and even the assur- 
ance, of Forgzueness, as the first word of the Gospel of 
the Kingdom to sinful men. If we leave this out, or if 
we begin not here, there would be no real Gospel fer 
the sinner—certainly not that which sounded through all 
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Christ’s own preaching and was distinctive of Christianity. 
We should have just the old, mostly barren, cry, “ Repent ! 


1” 


Repent!” with nothing to move to Repentance or to 
encourage the despairing. In our zeal for Righteous- 
ness we must not go back to John the Baptist; we must 
leave no foothold for legalism. If we merely say to the 
sinner that God will forgive him ov/y when he has adequately 
repented, we have really zo Gospel to proclaim to him, He 
knows already all that we have to tell him. We must be 
able to say, “ Yes, you are a sinner—a great sinner, it may 
be; but God loves you, and freely forgives you; return unto 
Him, for He has redeemed you. Accept His Forgiveness, 
and come to Him who says, ‘O Israel, thou hast destroyed 
thyself, but in Me is thy help, ” 

But now, if God is to come to men in this Grace of 
Forgiveness — with such a _ proclamation of universal 
Reconciliation as forms the very foundation of the Gospel 
—He can only do so in such a way as shall truly save men 
and win them for His Kingdom. He can only come as 
that Holy Love which He is, and so that the purpose of 
His Love shall be accomplished. The evil of sin must be 
adequately manifested, so that men may be saved from it. 
“Sin would ruin His ‘world, destroy His children, and make 
His Kingdom impossible. Both the Righteousness and the 
Love of God require that sin shall be shown forth in all its 
evil and sinfulness. Merely to forgive, or to “ pass over” 
sin, as a weak Love might seek to do, was impossible for 
Him who is the true and perfect Love. To forgive men 
without impressing on them the evil of sin so as to con- 
vince them of it and save them from it, would harm them 
rather than bless them. The Being who did that would be 
no more God, and the foundation of man’s hope of ultimate 
good would be destroyed. The very purpose of His Grace 
would be thus defeated. Nor could the requirement of 
perfect Righteousness (of spirit) for entrance into the 
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Eternal Kingdom be set aside, and something easier be 
held out to men instead. That which would be thus 
opened to them would not be the perfected Kingdom of 
God, in which evil has been for ever triumphed over, but 
merely a prolongation of the present mixed and imperfect 
state under other conditions of existence. 

The reality of sin and its evil consequences in the 
righteous judgment of God must therefore be made 
manifest. Otherwise, the Kingdom of God can never 
come, nor can God’s Forgiveness go forth to men so as to 
save them. God does not only wish to forgive men—He 
has in His heart already forgiven them. But, as already 
said, merely to forgive them without a due sense of the evil 
of sin being created in them, would do them no good It 
would not save them, nor bring the Kingdom. Each dis- 
pensation of Grace in the Biblical record has been preceded 
by such a manifestation of the evil of sin (or such an acknow- 
ledgment of it) as was calculated to create in men’s minds 
a deep sense of its evil. In the great Evangelical announce- 
ment of the Prophets, it was only after Israel had suffered 
sufficiently that the declaration could go forth that his sin 
was pardoned and his warfare ended; and it was only 
through the vicarious suffering of the Servant of Jehovah 
that the Divine requirement (for men’s own sakes) should 
be adequately met. If, then, God is to draw nigh to the 
sinful world in universal Forgiveness, there must be at the 
same time, or in the very drawing nigh, an adequate mani- 
festation of the evil of sin before God, in relation to 
His Kingdom and to man’s real well-being. Not an 
expedient adopted by God as the moral Governor of 
the world for the maintenance of the moral order or the 
vindication of His Justice, but something done by Him 
as the Father of men for the Salvation of His children. 

This requirement was met by Jesus Christ, as the Son 
and Representative of Man, accepting ‘the si suffering and 
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death that were coming upon Him as that in which He 
should give Himself as a sacrifice on men’s behalf such as _ 
“should bring home to them the evil of _sin_and its conse- 
quences in the righteous judgment of God. As we shall 
yet see, that which came upon Christ and was accepted by 
Him came, not by any arbitrary transfer of guilt, but as | 
the consequence and result of sin in the sequence of the | 
Divine moral order which could not be turned aside even 
for Christ. It was therefore that the cup could not pass 
away from Him; but He must needs drink it, and it was 
thus that “the Righteousness of God” was manifested in 
what He suffered. If our Lord accepted His death in the 
spirit of the Servant of God in Isaiah, He must have looked 
on that which He was about to suffer as being designed to 
set forth the evil of sin before God so that men, seeing it, 
should turn from sin to God and at the same time be con- 
vinced by the sacrifice made on their behalf of the reality 
of His forgiving Love. It by no means follows that this 
is to be interpreted as bearing “penalty,” or that Christ 
was in any sense punished by God. Of course, Christ was 
sinless in Himself, and the punishment of sin could not 
possibly come upon Him as it comes upon the sinner. But 
His acceptance of the Cross and of all that came upon Him 
as coming through the sin of men might be truly described 
as an acknowledgment on His part, as representingmen, of the 
reality of our sin before God and of the evil that it works 
for Humanity in the sequence of the Divine moral order. 
The expression “acknowledgment of sin” has been 
objected to, and there is no need to contend for a word if 
it seems to any one to convey the idea of something that 
could not be done by the sinless Christ. If it implied any 
transfer of guilt to Christ or any such suffering as it was 
impossible for a sinless person to experience, the expression 
would be objectionable. But if Jesus accepted His Cross 
as that which the sin of men had brought upon Him and 
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made necessary for Him to endure for their salvation; if 
He regarded His sufferings as the consequence of men’s 
sin; if He believed that it was only sin that caused Him 
so to suffer, then, in accepting and enduring His Cross, He 
was acknowledging the reality and evil of sin. Not only 
so, but He was really enduring what were the consequences 
(and in this sense the punishment) of men’s sins. These, 
in a measure, fell upon H/zm. “Truly He has borne our 
sins and carried our iniquities” is not merely figurative 
language, as we shall see more fully when we come to view 
the Cross as Vicarious Sacrifice. The alternative is not 
between the purely “judicial” and the simply “moral” 
theories. There is a sense in which the consequences of 
the sins of others may fall on the head of the most innocent. 
Only, we must see this as coming in the natural sequence 
of the Divine moral order, not as something externally 
appointed. While, therefore, we cannot say with Dr. 
Campbell that it was a “confesston” of man’s sin, since 
Jesus Himself was wholly innocent; nor with Dr. Moberly 
that it was the expression of perfect “ Penztence,’ since 
Penitence is not conceivable on the part of one who has 
never sinned, the same objections do not apply to the 
“ acknowledgment” of man’s sin by One who could truly 
represent man before God, even though He Himself was 
wholly sinless. 

This acceptance of the Cross for man’s sake implies a 
service rendered to Humanity such as only He who, as the 
Son of Man, had undertaken the cause of man could 
possibly render or think of rendering. As already said, the 
acknowledgment of sin in its true sinfulness is always a 
necessary prelude to the going forth of the Divine Forgive- 
ness. Not as a judicial formality, but as necessary for real 
salvation. But this acknowledgment may be made representa- 
tively for a nation or for the world. The suffering of the 
righteous may do it. It is just in this (as we shali see in 
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another chapter) that the significance and value of such 
vicarious suffering as is attributed to the Servant of Jehovah 
consists. Jesus Christ, as the Son of Man, the true Head 
and Representative of men, could make such acknowledg- 
ment in the name of Humanity. When we speak thus of 
Him as “the Head” and “ Representative” of men, we are 
using “theological” terms, but we are at the same time 
stating simple fact. The Head of Humanity is He who 
realises in Himself the truth of man’s life in its relation to 
God—He who knows Himself to be at once the Son of God 
and the Son of Man, and who is true to that consciousness. 
This was certainly the consciousness of Jesus Christ, and 
He was thoroughly loyal to it. As Son of God, He felt | 
Himself bound to do everything that was necessary for the | 
bringing in of His Father’s Kingdom, and, as Son of Man, 
He recognised that it belonged to Him to do everything 
necessary for man, that he might stand in his true relation 
to God, and be blessed as a member of God’s Kingdom. 
This was the true Divine-human consciousness of Christ. 
It went upwards, above all that was of this world merely, 
to God, the unseen Father; and it went out to all men, 
whom He regarded as His brethren, whom He had come 
to serve. His was no merely individual consciousness, but a 
genuinely 4uman consciousness, embracing all in the sweep 
of its Love, recognising and standing loyal to the unity 
and solidarity of the race. The Head and Representative of 
men is the true man—d/e man—the Son of Man—in whom 
man first comes to the full consciousness of his life in its 
truth, both towards God and towards the race. This is 
what we see in Jesus Christ. But in Him it was no proud 
Lordship: the Son of Man—the true man—must be 
devoted to men, yea, the servant of men, prepared to give 
His very life as “a ransom for many,” that God’s Kingdom 
may come to men, so that they may find in it the realisa- 
tion of their true life and Divinely intended destiny. In 
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virtue of that unity of the race of which Jesus was the 
Head, what is done by Him as “the Son of Man” is, in 
a very true sense, done for and dy man in Him. What 
was done by Him zz our Humanity was done for and 
remains fo Humanity. On His Cross man’s sin was so 
acknowledged, the evil of sin so set forth, and at the same 
time the Love of God for man so displayed, that the Divine 
Forgiveness can go forth so as to effect its gracious pur- 
pose and be proclaimed to the whole sinful world. What 
Jesus suffered on His Cross was sufficient to bring home 
to every human heart the reality and the evil of sin; and 
that is all that is necessary for the going forth of the 
Divine Forgiveness. It was no dramatic representation, 
merely to make an impression, but was grounded on a 
deep Divine necessity, if men were to be saved. It was 
founded in Love for man. It was absolutely necessary that 
this manifestation of the evil of sin should be made, and zz 
the very making of zt the Divine Forgiveness was going 
forth to sinfulmen. Nor was it a “transaction ” as between 
Christ and God, as if God were merely standing outside of 
Christ. As we shall see more fully in another chapter, 
Christ was in this act oze with God; it was God Himself 
that was moving in Him to this great sacrifice, as the ex- 
pression of that which He is in the unity of His moral being. 
There is no separation between God’s Love and His Holi- 
ness, and there can therefore be no conflict between them. 
But this very fact declares such an inseparable union of 
these qualities in one constant /fo/y Love, that nothing can 
ever be done out of harmony with Love, and nothing out 
of harmony with Holiness. The Cross was the fruit of 
God’s Love in the heart of Christ, but just because it 
was this, it was the expression of His Holiness as well as 
of His Love. A Love that did not manifest its sense of 
the evil of sin—a Love that did not exclude sin from God’s 
favour and Kingdom, and impress this fact on man—would 
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be no Holy Love; it would not be real Zove at all. So 
that, if God’s Love is not only to forgive, but to save, men, 
the utter evil of sin must be manifested and acknowledged 
in the suffering and death of the Son of Man through sin 
and for the sake of sinners. 

To see how Christ could make this acknowledgment 
and suffer as He did, we do not need to go in search of 
recondite explanations. We need only to see how truly 
He was the Son of God and the Son of Man, in vital all- 
embracing union with the race. We need only to see how 
perfect was His Love towards both God and man. It was 
this that made Him at once the true Son of God and the 
true Son of Man. It was His perfect Love that constituted 
His true Divinity and His complete Humanity, and that led 
Him to identify Himself with us in our sin and need of 
Salvation. He longed for the Salvation of His brethren, 
and was therefore ready to endure whatever might be 
necessary for it. If we, in our imperfect humanity, can 
feel in some degree identification with others in their sin, 
and be willing to suffer so that they may be saved, this 
feeling was His in Divine world-embracing fulness, It is 
just here that we see the difference between Him and us. 
In His perfect Love (which was at once the Divine and the 
completely human within Him) He transcended His indi- 
viduality, and became the true and representative man. 

But if we speak thus of acknowledgment of our sin by 
Jesus, we do not forget that all that He did had its origin in 
the Fatherly Love of God towards us. The perfect Love 
in Him was the Divine Love, and a complete doctrine of 
the Cross can only be reached when we have viewed it 
from the Divine side (see Chap. V. of this Part). 


2. In this same act the second requirement was also 
met—the_euarantee forthe establishment of man im the 
Righteousness of the Kingdom. 
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In Christ the true man appeared—man realising his 
Divine ideal of full unity with God. This unity with God 
is not physical, but ethical—unity of heart and thought and 
will, or of spirit; and it is surely a great mistake to speak 
as if Humanity in itself, apart from Christ, were already in 
this true ethical union with God. To say that man needs 
no atonement with God, in this sense, is to be strangely 
blind to the evil that darkens the world and that shows 
itself in every human heart. But the full ethical unity of 
man with God was attained by Christ, and was completely 
manifested in His obedience unto death. It was this that 
proved it—His acceptance of that exceedingly bitter cup 
that was given Him by the Father. All through His life 
He had been obedient as a Son, but this was the culmina- 
tion and perfection of His obedience—to accept anything 
that was the Fathers will—to be willing even to be 
“numbered amongst the transgressors,” to aze for sinful men. 
This was the fullest proof of filial obedience and of the real 
unity of man with God that could possibly be given. Here 
was the human will perfectly at one with the Divine will, 
and maintaining that unity in the most trying circumstances, 
even to the utmost sacrifice of the self. Here was revealed 
zm man the Holy Love that should entirely conquer man’s 
sin—the Love that is God in man. Here was manifested 
in man’s Representative the Righteousness of the Kingdom 
in its fullest perfection. With all hell arrayed against Him, 
with selfishness and hate doing their very worst, the Son of 
Man stands firm in His obedience, and, in the power of a 
Love that nothing can turn aside, triumphs openly over all) 
the powers of evil. All this, be it noted, was zz man, in the 
true man, who was, as such, the Head and Representative 
of Humanity. Just because He was this, all that was so 
realised in Himself could be realised in all His brethren. 
Man in Christ has died to his sin and risen as a conqueror 
into the new life of Righteousness, which is the life of the 
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_ Kingdom. A new Humanity has arisen in His Person. 
God therefore is now dealing with men on a new principle 
—on a principle of Grace, instead of one of Law merely. 
In accepting as His sons and daughters those who have 
been so represented in Christ, and who enter into the 
reconciliation that His Grace thus opens up to them, He 
really accepts those whose Righteousness has been secured 
and guaranteed in that of His Son. 

We can see that this is the same thing as that which 
Paul speaks of under the form of the antithesis of “the 
flesh” and “the Spirit.” The flesh represents the lower 
animal nature, and is, as such, the seat of sin. The aim of 
the whole course of the Divine education of Humanity and 
of its development in the higher aspects of life has been to 
make the Sfirit—the Divine principle in man—ascendant 
over the flesh; to make the Spirit, instead of the flesh, the 
principle of man’s life. This Divine process reached its 
culmination in Christ, in whom, from the first, the Spirit 
was the dominant principle. It maintained its supremacy 
throughout the whole of His earthly conflict, and reached 
its final triumph and permanent victory in that utter 
obedience unto the death of the Cross. Here man stands 
forth before God, as man wholly after the Spirit: a new 
stage of human existence has been entered on. Man after 
the flesh has ded, and a new man wholly after the Spirit has 
arisen before God. God therefore can deal with men on new 
principles of Grace, and open to them His Eternal Kingdom. 

Here also we see the ground of that assurance of the 
Divine Forgiveness and acceptance in which we need to 
stand in relation to God. Without such assurance of 
our forgiveness and acceptance, the full life of Sonship— 
the life of the Kingdom—is impossible to us. But how 
are we to find it? Are we to trust in the sufficiency of 
our good works to recommend us to God, or in the depth 
of our Repentance to satisfy Him? This would simply be 
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) the old Pharisaism in a new dress. Where there is a deep 
and true sense of sin, our own Repentance is found to be 
insufficient. If we are in earnest in our religion—in our 
desire to draw nigh to God with acceptance, and to enter 
into communion with the Most High and the All-Holy 
One—it is not so much the thought of God’s greatness that 
keeps us back, as that of our own sinfulness and unworthi- 
ness before Him. Are we just to throw this feeling off, 
and to say that, because we have repented, He forgives it 
all? We cannot do so. We feel that to do so would be 
to damage our own moral nature. We cannot draw nigh 
to God as our beloved Father, with the confidence that we 
/ need, unless we can feel sure that in some way our sin has 
been so adequately acknowledged that He can righteously 
forgive and accept us; we cannot draw nigh with confidence 
in ourselves, but only in Azother, in whom man has been 
reconciled to God; and it is in the thought of that Ozher, 
who is yet one with ourselves, and in whom man is at one 
with God and God with man, that we find God, to the 
peace and rest of our souls. It is thus through the Cross 
that God comes to us in that Forgiveness and acceptance 
which are the promises of His coming in His Kingdom, and 
to establish His new Covenant with men. 


3. Through the Cross there goes forth the power that 
can win men’s hearts for God and His Righteousness, that 
can bring the Kingdom in spirit and power into their 
hearts, fit them for membership in the Eternal Kingdom, 
and give them a good Hope of entering it. 

(1) Through the Cross, as we have viewed it, the Divine 
Spirit proceeds to men in its ethical, saving power. The 
' manifestation there given of the terrible evil of sin, in 
its Crucifixion of the Son of God; of what it works for 
men, and of what it cost God Himself to come to us in His 
forgiving Love; the mighty Love there revealed; the 
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Divine yearning over sinners that so expressed itself; the 
Forgiveness that it confers,—all operate so as to convince 


men of sin, and to draw their hearts from sin to God. “I, if |) 


I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto Myself,” 
said Christ, according to the Fourth Evangelist. Was not 
His expectation warranted? We know the marvellous 
power which the Cross, thus regarded, exerted on the world. 
We know that the results justified the Saviour’s expecta- 
tions, and proved the Cross to be the power of God unto 
the Salvation of men, drawn from the sinful world, whether 
Jew or Greek or Barbarian ; we know that, as the centuries 
have rolled on their way, the Cross has. still proved its 
power and manifested its function in the Divine moral order ; 
we know that it still does to-day what no other influence 
can effect. If, where it has been made known, it has not 
yet literally drawn a// men to Christ, we can at least see 
that no mightier power of God could have been brought to 
bear on this wandering world to arrest and draw it back to 
its true orbit, and to preserve it in its course through the 
attraction of the Love Divine. 

(2) But we have still more in that great sacrifice of 
Christ as it stands before us in these Gospels. We must 
not forget how Jesus looked forward to Resurrection and 
coming again to the world, and how He sought to draw 
His disciples into a close personal fellowship with Himself. 
He was going to the Father “to receive the Kingdom,” 
and, having received it, He would “come again in power 
and glory.” It was omly then that the Kingdom should 
come in the fulness of its power. This does not refer 
merely to a coming to judgment at “the end of the world.” 
It was a coming “at the end of the age” (a very different 
thing)—at the end of the old Jewish age—to inaugurate 
the new era of Grace and Redemption. He was coming 
to a up the Kingdom; and He ad so come. The old 
“age” was ended when He died on th € Cross, and the new 
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\age begun. By that death He went to the Father, and 
from the Father He came again in the Spirit—in His own 
| glory and in the glory of the Father. He died in the flesh, 
but, one with God, He lived in the Spirit. As man after 
the Spirit—that Spirit in which He was one with God, and 
over which, therefore, death in no form had any power— 
He represented man as, in the power of that Spirit, rising 
superior to death as well as to sin, as getting wholly beyond 
both sin and death. In His complete unity with God and 
full possession of the Spirit, He had in Himself the power 
to raise all men into the same life. Through the Gateway 
of Death—a death that took away the sin of the world 
and opened it to God—He went to the Father, and from 
the opened spiritual heavens He came again in that full 
unity with the Father which in His Humanity He had 
realised, unhampered by the body of flesh, to be Himself 
that quickening Spirit and abiding Presence which He had 
promised His disciples. When the dark cloud formed by 
their first distress had rolled away through the true under- 
standing of the Cross, they found that their loved Master 
was still with them in Spirit and in power. Through His 
death He gave Himself not only for us, but wzzo us; 
through it He entered as an immanent Spirit of new life 
into our Humanity, able to bring to men the fulfilment 
of all the promises of spiritual renewal, establishment in 
Righteousness, and Divine indwelling, contained in that 
“ new Covenant” which He sealed to us with His blood. 
Thus not only our acceptance with God, but our S@/va- 
tion, is secured, because Christ Himself, in His full unity 
with the Father, comes in all the Grace and spiritual power 
of the Kingdom to bring us into abiding union with God, 
and to realise His own perfect Righteousness of Sonship 
in all hearts that are opened to receive Him. The cul- 
mination of the Cross is thus found, as Jesus Himself 
taught in these Gospels, in the coming of the Son of Man 
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—the coming of the Son of Man to reign in the hearts of 
men, to realise in them that true Humanity which was first 
realised in Himself. This is the same thing as the coming 
of the spiritual Christ to reign in, to protect, to completely 
deliver, and finally save, His people. The sacrifice of His 
life in the flesh was necessary in order to this; the ethical 
influences of the Holy Spirit went forth to the world through 
the Cross. The Spirit could not come till Jesus was thus 
“ glorified.” It is entirely true to say with Dr. Moberly 


that Calvery is only completed by Pentecost. But it is of | 


the greatest importance to see that the Holy Spirit comes 
to men, not as something given in an arbitrary or external 
manner, but ¢hrough the Cross ttself in its appeal to the 


moral nature of man, and through our acceptance of it | 


in its Divine significance. We thus see that the purpose 
of the Cross was wholly ethical, and can understand how, 
through the sacrifice of Calvary, that Kingdom of God, 
to establish which was our Lord’s accepted vocation, truly 
came in all its spiritual power to men, and how the Son 
of Man, as its Lord, came in His own true glory and in 
the glory of the Father to dwell in and save His people 
and the world. 

It is only in the light of this presence and power of 
God in Christ within us that we can entertain any good 
hope 0 of ‘final entrance into the Kingdom of perfect Love 
and perfect life. If any man who knows his own heart 
seriously considers what the nature of that Eternal Kingdom 
(in which is all our hope) mast be, he will surely feel it to 
be one of the most certain of all things, that, as he is in 
himself, he is unfit for that Kingdom, and that any real 
hope that he has of entering it inust arise from what he 
believes God in Christ can work in him in the way of 
Salvation. His only sure hope must be found in contem- 
plating Him in whom sin has been conquered and all that 
was against us overcome, in whom man is taken into 
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acceptance with God, in whom he has already entered on 
the eternal inheritance of the Kingdom, and who is able to 
bring all who receive Him into “the joy of their Lord.” 
But, unless as an initial, or at any rate a real, experience, a 
deep sense of the evil of sin, and of its necessary evil-desert, 
is created in the soul, how can a man be fit for the sinless 
Kingdom of God? 

While we have interpreted the sufferings of Christ as 
designed, not to work anything in God, or to “atone for” or 
“expiate” sin, in view of Divine Justice, but to set forth and 
impress on men the reality and evil of sin, we have main- 
tained that such suffering was necessary in order that the 
forgiving Love of God might go forth to men so as to save 
them. Christ gave Himself as a sacrifice for sin; He truly 
died “for our sins,” vicariously, in manifestation of “the 
Righteousness of God,” and in order to our Redemption. 
To this end, His perfect obedience unto this death of 
the Cross was, we have sought to show, also necessary ; 
and it was only by this act that He, in His ‘Humanity, 
came into such complete union with God as enables 
Him to become effectually our Saviour. We have thus 
been led by the teaching and facts of the first three 
Gospels—and, in the main, by those of the earliest Gospel 
of Mark alone—to what is practically the teaching of Paul 
and of John, although we may not adopt all their forms of 
statement. As we have said, however, we can only reach 
a complete interpretation of the Cross when we have viewed 
it on its Divine side. But if we will next consider the 
Cross of Christ as the culmination of that vicarious suffering 
and sacrifice which is ascribed by the Prophets to Israel as 
the Servant of Jehovah, we shall see yet more clearly in 
what sense the suffering and death of Christ were a “ bear- 
ing of the sins” of men and a sacrifice on their behalf, and 
as such a manifestation of the evil of sin, of its fatal conse- 
quences for men, and of the righteous judgment of God 
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upon it. There is also another complimentary aspect, in 
which the Cross stands prominently forth in these Gospels, 
at which we shall do well to glance. Meanwhile, let us 
give a brief summary statement of our conclusions. 


SUMMARY 


1. The Synoptic Gospels show us that Jesus died in 
order to fulfil His mission of bringing in the Kingdom of 
God, and that He regarded His death as being, in some 
sense, a redeeming sacrifice, necessary if the Kingdom of God 
was to come, and certain to bring it. 


2. The Kingdom of God is, first of all, the Kingdom 
of God’s Grace, in which He draws nigh to men in For- 
giveness. The sacrifice of Christ therefore had a direct 
relation to the going forth of the Divine Forgzveness, and 
was necessary in order to this; not, however, to the procuring 
of this Forgiveness. 


3. The Divine Forgiveness or Remission of Sins that 
comes to men through the Cross is not the Forgiveness of 
individual sinners on their Repentance (which was always 
open to men), but the Forgiveness of God going forth 
the whole sinful world, in order to lead men to Repentance 
and to make them members of God’s Kingdom. It comes 
as the proclamation of a Divine amnesty to men, but it is 
of no avail unless it is accepted by them so as to make 
them loyal members of the Kingdom, and followers of that 
Righteousness which alone can give final entrance into it. 


4. The essential significance of the Cross in relation to 
the going forth of the Divine Forgiveness and the coming 
of the Kingdom, lay in Jesus’ acceptance of that which came 
upon Him as being that which should convince men of sin 
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and turn them from sin to God. If the Kingdom was ever 
to come in in its spiritual truth and power it was absolutely 
necessary that men should be convinced both of the reality 
and evil of sin, and of the reality and greatness of God’s 
forgiving Love. Only thus could the Divine Forgiveness 
effectually come to them. Christ suffering what. man’s 
sin brought upon Him was truly “bearing the sin” 
of others. That which came upon Him was the con- 
sequence of sin, its direct result, and He accepted and 
bore it, triumphing over it in the power of the Spirit for the 
sake of the salvation of others. In so accepting and en- 
during His Cross, He made such acknowledgment of man’s 
sin and manifestation of God’s righteousness as was necessary 
for the going forth savingly of universal Forgiveness. 


5. This interpretation of the Cross (which is essentially 
that of Apostolic Christianity) is reached through the Spirit 
that comes to men through Christ—above all, through the 
Cross itself—awakening the moral sense, “ convicting of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment,” and revealing the loving 
purpose of God in Christ. 


6. The Kingdom of God is, subjectively, God’s reign in 
men’s hearts; and the sacrifice of Christ was such a mani- 
festation of God’s Love as was calculated not only to 
convince men of sin and to lead them to the experience of 
the Divine Forgiveness, but to win their hearts for God 
and His Kingdom. 


7. The Kingdom of God is, in its consummation, God’s 
perfected and Eternal Society or Family of Holy Love. 
The perfect love and obedience of Christ in man’s name on 
the Cross gave the guarantee of man’s becoming fit for 
membership in that Kingdom. In this light, the Cross was 
the opening of a new creative epoch in the history of man. 
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8. The Kingdom, in its power, is inseparable from Him 
who is its Lord and Bearer for Humanity. The Redemp- 
tion of men is inseparable from their Redeemer. By His 
death, Christ was freed from the limits of the flesh, and, 
having done all that was necessary for man’s Redemption, 
He came again as the living, ever-abiding Saviour in His 
unity with God and in the power of the Holy Spirit. 


GAP Dan 4 


THE CULMINATION OF VICARIOUS SUFFERING 
AND SACRIFICE 


APPROACHING the Cross along those lines which, as a 
matter of historical fact, led up to our Lord’s acceptance of 
it{we see in it the culmination of that vicarious principle 


| which seems to enter so deeply into life, and is the witness, 


not only to the solidarity of the race, but to the unity 
of life itself. It is in this, when it becomes a voluntary 
sacrifice for the sake of others, that we behold the highest 
manifestation of the Divine in man. Was not the loftiest 
point in the life of Moses reached when he was willing to 
have his name blotted out of the Book of God rather than 
that the sin of his people should not be forgiven? and did 
not Paul stand nearest his Master when he felt that he 
could wish himself to be anathema from Christ for his 
brethren’s sake, his kinsmen according to the flesh? It 
was in this spirit that Jesus was willing to accept the Cross 
and de, if only men, His brethren, might thereby be saved. 
He thus stands as the Head of a long line of voluntary 
sufferers for Righteousness’ sake and for the sake of others, 
and as the supreme Representative and Fulfiller of that 
vicarious suffering which, as we have seen, had such a large 
place in later prophecy and psalm, and which belonged 
to Israel as the Servant of Jehovah. This conception of 
vicarious sacrifice was to some extent expressed in the later 
sacrificial system, although, as it was made to devolve on 


animals, it was liable to great perversion; but it had its 
244 
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roots deep down in the experience of the best in the nation. 
It is along this line of human suffering in the cause of God, 
and for the sake of others, that we can best understand the 
great sacrifice of Christ. As has been well said, “It is 
because Christian divines have dwelt too much on the Old 
Testament system of sacrifices, and too little upon the 
figures of Jeremiah, the suffering remnant, and the Servant 
of the Lord—too much upon the animal types of the Cross, 
and too little upon the human forerunners of Christ—that 
their explanations of the vicarious character of the Passion 
and death of the Redeemer have been se often mechanical 
and repulsive. . . . If we are to get our fellows to believe 
in the redemptive virtue of Christ’s Cross, it will be by 


proving to them that vicarious suffering and its ethical | 


value are no arbitrary enactments of God, but natural to 


life, and inevitable whereyer sin and holiness, guilt and love, | 


encounter and contend” (Professor G. A. Smith, Modern 
Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, p. 172). 

We have seen what a large and important place this 
conception of vicarious suffering occupies in prophecy : let 
us now seek to understand something of its significance and 
redemptive efficacy, and to see its complete fulfilment in 
the sacrifice of Christ. 


What is vicarious suffering? It is suffering that falls 
upon a person, or it may be on a community, because of a 
relationship to others in a corporate or organic unity. It 
may not always be conscious of itself as bearing suffering 
because of the sins or wrong-doing of others; but in its 
highest form it is the voluntary acceptance, by the righteous, 
of that suffering that is Divinely attached to human sin. It 
is, for one thing, the acknowledgment, on their part, of the 
justice or righteousness of this linking of suffering to sin. 
If we ask why suffering is thus linked to sin, the answer is, 
we think, plain enough. It is not because of some arbitrary 


a 
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appointment of God; it is not because He has any pleasure 
or satisfaction in beholding men or nations suffering ; it is not 
merely for the sake of punishing; but it is because such suffer- 

_ ing is zzevitable. It is inevitable because sin is a departure 

| from the Divine order, and cannot but be followed by suffer- 
ing, and (in the long-run, if not checked, and men restored) 
by disaster and ruin. The moral order is as real as the phy- 
sical—the physical order only serves it—and departure from 
either ensures similar consequences. The vicarious sufferer 
sees and acknowledges the justice and necessity of this, and 
takes that suffering, so far as he can, on to himself, in such 
acknowledgment and in order that otfevs may be saved. In 
these prophetic announcements of Forgiveness which we 
have had before us, suffering is always implied as having 
been endured. It is even regarded as having an expiating 
efficacy. The Book of Consolations opens with the assur- 
ance that Jerusalem had “ received of the Lord’s hand double 
for her sins.” All throughout the book it is implied that 
Israel had suffered for his sins (Isa. xl. 1, 2, xlii. 24, xlviti. 
10, li 17, 22). It was the fulness of the suffering due for 
sims in that Dispensation that was to be accepted by the 
Servant of Jehovah as he is pictured in Isaiah liii., so that 
Redemption should come not only to Israel, but to “the 
nations” also. It was as bearing ¢izs that his (personally 
undeserved) sufferings were to be interpreted. 


Wherein consists the redemptive value of such vicarious 
| suffering 2? This is the real question to be answered. If 
it be said that the picture of the suffering Servant of Jehovah 
in Isaiah is that of one who makes “atonement through the 
innocent bearing the sins of the guilty ” (Professor Davidson 
on “ Prophecy,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iv. 123), 
and if the Cross of Christ be interpreted in the light of this 
conception, the question which most of all calls for considera- 
tion is: What is it that gives value to such suffering in the 
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sight of God? It cannot be the mere fact of suffering, or 
that suffering is borne by one person instead of by others. 
God can have no pleasure or satisfaction in suffering in itself. 
It is the effect of such suffering that_gives to it its. value— 
that which it works for God in the world. It is meant— 


1. To manifest the evil of sin, and to impress men with 
_it. This is the meaning, from the ethical point of view, of 
the presence, in the world, of suffering inevitable on departure 
from the Divine order. It is meant, for one thing, to make 
men see and feel the evil of sin. The virtue of vicarious 
suffering, in one aspect of it at least, consists in this, that 
the sufferer takes upon himself the suffering that is the 
result of sin—takes, that is, the sufferings that come upon 
him in this light—so that, by his bearing of such suffering 
others may be saved. The sufferer himself is innocent; 
his sufferings are wholly undeserved ; yet they are permitted 
by God to come upon him; and he accepts them as that 
which is due to the sins of those with whom he is identified, 
or with whom he voluntarily identifies himself.t 


2. It leads to the expression of Forgiveness on God’s 


part. “ Through such suffering, accepted thus, the evil of sin 
has been sufficiently acknowledged and set forth. The 
suffering necessary to deter men from sin and to show its 
real evil has been sufficiently borne; the evil of sin has been 


1 The nature of the vicarious suffering of the Servant of Jehovah is 
well stated by Dr. Skinner in his /sazah (ii. 134): “ The essence of the 
Servant’s sacrifice lies in the fact that, whilst himself innocent, he ac- 
quiesces in the Divine judgment on sin, and willingly endures it for the 
sake of his people. And it is the perception of this truth on the part of 
the people that brings home to them the sense of their own guilt, and 
removes the obstacle which their impenitence interposed to Jehovah’s 
purpose of salvation. The suffering of the innocent on behalf of the 
guilty is thus seen to be a moral necessity, since it was only through 
such sufferings as the sinless Servant of the Lord was alone capable of, 
that punishment could reach its end in the taking away of sin and the 
bringing in of everlasting righteousness.” 
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adequately manifested ; the moral order has been maintained ; 
the well-being of men in view of God’s great purpose for 
them has been secured, and the Grace of the Divine For- 
giveness can therefore go forth to sinners so as to save 
them. 


3. It leads to Repentance and to Righteousness on the 
people’s part. Moved both by what they see another suffer 
for their sakes and by the forgiving Love that visits them 
to redeem them, their hearts are won from sin to God and 
His righteousness. As it is expressed in the twenty-second 
Psalm, “ All the ends of the earth shall remember, and turn 
unto the Lord.” 





4. It diffuses the true spirit—even that Spirit of Christ 
which was in the sufferer. It leads others to the same 
acknowledgment of the evil of sin, to the same recognition 
of the justice and necessity of such suffering, to the same 
desire to serve God, yea, to the same readiness to die to 
self, and to suffer for the sake of others, in the great cause 
of God and of man. 

These are, we think, briefly stated, the leading elements 
' in vicarious suffering—those which constitute its value; 
and all this is just what we see in its fulness in Christ. 
He accepts the suffering that comes upon Him through 
the sins of men and bears it for their sake, in order that 
men, seeing in His suffering the evil of sin in what it 
works on the sinless Son of Man—the Representative of 
man in his truth—they may turn to God and be saved. 
In relation to God, it was such an acknowledgment of 
man’s sin and manifestation of its evil nature and work as 
was necessary before the Divine Forgiveness could go forth 
in all the fulness of its saving power. It was not that God 
was withholding forgiveness: in the very Cross of His Son 
His forgiving Love was supremely manifested, but it could 
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not come to men with saving power until that manifestation 
of the evil of sin had been made. Suffering because of 
sin there had been, even vicarious suffering for sin; but 
there had as yet been no adequate setting forth of the real 
evil of sin and of its fatal consequences to mankind. The 
vicarious suffering of the past could only represent the 
temporal evils that come to men through sin: our Lord’s 
suffering set forth these evils in their spiritual and eternal 
aspects—in their bearing on man as destined to be a son 
and heir of God. 

It was the manifestation of the Divine Judgment on sin 
—of “the Righteousness of God” as Paul states it. There 
zs a righteous judgment of God on sin, which, owing to the 
solidarity of humanity, may fall on the most innocent. 
The sin of the world in this way lighted on Christ and 
the righteous judgment of God, as it works on in the 
Divine moral order, was thus made manifest. Sin is its 
own punishment: it is punished by increasing sinfulness. 
It was the growing hardness of men’s hearts, the ever- 
increasing power of the lower nature not subjected to the 
higher, of “the flesh” as opposed to “the Spirit,” which 
found culminating expression in the rejection and crucifixion 
of Christ. As we have sought to show elsewhere, had. not 


} 


Jesus, in the power of the Spirit, triumphed over it all, this | 


deed of sinful men would have proved the destruction of 
man as conceived by God; it would have been that decisive 
victory of the flesh over the Spirit, the result of which 
would have been the utter death of man as a spiritual 
being.! 


1 See The Gospel of Reconciliation or At-one-ment, chap. vii. Dr. 
Fairbairn, in Christ in Modern Theology, says truly that the atonement 
was the method by which “God has so judged sin in the very home of 
the sinful as to achieve the salvation of the sinner,” but he does not 
show what that method was. See also Lofthouse, in Zhe Ethics of 
Atonement, where the Cross is said to be the manifestation of sin “in its 
exceeding sinfulness.” 


— 
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All this result of the sin of the world, Jesus, in His 

vicarious sacrifice, suffered to fall on Himself, in-order that 
men might be saved—giving His life thus as a ransom for 
many, becoming the slain Lamb of the New Redemption, 
establishing the New Covenant of Grace and _ spiritual 
Salvation in His Blood. As with the Servant of God in 
Isaiah, this “ bearing of the iniquity of us all,” this “ making 
His soul (or life) an offering for sin,” should be the means 
whereby “He should see His seed, prolong His days, and 
the pleasure of the Lord prosper in His hands.” By this 
means He should “ justify many,” or “make many righteous,” 
because through what they witnessed in His suffering they 
should be convinced of their sin, and, turning to God, be 
forgiven and saved, 
1 That which Jesus thus did could not have been done 
| by any one (nor even have entered the mind of any one) 
less than He was. The Ideal had been set forth, in the 
Prophets, of one who should bear at least the xatzon’s sin, 
but no one had as yet come forward to make that Ideal 
a complete Reality. Still less could any one be found who 
could set forth the spiritual and eternal evil consequences 
of sin—who could take on himself the burden of the sin 
of the world. While, therefore, in His Cross, Christ 
appears as the culminating example of that vicarious 
suffering which is found, in some measure, everywhere in 
the world, in that very culmination He is seen to be uzzque, 
_ and His sacrifice of Himself unique of its kind. It was 
made wth a direct reference to the sin of the world in its 
relation to God and His Eternal Kingdom, in order that 
the Divine Forgiveness might go forth so as to save men, 
and the blessings of the Kingdom of God come -to all. 
Such a thought could only have entered the mind of One 
who was, in a full and unique sense, the Son of God and 
the Son of Man, in whom dwelt the fulness of the Spirit. 

And of course it is in this supreme vicarious sacrifice 
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of Christ that we behold the redeeming influences of such 
vicarious suffering in their fulness. Nothing has so im- 
pressed men with a sense of the evil of sin, nothing can so 
create the conviction of the certainty and necessity of its 
exclusion from God and His Eternal Kingdom, as that 
which Christ suffered on the Cross. Nothing can so bring 
to men the assurance of the Divine Mercy and Forgiveness. 
Nothing is so powerful to lead them to Repentance. And 
from nothing does the Spirit of true Righteousness come 
to men in such power. The Spirit in all those vicarious 
sufferers was the very Spirit of Christ; from them it pro- 
ceeded in some measure to others; its power in men’s 
hearts was deepened through their action; but it is only 
from Him in whom that Spirit dwelt in its fulness, and in 
whose sacrifice it found complete expression, that the Spirit 
comes in all its Divine power to the Redemption and 
Salvation of men, to their full life as God’s children, and to 
fit them for membership in the Eternal Kingdom of that 
Love which is the Life of the Spirit. 

In the Cross, therefore, as the culmination of vicarious 
sacrifice, we see that Christ suffered that which was necessary 
for the going forth of the Divine Forgiveness to the 
sinful world, and for the bringing to bear on it of those 
Divine influences which should lead to its Salvation. Not, 
we once more repeat, that there is any merit or value 
before God in suffering fer se, or that God has any pleasure 
in it, or finds any satisfaction from it, or that any abstract 
Justice demands that one must suffer for others; but in 
order that, for men’s own sakes, the real evil of sin might 
be manifested, so that, through the coming to them of God 
in His holy, forgiving, and quickening Love, they might 
be saved. 


With respect to suffering in general, although Christ 
accepted His Cross with reference to sin and its conse- 
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quences, His vicarious suffering teaches us a much-needed 
and most helpful lesson. All the suffering that falls on 
men and women in this world is not directly due to sin; 
although, doubtless, could we trace all our experience 
back to its original sources, we should find that all suffering 
has its origin in some departure from the Divine laws 
of life. But it often falls on the innocent, and on those 
who have not brought it on themselves through their own 
sin or conscious departure from what is right. The world 
is full of such suffering, and its presence creates that which 
is the greatest difficulty in many minds (and in still more 
hearts) in relation to Faith in God. Of course such suffer- 
ing does not, as many seem to think, come to us directly 
from the hand of God, but as a consequence of our place 
in the order of Nature and as members of a common 
Humanity. If it were in every case a direct Divine 
infliction, the difficulty would be insuperable. But, as 
Herbert Spencer said in one of his last writings, however 
merciless the cosmic process may seem, there is no vengeance 
anywhere to be found in it. If so, there must be a 
reason why all this suffering is the lot of man. From 
a purely physical point of view, it seems to be something 
inevitable, owing to the very laws that give and maintain 
our life. It is something incidental to life. If we receive 
this “good” from the hand of the Lord, we must be pre- 
pared to receive also that “evil.” Evil is the shadow that 
seems ever in “me to attend the good. But, from an 
ethical point of view, is not suffering here because of the 
nature that man of necessity stands rooted in—an earthly 
and animal nature—making him prone to be carried away 
by the things of “the flesh” and of time and sense—the 
things of a perishing world—while God has created us for 
the higher, eternal life of the Spirit? If there were no 
suffering and death in this world, we should never seek a 
higher and better world. This seems to be the ethzcal 
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reason for that order which makes suffering in general 
a fact in human experience. And the indiscriminate 
manner in which it seems to fall—coming often on those 
who are innocent and worthy—is to be explained in the 
light of the great truth of the unity of the race, or the 
solidarity of mankind. We all belong to one common 
Humanity, from our relation to which we receive all that is 
good in our life, and we must therefore be prepared to take 
our share in the evils incident to the existence of the race 
in this world, under that necessary Divine order which 
makes suffering a common human experience. 

The help that comes to us in view of suffering in 
general from Christ’s acceptance of His Cross, is seen in 
this. (Christ’s acceptance of His Cross of unmerited and 
cruel suffering was an acknowledgment of the Necessity, and 
of the Justice and Goodness, of that Divine order which 
makes suffering a fact of human experience, and which so 
often seems harsh and indiscriminating in its operation. 
He bowed to the Divine necessity for the suffering of the 
innocent through the sins of the guilty, which is a part of 
the wider experience of suffering in the world. He did 
this because He belonged to our Humanity—because He 
was a member—even the Head—of a race which is a 
unity. And He thus teaches ws how to take the share of 
suffering that comes to us as members of a race that is 
truly oze—to accept it as that which God permits in His 
all-embracing order of the world to come upon ws, even 
though undeserved, and not coming directly from His hand, 
and to bear it in the spirit of one who seeks to render 
service to, or to help, his fellows in so accepting and bearing 
suffering. ) Each one who so suffers strengthens his fellow- 
men to suffer, and helps to bring to them a sense of the 
goodness of God in and through all the suffering that is in 
the world. And for ourselves, is not this the spirit that 
“sweetens pain”? This is that Spirit of Christ which most 
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truly serves God and helps a suffering Humanity, while 
at the same time it comforts and sustains ourselves, yea, 
brings Christ Himself, the great Helper, within us. In other 
words, we learn to accept and bear our undeserved suffering 
vicariously, as the Cross that God suffers to light on us, 
through our acceptance and bearing of which some measure 
of good may come to the world and to our own souls. 


EA Pol BRD chee 
THE TRIUMPH OVER THE POWER OF EVIL 


THERE is yet another aspect in which the death of Christ 
comes prominently before us in these Gospels, viz., as the 
jinal conflict with the Power of Evil, and the complete Victory 
over tt. 

This is an aspect of the Cross which has been too 
much neglected in modern times, probably because of the 
extravagant theories which some of the early Fathers, with 
many of whom it was a leading conception (although it is 
incorrect to say that this was “the only theory held in the 
Church for a thousand years ”), were led to form concerning 
it. The Gospels make it very plain that this was an aspect 
in which Christ Himself viewed His Cross.!_ It is one also 
that can give us all that an Evangelical conception of the 
Cross requires; it is in full harmony with what we have 
already seen, and it carries us on to that which is the most 
important element in Evangelical religion, viz., that spiritual 
presence and indwelling of Christ which is the proof of our 
reconciliation with God and the power of our complete 
Salvation. It enables us to interpret the whole of our 
Lord’s experience in a perfectly natural way, and in entire 
harmony with all the facts of His history as the Founder 
of the Kingdom of God. 

This view is directly suggested by our Lord’s own 
teaching, and by the way in which His death came to Him 


1 The Cross is presented in this light in Dean D’Arcy’s Ruling Ideas 


of Our Lora. 
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as a matter of historical fact. Jesus, as we have seen, 
always spoke of His Cross as coming to Him at the hands 
of sznners, and, historically regarded, it was something that 
happened to Him in the course of His faithful fulfilment 
of His mission. It was His truth and righteousness, His 
goodness and His fidelity to God and to the highest well- 
being of man, in the presence of human selfishness, earth- 
liness, and the self-righteousness and bigoted hatred of false 
and formal religion, that brought His death upon Him. He 
saw it coming, and in due time He told His disciples that 
it must be expected: “The Son of Man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected by the elders, and the chief priests, 
and the scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise 
again.” All throughout His course He felt that He was 
confronted by a mighty Power of Evil, with which He was 
contending, and which had in some way obtained an awful 
mastery over men, even to the inflicting on them of disease 
and death. These things did not come from His Father, 
but from this hostile Power—this enemy of God and man. 
This Evil Power, He felt, was constantly active, and violently 
operating against Him and against His work on man’s 
behalf, oppressing and seeking the ruin of humankind. 
The Kingdom of God was opposed by a Kingdom of Dark- 
ness, God Himself by “the Evil One.” Whether our Lord 
Himself believed in a personal Satan, or simply adopted the 
popular modes of speech in order to express what He felt 
| concerning the Power of Evil, it is certain that to Him that 
Power was awfully real And whatever may be our own 
belief concerning “a personal Evil Power,” that there is 





a terrible Power of Evil personal or impersonal, no one who 
has his ¢ eyes open to history and experience can doubt. 
Before our Lord could commence His ministry He had to 
meet and measure His strength with the Power of Evil in 
its most specious forms. He had told His disciples of His 
own fierce personal conflict with the Tempter—how Satan 
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had sought Him out in the wilderness, and striven to ruin 
Him and His cause. All throughout His course He felt 
Himself opposed by the same hostile Influence, and His 
effort was directed to the annulling of its work. In His 
ministry of healing, it was the work of the Evil One that 
He was undoing—the malign influence that had brought 
both sickness and death on men. The poor woman whom 
He healed was one “whom Savan had bound, lo! these 
eighteen years.” It was the same Foe that sought to 
hinder His spiritual work, and to destroy the cause of God 
in the world. When the tares were sown among the wheat, 
it was “an enemy—even ‘ Satan’ ”—-who had done this; it 
was the same enemy that snatched the word out of thought- 
less hearts, that assailed even His disciples, that sought 
Peter, “that he might sift him as wheat.” The sin of sins, 
for which He said there was no forgiveness, was to ascribe 
His work, done through the Spirit of God, to the Power of 
Evil. The zonian fire was that which had been kindled 
“for the Devil and his angels.” Whatever may be said 
concerning demoniacal possession, Jesus certainly, according 
to the representations of these Gospels, treated it as real, 
and carried Himself as one who was engaged in a hot 
conflict with evil spirits. His mission was to dethrone, to 
conquer and destroy, the Power of Evil. When His disciples 
returned to Him, rejoicing that the evil spirits were subject 
to them, “I saw,’ He said, “Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven.” As He proceeded on His course, the conflict with 
this Evil Force, which found its embodiment (or evil 
incarnation) in evil men, increased in depth and intensity, 
till at last it came to what may be truly described as 
a close “death-grapple in the darkness” with the infernal 
Foe. 

One of the most striking sayings with reference to His 
death is given by Luke (xxii. 53): “This is your hour, 
and the power of darkness.” Again, “The Son of Man is 
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betrayed into the hands of sinners” (Mark xiv. 41), These 
sayings reveal to us very clearly one aspect at least in which 
our Lord regarded His death. They show us that, to His 
mind, sin, or the Power of Evil, had been suffered for the 
time to array itself in all its might against Him. Mow was 
its hour, in the wise permission of God. It was Evil that 
was moving against Him; ot God in His Justice, but Evil— 
that terrible, mysterious Power of Evil that opposed God, 
that had worked such havoc on man, that would utterly 
ruin and destroy him if he were not ransomed from its 
grasp. Now it was to be suffered to do its worst against 
Him. Now He was to meet the Foe in his own dark 
realm of Death. The enemy had obtained opportunity and 
permission to put forth all his power. He accepted the 
challenge. He would meet the Destroyer in all the fulness 
of his might—He would go down into the awful darkness 
of his abode, and wrest man out of his deadly grasp. This 
is the impression that is made on our mind as to how this 
fearful conflict must have appeared to Christ. No wonder 
that in Gethsemane He shrank from this last awful struggle, 
which no mortal man dared undertake. For the worst of 
all was, that man’s sin gave the enemy power over him— 
even the power of Death. How could men be delivered 
unless their sin was annulled or taken away? J//e must 
take it away. But did not this mean that He must take 
the sinner’s place, and let the awful blow light on Himself 
instead of on men? As long as sin reigned over men, must 
not death, yea, the dark death of the soul, reign also? But 
what did this mean for Himself? What would it be for 
Him to take upon Himself man’s sin, to be “numbered 
amongst the transgressors,” to meet the sinner’s death? 
Might it not mean separation from God? Did it not 
involve utter death? No wonder that He pleaded, “ Father, 
if it be possible, take this cup from Me.” But “ He was 
heard in that which He feared.” The assurance was given 
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Him that He should “conquer in this mortal fray.” As 
we read the Gospel story, we seem to see all hell let loose 
against the Son of Man. We behold Him betrayed by 
a false friend and disciple, confronted by false witnesses 
whom He could not confute, tried and condemned with no 
semblance of Justice, handed over to the godless powers of 
this world to be sentenced to the shameful Cross, nailed 
to that Cross, hung up there, a spectacle to Heaven and 
Earth, between two common evil-doers, mocked, taunted, 
derided, tortured in body and in soul, /f¢ to all this, 
“delivered up” to it by God Himself, so that the only 
terms in which His feeling could find expression .were these 
words of the 22nd Psalm, “My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” But He accepts it all. It is 
all necessary for the defeat of sin and the triumph of the 
Kingdom of God. Sin must be suffered to do its worst on 
Him, so that it may be once and for all “ condemned in 
the flesh,” and the power of the sin-conquering Spirit of 
Love be made man’s for ever. Evil must be defeated, if the 
Kingdom of God is to come to men. So He bears it all; He 
endures to the end. His Love for God and man—the Love 
of God in Him—is mightier than all the hate and all the 
malignity of the Foe. As we witness the close of that 
awful scene we feel that He has conquered. Evil has 
done its very worst, and the Son of Man has triumphed 
over it. His Resurrection, of course, witnesses to His 
victory; but, even apart from this, as we stand reverently 
before that Cross when the darkness of the sixth hour is 
lifted, and look once more upon that face after all is over, 
we behold the seal of victory upon it; we feel certain that 
Love, not hate, has triumphed—that God, not evil, holds 
the field—that man has been ransomed, delivered from 
his deadliest foe. By that Cross of Christ the Power of 
Evil has been for ever broken, and the dark reign of Death 


is over— 
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“O sin of man, O Love of God, 
In this dread hour your strength is tried, 
And victory remains with Love— 
The Christ of God, the Crucified.” 


Viewing the subject simply in the light of that moral 
order which is the Divine order, and in which God is 
moving to the establishment of His Kingdom, we behold 
here the triumph of God over the evil that opposed Him in 
His gracious purpose towards His human children. We 
see here, again, how He comes to men in spite of their sin, 
in His forgiving Love, and to make them His sons and 
heirs. Not only has the evil of sin been fully manifested, 
but its weakness in the presence of man possessed by the 
Spirit—its judgment by God—has been proved. Evil has 
done its worst in putting the Christ to death; but from 
- death He has emerged triumphant; man in Him has come 
forth in newness of life. Here we behold revealed zz man 
that Love Divine which shall yet triumph wholly over sin, 
so that sin can be reckoned a thing of nought; it can be 
“cast behind the back of God,” according to the bold 
figure of the prophet, to be remembered no more for ever. 
God has in Christ so “atoned the world to Himself” that 
He can treat it as a world in which sin has been con- 
quered, “not imputing their trespasses unto them,” but 
making men “the Righteousness of God” in Christ. In 
Christ, their Head, a new race of men has come into being, 
in whom Love has triumphed over self, the Spirit over the 
flesh, God Himself, in man, over the evil that opposed 
Him; so that now the Kingdom of God can come to men 
in its power. Sin at its worst has been met and defeated. 
Life has triumphed over Death. The Christ, who has so 
conquered, can come in all His triumphant power into the 
inmost hearts of men, in the same might, to deliver them. 
This is the true “ coming again” of Christ “in His own 
power and glory, and in the glory of His Father,” after He 
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had thus won the victory which ensured the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God. J¢ 7s His coming into our hearts 
in all the power of the Kingdom. We have here the great 
turning-point in that mysterious, but most real, conflict 
that has been from the beginning of the world waged 
between God and Evil, and the revelation of the power by 
which the final victory shall be gained. From this time 
onward the final triumph of God and of His purpose for 
man is assured: “ Henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of Power, and coming with the 
clouds of heaven.” In whatever form Jesus Himself 
looked for the coming of the Kingdom from God, the event 
has shown that we must interpret it primarily in a spiritual 
sense, which was also that which was deepest with Christ. 
To materialise these sayings is to lose their significance ; to 
ignore the light which the event cast on them is to make 
them seem words of fanaticism rather than of sober, but 
glowing, confidence of triumph. 

In this great victory of the Son of Man, gained in His 
service of man to the uttermost, we see once more how 
truly He gave His life “a ransom for many”; how truly 
“the new Covenant” was established in His Blood, so that 
God Himself can come to us, not only forgiving our sins, 
but to put, according to His word, “a new Spirit within 
us,” to write His Laws on our hearts, to dwell in us, to 
make us His people, and to be evermore our God. We see 
how truly, through this complete sacrifice of Himself, which 
was yet the complete gaining of Himself in full union with 
the Father, He has brought in the Kingdom of God in 
its power, so that, in its coming, the Son of Man Himself 
comes “a second time without sin, unto Salvation.” It was 
always as coming again from the Father, that Jesus said 
He should appear in the glory of the Kingdom. And here, 
having conquered sin and death and triumphed over them 
openly, having “opened the Kingdom of God to all be- 
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lievers,’ He comes in that Spirit and power which can 
bring the Kingdom into human hearts, and make men the 
members of it, in its eternal blessedness and glory. To us, 
His brethren, weak through the flesh, and tried by suffer- 
ing, this conquering Lord and Saviour comes in His saving 
and supporting power. It is not merely pardon in the 
name of a Christ at a distance that we receive, nor is it 
only to Repentance that we are led; but, by this act of 
sacrifice and victory, Christ Himself comes to us to be our 
Salvation, And it is not only from sin that He saves 
us; but, enduring the uttermost of suffering, He enables us 
to accept the suffering that befalls us, and to bear it in the 
same spirit. He enables us even to accept that suffering 
that comes to us as the consequence of our sins, sure that 
victory shall yet be ours. He enables us to accept not 
only the whole of the Divine order in: the world, however 
hardly it may press upon us individually for the time, but 
even the dzsorder that sin has introduced, with all that pro- 
ceeds from it, and thus He reconciles us completely to God, 
and gives us “the victory that overcometh the world.” “Be 
of good cheer,” He says; “1 have overcome the world,” 
and He comes to us Himself to make us sharers in His 
victory. Above all, He enables us to die to self and sin, 
and makes us willing, in His own Spirit, to take up and bear 
the Cross for the sake of others. While the relation of the 
Cross to Forgiveness is of great importance, its relation to 
the actual Salvation of men is of still greater moment. Too 
often has the one thing been separated from the other. 
But if we see in the Cross the great final conflict of Jesus 
Christ with the Power of Evil and His complete victory 
over it, we see in it not only a ground for man’s acceptance 
with God, but the living power of God unto man’s Salva- 
tion. As we shall see more fully in the next chapter, what 
we behold is, not merely a God who, sitting in some high 
heaven, forgives our sins, but One who, in that Son of Man, 
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consummates the great conflict with Evil, which He has 
been waging since the world began; whose Holy Love has 
gained the victory, and who, in that same Holy Love, comes 
to repeat that victory in every soul of man, and to make 
men His co-workers, till Evil is abolished for ever and His 
Kingdom established over all. It is God Himself that thus 
comes in His Kingdom to set it up in our hearts, to make 
us His sons and daughters and the heirs of Salvation, to 
inspire and enable us, as the soldiers of the Cross and in 
its spirit and might (which are those of God Himself in 
man), to carry forward the holy warfare till the last rem- 
nant of Evil has disappeared and God’s Kingdom alone 
endures. 


“Then the end ;—beneath His rod 
Man’s last enemy shall fall ; 
Hallelujah! Christ in God, 
God in Christ, is all in all.” 


Note—Were we free to use here the Fourth Gospel and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, we might strengthen the state- 
ment of this chapter considerably. In the Fourth Gospel the 
course of Christ is depicted as a continuous conflict between 
Light and Darkness, Life and Death, which reaches its 
culmination on the Cross, where the Light and Life gain 
the victory through sacrifice. Christ Himself, as He sees 
His Cross approaching, says, “ Now is the judgment of this 
world: now shall the Prince of this world be cast out. And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
Myself” (xii. 31, 32). Again, after speaking of His going 
to the Father and coming again, He says, “The Prince 
of this world cometh, and hath nothing in Me; but that 
the world may know that I love the Father, and as the 
Father gave Me commandment, even so I do” (xiv. a3) 
“ Now,” He says once more, “the Prince of this world is 
judged” (lit., “hath been”) (xvi. 11). In chap. x., also, He 
represents His death as that of the Good Shepherd, who 
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faces the wolf that comes to destroy the sheep, and who 
even lays down His own life to save them. The wolf 
destroys the Shepherd, but the Shepherd saves the sheep, 
and He Himself rises again from death. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we read: “ Since then 
the children are sharers in flesh and blood, He also Himself 
in like manner partook of the same; that chrough death He 
might bring to nought him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil; and might deliver all them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage” 
(i.14,15). And again: “ Consider Him that hath endured 
such gainsaying of sinners against Himself, that ye wax 
not weary, fainting in your souls. Ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, striving against sin” (xii. 3, 4). 

The Fathers also, as is well known, looked on the death 
of Christ as having a direct relation to Satan, or the Power 
of Evil; and although the modes in which this was some- 
times represented seem even ridiculous to us to-day (to 
whose minds Satan has not the reality that he had to 
theirs), there was a profound truth underlying their strange 
theories. They had in view an aspect of the Cross which 
was strongly present to the mind of Christ, and which we 
have too greatly lost sight of This follows, of course, 
whether we personalise the Power of Evil or not. Person- 
ality, we cannot but think, has some relation to zztenszty. 
But, whether personal or not, there is assuredly a Power of 
Evil working in the world against God—an accusing Power 
also in relation to man, as Satan is pictured in Job, and as 
he appeared to Luther, in a way that was deeper than mere 
imagination, although not necessarily as a personal presence. 
It was that Foe that Christ met and conquered on the 
Cross, taking away both his accusing and his destroying 
power, and it is with that same Foe that we are all called 
to do battle for God, whether in our own selves or in the 
world around us, with the assuring words of the Captain of 
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our Salvation to strengthen us: “ Be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world!” One of our greatest needs to-day 
is to recognise how truly the Power of Evil finds in “the 
World” regarded as an end in itself the means whereby 
the soul is ensnared and cheated of the higher Divine and 
Eternal Life for which God has created us and to which 
we have been redeemed in Christ. 


CHARGE a: 


AS RELATED TO GOD: GOD IN CHRIST; THE CROSS, 
VIEWED ON ITS DIVINE SIDE 


IN what has gone before, we have been for the most part 
viewing the Cross on its human side, as its necessity 
appeared to the human consciousness of Christ, and as it 
appears to us in our human sin and need. We have indeed 
also taken into view the Holy Love of God, in His purpose 
to save men in an Eternal Family or Kingdom. But we 
have been obliged to approach the subject on its human 
side rather than on its Divine side. Let us now reverently 
endeavour to contemplate it from the Divine point of view, 
so far as that is revealed to us. Only when we shall have 
done this shall we be in a position truly to interpret the 
Cross. 

It is clear that we must see in the Cross the mani- 
festation of the Love of God Himself, and not merely of 
the man Christ Jesus. We must not think of it as being 
only the sacrifice of a man on our behalf. The Christian 
Church has always seen in the Cross the supreme mani- 
festation of the Love of God. It had its origin in that 
Love. If it was a sacrifice for sin, it was God that con- 
ceived it, and that gave up His Son to be such a sacrifice. 
The Love of God was seen by the first Christian believers 
in this giving up of His own beloved Son, to endure the 
Cross for our sakes. As Paul says: “He that spared not 


His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall 
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He not also with Him freely give us all things?” and as 
John: “Herein is Love, not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” And if we grasp firmly the truth that Christ 
zvas God’s own beloved Son, so dear to Him that, in what 
He suffered, His Father suffered also, this mode of repre- 
sentation may still suffice. We know what it would cost 
an earthly father to give up a beloved son to die for others, 
for those who loved him not, for those who were “ enemies” ; 
and we may infer from this what it cost the perfect Love 
that God is (of which Love the highest love of earthly 
parent is but a faint reflection), so to give up His Son for 
our sakes, so to see Him suffer and die. But this way of 
viewing the Cross is not without its difficulties and dangers. 


The heaviest part of the suffering would seem to be borne | 


by Christ; He would be the nearest to us, and the most 
loving; and there would always be the danger that Christ, 
considered as a person apart from God, would come to be 
more to us than God, His Father, and might even be con- 
sidered as in some way interposing between God and man. 
This has indeed been, to a large degree, the consequence of 
this popular mode of viewing the Cross in relation to God. 
In connection with mistaken views of the nature of Christ’s 
sacrifice, Christ has been made to appear as more loving 
and as doing more for us than God. But, as Dr. Davidson 
remarks with reference to Messianic prophecy, “ Jehovah 
always remains the Saviour ; and if there be any mediatorial 
personage, it is Jehovah in him, the Dzvine in him, that 
saves” (art. “Prophecy,” in Dictionary of the Bible, iv. 123% 
It is God in Christ that sends to us Salvation, or, rather, 
that comes to us in His Saving Love. 

Here we see the importance of realising that wnty of 
Christ with God to which the deeper minds of the Church 
were led, largely by considerations arising from the sacrifice 
of Christ. The conviction to which they were brought was 
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that which became formulated in the doctrine of the Person 
of Christ, viz., that Christ was not merely a man, but the 
Eternal Son of God, who became man, and who in human 
form died for our Salvation. The sacrifice of the Cross, 
therefore, was not that of a man merely, but of God, who 
in one of the “ Persons” of the Godhead had become man. 
It was in this way that the Cross was related to God. We 
are not at liberty, however, merely to leap to this view of 
the Person of Christ. We must ask whether we are able to 
see the unity of Christ with God in the light of the three 
earliest Gospels, in which we certainly do not find such a 
doctrine as the Church adopted formulated. But none the 
less does the perfect unity of Christ with God appear in 
these Gospels with the utmost clearness. We shall not 
here adduce separate items of proof: the impression which 
the life of Christ as a whole makes upon the mind that 
sympathetically beholds it, is that of one who ever lived in 
a fellowship with God close as that of a son with a father, 
who constantly waited on God, who spoke and acted in 
obedience to the movement of the Spirit of God within 
Him, and who had, in consequence, the consciousness of 
being “the Son” in relation to the Eternal Father, in a 
sense never claimed by any other man; who also under- 
took a task never dreamt of by any other man, viz., the 
Redemption of the world, the reconciliation of sinful man 


' to God. This implied His own sinlessness (which is really 
| freedom from all self-seeking), and a sinless or perfectly 
- holy Humanity is one in complete union with God. God, 


and not a self separate from God, is the principle of such a 
life. 
The perfect unity of Christ with God is further seen in 


\ that which was the dominating thought of His life—zhe 
| Kingdom of God. In His complete devotion to this end 
' He made the thought and end of God in human life com- 


pletely His own—so completely that He was ready to 
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sacrifice Himself to the uttermost in its cause. In this we 
have the entire oneness of a human will with the Divine— 
that full ethical indwelling of God in man, which is also 
the ontological. 

To Christ, as these Gospels give us insight into His 
consciousness, God was not far off. While God dwelt out- 
side or above the circle of His consciousness, so that He 
prayed to Him and trusted in Him, He was also wethin 
Him by His Holy Spirit. While His human consciousness | 
was perfectly dzstinct from that of God, He was yet wholly 
one with God in His will, the centre of His personality. 
While He thought as a man, spake and acted as a man, 
it was ever in response to the inspiration of the Divine 
Spirit within Him, so that His acts were not His merely, 
but those of God through Him. His part as a Son was 
obedience to that to which God moved Him by His living 
indwelling Spirit. His acts were the outward expression of 
what God so moved Him to. He was the Son, whose part 
it was to express the Father. The Fourth Gospel, in this 
respect, simply gives expression to what we behold in the 
Synoptists when we read, “the- Son can do nothing of 
Himself, but what He seeth the Father doing; for what 
things soever He doeth, these the Son also doeth in like 
manner”; “ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father” ; 
“The Father abiding in Me doeth His (own) works.” 
This, we say, is simply the expression of what the life of 
Christ manifested, and it is true, not as theology merely, 
but as fact. If we separate Christ absolutely from all other ; 
members of the human race, it will be difficult, if not) 
impossible, to see in Him a true human consciousness in ; 
union with the Divine; but if we see Him to be that man 
in whom God realised His Ideal of Humanity as His own 
Son, in whom through the indwelling of His Holy Spirit 
He was fully incarnated, it is different. Where a human 
life is in full ethical unity with God, God is there just as 
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truly as man. There it can be truly said, “I and My 
Father are one.” 
“ Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line, 
Which is human, which Divine?” 
What was seen was obedient Sonship, but this was at the 
same time the expression of the very life of the Father in 
the Son. 

Moreover, the Sonship of which Christ was conscious 
was something that rose above the merely human. It was 
a Divine-human Sonship. He felt Himself to be “the 
Son” in the same sense as God was “the Father.” While 
Christ nowhere in these Gospels claims or suggests a con- 
sciousness of pre-existence with God, the Sonship that 
realised itself in Him in human form was something 
Divine and eternal, expressing itself in the human. 
It was originally in God. As expressed or realised in 
Christ, it was God, in His “Person” of Son, in a human 
form. The Person of Christ, as it stands before us in 
these Gospels, is the product of two factors. First, He 
appears as that man in whom all the previous working of 
God in the world, through His Spirit, becomes expressed in 
a human form; in whom God’s thought of man, conceived 
in the image of His own Sonship, becomes incarnated— 
“the Word made flesh.” And, secondly, this true incarnate 
Son of God stands in an immediate relation to the Father 
through the Holy Spirit that moves within Him, so that, as 
He yields Himself up to that Spirit, the Incarnation of God 
in man is being consummated, and the Mind, Love, Will of 
the Father are being through Him expressed. But, although 
in Christ this process of Divine Incarnation was perfected, 
this is not out of harmony with that which God was seek- 
ing to realise in man in general, but was its consummation. 
If God be indeed the Spirit of man’s highest life, all that 
is in man that is true and good is originally in and of 
God, It is God who is the deepest life of the world. The 
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very meaning of the creation is God’s seeking to realise and 
express His Divine life in human form, to impart Himself 
to man; and this, that was the constant Divine aim, was 
fully realised in Christ. This is the explanation of His 
consciousness of a Sonship that could be placed alongside 
the Divine Fatherhood, of His Messianic consciousness in 
general, and of the work He undertook for man in par- 
ticular. The Sonship that manifested itself in Him was 
as truly Divine and Eternal as the Fatherhood of God— 
it was originally and eternally in God, something that 
came from God and expressed itself in that human form. 
It was the Fatherhood as it expresses itself in a separate 
and subordinate form. In no other way could the Divine 
life be expressed in the world. When it appears in a 
human or created form, it must appear in the form of 
Sonship towards itself. There is a free human personality 
separate from God; yet at the root of it—the very spring 
of it—tthere is the Divine life in the form of Sonship. 
Sonship as well as Fatherhood thus belongs to God, and, 
where the Divine Sonship realises itself in a human form, 
we have there not only man, but God. In this way, simply 
on the presupposition that it is a Divine life that is mani- 
festing, expressing, and realising itself in the world, and in 
the light of our Lord’s consciousness of His relation to God 
as represented in the first three Gospels, we reach that ); 
which the ancient Church doctrine sought to express when || 
it said that He who suffered on the Cross was not man 
merely, but the Eternal Son of God, who, for our Salvation, 
became incarnate. We reach it, we venture to think, in a 
higher and truer way. For we reach it without any such 
seeming separation between the Eternal Son and the 
Father, as has often made it appear that the sacrifice of 
Christ was that of the Son rather than that of the Father, 
something offered #0 God the Father, instead of a sacrifice 
which was as truly that of God as of Christ, Jn this light 
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we see the sacrifice of the Cross to be an act, not of man 
merely, nor of an Eternal Son incarnate as a_ separate 
Person from the one only God and Father, but the act of 
God in that Sonship in which He acts in obedience to His 
Divine nature, expressing therein His holy, fatherly Love 
for men, and His desire to save them and to win them for 
His Kingdom, even at the cost of taking on Himself the sin 
of His world. But, while the Sonship in God was thus 
incarnated in Christ and expressed in His life and action, 
God, as Father, also transcended Christ, moving by His 
Spirit within Him. Christ, in this aspect, was a Divine- 
human person, distinct from God. Only by keeping this fact 
in view can we understand His experience in Gethsemane or 
on the Cross. How, otherwise, can we interpret His earnest 
pleading with the Father, His cry, or His death? As’ the 
doctrine of Christ’s Person is commonly formulated, it is 
impossible to understand any of these things; for God 


cannot so appeal to God, neither can God die. But if we 


keep in view the real distinction between God as Father, 
and Christ in whom the Divine Sonship was incarnated zz 
human form, we can understand these otherwise inexplicable 
experiences, and can see in them the culminating point (if 
we may so speak) of the Divine suffering in the sacrifice of 
the’ Cross—the suffering of the Father as well as that of the 
incarnate Son—free from Patripassianism. 


The fundamental truth for “the Atonement” as well as 
for the Incarnation is, that God is both zz the world and 
transcends the world. He is in the world, above all, as 
that Holy Love which moves in human hearts to the 
transcendence of the world and of the flesh, which seeks to 
make men sons of God in spirit and truth, leading them to | 
devote themselves to God and His Kingdom, and making 
them willing to sacrifice themselves in order that others 
may be blessed, and that the Kingdom of God may come 
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in its power. This is God seeking to incarnate Himself in 


man; and in Christ this Divine purpose was realised. In 
Him the Divine Love zmmanent in the world came into full 
unity with God in His transcendency; in Him God and 
man were ove, and through Him in this full unity with the 
Father the sacrifice of the Cross was made, in order to 
bring men, as yet under sin, into reconciliation with God. 
What we see in Christ, culminating in His Cross, is the 
Divine Holy Love in the finite, meeting and uniting with 
the Infinite Divine Love and Holiness. We behold the 
Love of God in man, transcending not only “the flesh,” 
but all that is merely individual, separate, and finite, finding 
its complete unity with the Love of God in Himself—the 
immanent Divine returning into full union with the tran- 
scendent, and from that unity going forth again to bring all 
men into it, through such a sacrifice as is the supreme ex- 
pression of the Holy Love which God is, which Love is also 
the true and eternal life of man. 

When we view the Cross thus in its relation to God, 
and realise that it was God’s Love that lived in Christ ; 
when we see how truly it was God who was moving in 
Christ to this great sacrifice—we see that those modes of 
apprehending the Cross that we are most familiar with are 
but forms in which men have sought to express the human 
aspects of that which was in itself the great manifestation 
of the saving Love of God. We see that it could not 
possibly be, in any strict or literal sense, a “ propitiation” 
or “satisfaction” to God, since it was from God’s own Love 
the whole proceeded, and since it was God Himself who 
was, deeper than all that was in the human consciousness 
of Christ, moving towards it all. We see that the Cross 
was the crowning expression of that Fatherly Love which 
has been always seeking to win the heart of man, which 
found its complete incarnation and expression in Jesus ° 
Christ, moved Him to give Himself in this great sacrifice 
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of Holy Love, and sustained Him in it. We see that, 
while Jesus thought as a man and conceived the necessity 
for His death in human forms of thought, what was really 
being done was that God’s Love was in Him giving itself 
for man’s Salvation. It all proceeded from the yearning of 
the Fatherly heart of God. He was, in that perfect Son, 
seeking to win for Himself His sinful children by a great 
sacrifice on their behalf, even the greatest that could be 
made. It is in the heart of God that the Love that ex- 
presses itself in sacrifice eternally dwells, from which the 
Creation itself proceeds, and from Him alone does it come 
to form itself in man. The very life of God, as that of 
Perfect Love, is a life of constant sacrifice. In sacrifice 
the world is founded; by sacrifice it is developed and 
perfected. The Cross was the manifestation, in time, of the 
sacrificial Love that dwells eternally in God; in Christ we 
behold “the Lamb that was slain from the foundation of 
| the world.” But there must have been a Divine veason for 
the sacrifice of Christ in the form in which it was actually 
made. That form was rendered necessary by the Holy 
Love that God is, in view of that which is the only really 
evil thing in His universe, and the one obstacle to the 
founding of His Kingdom—from which He also sought 
to save men—namely, sz, (In the Cross we have God in 
Christ coming to sinful men in His Grace, in a way that was 
consistent with His Holiness, with the Divine moral order 
which cannot be turned aside, and with His purpose of 
saving men; in a way that should set forth and impress on 
the world for all time the terrible evil and the necessary 
consequences of sin; in a way in which His Love was at 
one with His Holiness, and His Holiness at one with His 
Love; in a way, in short, that was consistent with Himself 
and with His purpose of founding an Eternal Kingdom of 
Love. If we would express in one sentence what we thus 
see in the Cross in relation to Forgiveness, we would say 
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that zt was God im Christ, in that Holy Love which He is, 
drawing nigh to sinful men in Forgiveness, and coming in 
such a way as to save them by making them the members of 
lis Kingdom; as Paul has expressed it, it was “God in 
Christ reconciling (atoning) the world unto Himself.” 

When we view the Cross in this light, we can see clearly 
that in it God was coming, not only in the Grace, but in the 
power, of the Kingdom; that He was here pouring out that 
Spirit of Holy Love which alone can establish the Kingdom ; 
and that the purpose of the Cross is only fulfilled as that 
Spirit possesses men’s hearts and His Kingdom comes 
within them. We see that in that Spirit Christ assuredly 
was, and is, one with God; that in that Spirit God comes, 
and Christ and the Kingdom come, to men. We see in the 
Cross a new creative act of the Eternal Love (yet one with 
and in continuity of all the Divine action in the world), in 
order to raise men above “the flesh” and “the world,” to 
lift them out of nature merely, to bring God’s Kingdom on 
the earth, and to make men His children and the heirs of 
His Eternal Kingdom of Love. 

Through that Cross and in that Christ—the Son of God 
and the Son of Man, in whom God and man are ove—God 
has manifested Himself in a new relation to Humanity: 
He has taken upon Himself its sorrow and its sin; He has 
sent forth and declared His Forgiveness; He has entered it, 
to dwell within it in the fulness of His spiritual Power, as 
foreshadowed in the promise of the new Covenant. By that 
Holy Spirit, which comes to us supremely through Christ 
and His Cross, God is with us as He has come in His 
forgiving Love, as the Power of the life of His human sons 
and daughters, as the immanent Spirit of that higher life, 
as the Power that can uphold us in all our sufferings, 
make us conquerors over sin and death, through us establish 
His Kingdom in the world, and give us the inheritance of 
His perfected and Eternal Kingdom. 
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CHAPTERVY] 
THE CROSS AND THE Ene oan 


WE have seen, in what we have had before us, the reason 
why the Cross was necessary before the Kingdom could 
come in its power; and, since to bring in the Kingdom 
of God was the great purpose of Christ (whatever may 
have been the form in which it was represented), we shall 
dwell on the relation of the Cross to the Kingdom some- 
what more fully in this the concluding chapter of this Part. 
| The question, What is the final purpose of God -in our 
| life? is one that ought to be more deeply pondered than 
| it often is. For lack of such consideration the future is 
almost a blank to us, and many seem to think that there 
is nothing discernible beyond Time and Sense. Christ 
has made the answer to this great question plain to us: 
It is the Eternal Kingdom of God. As we have already 
remarked, an Eternal Kingdom or Family of God, in which 
there is no possibility of sin, and in which all the members 
are united to each other in that Holy Love that God is, is 
the only conceivable final purpose of God in His creation. 
This is so, whether we think of the Creator or of the 
creature. No other end can have absolute worth to God 
than to realise His own Divine life in a family of sons 
and daughters. This only would be worthy of Him as the 
Father; it is this, indeed, that constitutes Him che Father. 
As God, the absolute Good, His purpose in creating must 
be the realisation of His own life of Love in and for His 


creation. He is Perfect Love; and as this is in its very 
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nature self-giving, God seeks to impart Himself and to 
make ofhers sharers in the Blessedness that belongs to 
Him as such Love. So to impart Himself to one or to 
a few merely, could never suffice Him; it must be to 
as many as possible. Hence His myriads of worlds, and 
the eternal never-ceasing process of creation. In His 
boundless universe there is abundance of room for us all. 

Ritschl, who has done so much to restore to its true 
place in our thought the idea of the Kingdom of God as 
the final purpose of the creation and the governing con- 
ception of the Gospel, shows very clearly that “only 
through the special attribute of Love is it possible to derive 
the world from God.” “Love is will aiming either at the 
appropriation of an object or at the enrichment of its 
existence, because moved by a feeling of its worth.” But 
it is “necessary that the objects which are loved should be 
of like nature to the subject which loves, namely, persons.” 
It must aim at “the promotion of the other’s personal 
end”; “the will of the lover must take up the other’s 
personal end, and make it part of his own.” But it is 
“clear that neither the indeterminate notion of a cosmos, 
nor the notion of the natural world, can be conceived as the 
correlate of this particular aspect of the Divine will; for in 
them there is nothing akin to God.” “We can find an 
object which corresponds to His nature as Love only in one 
or many personal beings.” Ritschl thinks, however, that we 
cannot decide, “ from the conception of Love itself, whether 
the forth-bringing of oze loved person, or the forth-bringing, 
education, and perfecting of a world of spirits, constitutes 
the end which, under the conception of Love, must be 
thought as embraced under the personal end of God”; 
that it is only “the world as a given fact for us that leads 
us to the conviction that God’s end is a multiplicity of 
persons akin to Himself” (Justification and Reconciliation 
(E.T.), pp. 276-279). But surely this conclusion follows 
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from the thought of God as Perfect Love. We cannot 
conceive of such Perfect Love as finding its satisfaction 
in, or as confining its purpose of self-impartation to, one 
kindred person merely. Such Love is zzfimzte, and in its 
infinite diffusion of itself alone can it find satisfaction. 

This Divine purpose seeks to realise itself in each world, 
through the, individual members of each—not, however, as 
individuals merely, but as bound together in a unity of love, 
in which God’s purpose becomes the purpose and aim of 
each individual life. God Himself can thus make the 
purpose and destiny of each individual life His own 
purpose, and the final end of all His working; and we are 
at the same time lifted above mere individualism into the 
unity of a life of Divine Love. Therefore it was Christ’s 
purpose that the Kingdom of God should be sought and, 
as far as may be, realised on this earth. He has made this 
plain, not only in several of His parables, but in the prayer 
which He taught His disciples, in which they are to pray, 
“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven,” where, it is implied, God’s will is perfectly done. 
But the Kingdom of God can never be perfectly and per- 
manently realised in any sphere of Time and Sense. If 
such were its only sphere, it could only be realised by a 
few living in the latter period of each world’s history, and 
for a limited time only. Every material world, as it has 
had a beginning, must also have an end; and if there were 
no Eternal sphere, there would be no permanent result of 
the Creation and no lasting good to the creature. The 
Kingdom of God must therefore be an Eternal Kingdom, 
finding its perfect realisation in that sphere to which God 
Himself as Spirit belongs. And therefore, while Jesus 
meant the Kingdom to be manifested on the earth, He 
always taught that its full fruition and perfection were 
only to be found in the future and Eternal. He sought 
to make men members of that Kingdom here, in order 
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that they might be fitted for its inheritance in its perfect 
and eternal form. 


As it is in such a Kingdom alone that we can perceive 
a worthy purpose of God in the Creation, so it is only in 
it that man can find any permanent and ultimate good. 
Everything else is transitory; all that is of man merely 
and of the world is constantly passing away: the Kingdom 
of God alone endures for ever. We ourselves are con- 
tinually passing away from this world as a sphere of good; 
and if there be no eternal world which we can enter, how 
can there be any real or ultimate good in our life at all? 
And if there be no real and ultimate good possible for us, 
the Creation itself becomes something utterly meaningless 
—so far at least as we and other finite beings are con- 
cerned. And what meaning would it have for God? But 
an eternal world can only be that perfected Kingdom of 
God in which God’s will is perfectly done, and life for this 
very reason raised above the temporal and imperfect to the 
Divine, the perfect, the eternal. It is in such a society 
alone, in which there is play for all our spiritual faculties, 
but never any departure from the Divine Law of Love, 
that perfect blessedness is possible. To be the member of 
such an Eternal Kingdom does not imply a life of inactivity, 
or one in which there will be no occasion for the exercise 
of that self-sacrifice which brings the truest blessedness ; 
for it means to be raised into that same life which is 
essentially that of God. For those who thus share in the 
Divine Life there must be, in relation to those not yet 
members of the Eternal Kingdom and to worlds as yet 
imperfect, ample opportunities for that highest form of 
service and blessedness which we behold in God and in 
Christ in relation to ourselves. Even in this present life, 
a man never finds a true and satisfying good till he makes 
his own that which Christ calls him to, and begins to “seek 
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first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” Then 


‘only does he find that which satisfies his whole nature, and 


a good which nothing can destroy or take away from him. 
In all conceivable circumstances he can find his blessed- 
ness in such devotion to God and His highest will. To 
many it is chiefly the thought of the Kingdom of God, and 
the opportunity of devotion to it, that lifts life above the 
mere “trivial round” and the “vanity of vanities,’ and 
makes it worth living. And if we think of the social life 
instead of that of the individual, it is the Kingdom of God 
alone that presents an adequate ideal for human society, 
and sets before men a sure and a certain goal towards 
which they may move onward. Although the Kingdom 
must first have its seat in individual hearts, it becomes, as it 
realises itself therein, the source of all social well-being, and 
in its ultimate form it is, as we have seen, a social concep- 
tion. The prevalence of the reign of God in men’s hearts 
alone can inspire us with hope, in view of the social life of 
men. Just as this Kingdom comes, just as God reigns in 
His truth, and as the Love that He is possesses human hearts 
and dominates men’s lives, just as God’s will is accepted 
and done on the earth, will men in their various agere- 
gations become truly united, and “the good of all become 
the good of each, and the good of each the good of all.” 
At the same time, it is in this thought of the Kingdom 
of God and in making this the purpose of his life that the 
individual comes to his rights, and can regard his life as 
belonging to the purpose of God. It is only thus (as 


' Ritschl shows very well) that he becomes elevated above 


the world as the means of God’s purpose; that he can take 
all his experiences as ministering to the true end of his 
being and to his true good; that he gains, in a word, ‘the 
faith that overcometh the world.” 

But this Kingdom, being that of God, is essentially 
a spiritual Kingdom. It is the Kingdom of Love, and 
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therefore force of any kind can never bring it. As the 
Kingdom of God, its principle is higher than anything that 
is of man merely. It is the Kingdom of universal Love, 
and therefore it is is opposed to every form of selfishness— 


so much:so, that many refuse to believe that such a King- 


dom is practicable or possible. But of course this is really 


refusal to believe in God. It is the Kingdom of the Spirit, 
and in it “the flesh” must be transcended: the Kingdom 
of the Spirit, and therefore the Spirit of God alone can 
bring it. 

Now, as we have seen, what we have in the Cross in its 
ultimate purpose and power is the sending forth of that 
Spirit. It was for this reason that the Kingdom could not 
come till the Cross had been endured. The old saying is 
deeply true, that “Christ reigns from His Cross.” It was 
through the Cross, above every other way, that that Spirit 
of God went forth to men—the Spirit that alone could 
make men spiritual, and bring in the Spiritual and Eternal 
Kingdom. And, for the sending forth of this Spirit, the 
Cross in its relation to szz was necessary. Not merely 
because sin in some judicial way separated man from God, 
and had to be atoned for; not merely because man was 
guilty, and, on account of his guilt, excluded from the King- 
dom. No; but because sin in the heart (or in “ the flesh ”’) 
is a veal separation of man from God, and because man 
is sinful as well as guilty. Sin is, in its essence, the un- 
loving, the selfish, the un-Godlike—the very opposite of the 
principle of the Kingdom. As we have seen, sin cannot 
by any possibility be permitted to enter the Kingdom of 
God; sin is of necessity doomed to death. Sin is the 
‘only obstacle to the Divine purpose of setting up the 
Kingdom, the oly evil thing, the only enemy to God and 
to man, and therefore the evil of sin must be impressively 
manifested. It is no ight Spirit that can be the power of 
the Kingdom of God in men’s hearts—no Spirit which 
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would treat sin as a small matter; but only the Spirit of 
that Holy Love that God is, which, finding entrance to the 
hearts of men, leads them to die with Christ to “the flesh,” 
and makes them new creatures, living no longer to them- 
selves, but to Him who died for them, and who rose again; 
yea, with Christ Himself living in them, and forming their 
personalities through His Spirit as the true Spirit of their 
life. From the Cross, viewed in its relation to sin, that 


Spirit of Holiness and Love proceeds in all its fulness, con- 
| victing men of sin, drawing them to God, assuring them of 
| the Divine Love and Forgiveness, and inspiring them with 
/ an entirely new and fervent devotion to God and His 
| service, to Christ and His Kingdom. 


We know that in this way, after Jesus had died, the 
Kingdom of God did begin to come, as is witnessed in the 
Epistles of Christ’s Apostles, and by Christian history in 
general. We know that throughout the Christian centuries, 
wherever Christ and His Cross have been preached and 
believed in, individual souls have been born into a new life 


of the Spirit, which, in spite of many imperfections in its 


manifestation, has been essentially the life of God’s King- 


) dom. We know that from that moment a new social ideal 


. shone forth on the human horizon, towards which men have 


| felt themselves, often in spite of themselves, drawn onward. 


We know that, through Christian influences, the world has 
been in many ways greatly blessed: the dark places have 
been illumined, giant forms of evil have been dethroned, 
a new feeling of Humanity has been developed, and the 
reign of God in some measure established. And if neither 
in the individual life, nor in relation to society, has the 
power of the Kingdom been so manifest as we might fairly 
look for, this has been in large measure the consequence of 
our failing to perceive, as clearly as we ought to have done, 
that it was to bring in the Kingdom of God—both as an 
Eternal Kingdom, of which men were to be made the 
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members, and as a present Kingdom here on the earth-— 
that Jesus Christ died on His Cross. It is in its departure 
from Christ’s grand “ Gospel of the Kingdom,” and in the 
setting up in its stead of what is too purely an individual 
Salvation, that, more than in anything else, the weakness 
of Evangelicalism lies. But if men would only study the 
Scriptures, they could not but see that their great theme is 
the Kingdom of God; and if they would read for themselves 
the Gospels, apart from all implications of human Theology, 
they could not fail to perceive that the Gospel that Jesus 
preached was “the Gospel of the Kingdom of God,” and 
that it was to bring in that Kingdom that He died. If, 
moreover, they would ask themselves what is the Eternal 
Salvation they hope for, they would become conscious that 
it is one that can only be found in an Eternal Kingdom of 
God, which is an Eternal Kingdom of Love, from which 
sin and all that is unjust, untrue, and unloving, is sternly 
and necessarily excluded. It is a Soczety the members of 
which are bound together by Holy Love and devotion to 
the will and purpose of God. How can those be ft to 
enter such an Eternal Society who have not sought, above 
all things, to cherish and to exercise the spirit of Love as 
the spirit of their life, or who, while hoping for Salvation, 
have never in earnest made the purpose of God their own? 
What hope of a place in God’s Eternal Kingdom can there 
be for those who have never taken any real interest in His 
Kingdom in this world? Christ was very much in earnest 
when He gave Himself for us in order to make us the 
members of God’s Kingdom; and we trust that it needs no 
apology if we conclude this endeavour to study the Cross 
as Christ Himself viewed it, with an appeal to the Church 
to return, more completely than it has yet done, to Christ’s 
own Gospel of the Kingdom of God. Not as something 
belonging to Time and to this world only; for thereby its 
real power is lost; but as that which brings the Eternal 
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into the temporal, making men the spiritual sons and 
heirs of God and members of one Eternal family. Not 
as something that is out of harmony with the Gospel 
preached by Paul and the other Apostles. They all preached 
the Gospel of the Kingdom, although circumstances led 
Some of them—Paul, for example—to dwell with special 
fulness on certain particular aspects of it, and on some 
subjects then of pressing interest, and of enduring import- 
ance, in relation to its establishment. But however in- 
dividualistic Paul’s teaching in the first portion of the 
Epistle to the Romans may seem, and whether we are 
able to accept the forms of his theology or not, we have 
only to read to the end of the Epistle to be convinced how 
truly the Gospel that he preached was the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of God, as a reality both for this world and for 
that which is to come. 

The forgiving Love of God goes freely forth to all men 
| through the Cross, and Pardon and Salvation may be had 
| by all without money and without price. This Gospel of 
‘the Grace of God needs to be proclaimed in all its Divine 

freeness and fulness, so that our faith and hope may be in 
God, and not in any measure in ‘ourselves. “It needs to be 
proclaimed as the Gospel of God’s Love and Forgiveness 
going forth through Christ and His Cross to every soul of 
man, quite irrespective of merit on man’s part. But we 
need also to remember that it is zz Hzs Kingdom that God 
so comes to us, and that we can only make the Divine 
Forgiveness a reality in our experience, or find the Salvation, 
as we become the loyal members of God’s Kingdom, and 
make the Divine purpose that of our individual lives. Or, 
if we prefer to think of the Father rather than of the King, 
it is only as we come home to our Father that the For- 
giveness in which He goes forth in Christ seeking us can 
become our own, in real, personal possession, and it is only 
as we become the true children of our Father that we find 
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the Salvation. And, whether we think of the Kingdom and 
membership in it here and hereafter, or of the Family of 
God and our place as children therein, we cannot but see 
that both call us to a life of love and unselfish devotion to 
the cause of God in the world. We cannot be the members 
of a Kingdom of God while we live in a self-regarding 
isolation; and we cannot be the children of God if we are 
not moved by the spirit of brotherhood in relation to the 
other members of His great family, whether they have as 
yet come home to the Father, or are still wandering in the 
darkness and sorrow of ignorance and sin. We cannot be 
the members of that Kingdom, to bring in which Christ 
died, if we do not seek, in the spirit of Jesus, to extend it 
over all the world, and over life in all its aspects and 
interests, while at the same time we limit not our thoughts 
to earth, but seek to be made fit, and to make others fit, 
for membership in that Eternal Kingdom, in which alone 
man’s permanent good can be found. And we cannot be 
God’s true children, unless, like Jesus, we love all men, un- 
less we seek to bring the wandering and lost home to the 
Father, and manifest towards all others the self-transcend- 
ing Love that Jesus manifested, and which alone, as He 
taught, can make us in truth the children of God. Nor can 
we be fitted for that Eternal Society of Love, in which is all 
our hope, unless God’s Love for us becomes God’s Love zz 
us, leading us to live in love here and now. If in Christ we 
see the Kingdom in its perfection, and the true sonship of 
man revealed, we shall recognise the reasonableness of that 
which He spake when He said that every man who would 
be His disciple must take up his own cross and follow 
Him. The Cross outside of us, while it proclaims Divine 
Forgiveness, can only save us as it becomes the Cross within 
our own souls, on which we are crucified with Christ. It 
was through His Cross that Christ brought in the Kingdom 
in its powerful beginning, in a way that would have been 
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impossible to any one but Himself; but it is not through 
fis Cross alone that the Kingdom must be extended and 
perfected, but through that of each of His brothers and 
sisters, to whom the same Love of God has come, and in 
whom it seeks to live, so making them in truth the sons 
and heirs of that God who zs Love. The Cross is the 
expression of the Love Divine, and the Kingdom of God 
always comes ¢hrough the Cross. If in this world it seems 
still but very imperfectly realised, the reason is that we 
decline that Cross, which would be the supreme proof of 
our loyalty, the opportunity to render the highest service 
to God and to man, and the way to win the truest and the 
only lasting blessedness. “Thy Kingdom come,” we pray ; 
but it can never do so till the followers of Christ are moved 
to take up the Cross in earnest, and by it conquer them- 
selves and the world for God. “x hoc signo vinces.” 
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I. NEED FOR THE TREATMENT: OBJECTIONS MET: 
“THE FALL” AND “© DEATH ” 


IT is desirable, in order to complete our subject, to ask how 
the Cross appears when it is viewed in the light of that 
doctrine of Evolution which necessarily, to such a great 
degree, dominates all our thinking to-day. For, although 
there may be no actual demonstration of the truth of that 
doctrine in any of the forms in which it has been presented, 
and although many questions may still be unanswered 
respecting the factors in the process and their relative im- 
portance, yet, as Professor Thomson has said (in the London 
Quarterly Review for April 1901, and since then elsewhere), 
“the general idea of Evolution stands more firmly than 
ever as a reasonable modal interpretation of Nature”; 
this “simple, ancient, and fruitful theory is the only 
scientific theory in the field,’ and, “since it is applicable 
to all orders of facts, we must in all our spheres face it and 
see how it applies.” 

It is needless to say that the type of Evolution here in 
view is not that materialistic one which has sometimes been 
advocated, and with which Evolution has become too 
greatly associated in the popular mind, It is one. in 
which Mind or Spirit is regarded as deepest and dominant, 
and continuously manifesting itself in higher and higher 
forms, be the immediate factors what they may. Evolution 
is not a power, but a process in which a truly creative Power 
is manifested. It is not the Evolution of mocking, but of a 
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Divine idea gradually realising itself in material forms in 
consequence of its presence as an immanent principle, which 
finds more and more complete expression. But this 
immanent principle proceeds from and is one with the 
transcendent Infinite Spirit, and when sanz is reached with 
a capacity for the spiritual, he comes into a gradually 
realised relationship to a Divine spiritual environment 
which, as he is receptive of it, enters into and completes 
the process. 

As has been well said: “To bring the theory of 
Evolution into harmony with the Incarnation and the 
vicarious sufferings of Christ, it must be shown that these 
doctrines were no special acts of the Divine mind, no new 
entrance of the Divine Spirit into the world of nature or of 
man: that they were the outcome of previously existing 
conditions, working themselves naturally out of God’s 
eternal purposes. That does not imply that God was 
not in these previously existing conditions; but simply 
that the Evolutionary process was continuous, uniform, and 
universal, Evolution stands directly opposed to special 
creations; it is not inconsistent with rapid growth nor 
with stages, but these belong to the human side of things, 
The Divine contact with the world and with man, at all 
times and throughout all time, is without variableness or 
shadow of turning.”! This we accept as a correct state- 
ment of what is necessary, but it can only be met by the 
recognition of that Divine spzrztwal environment in which 
human Evolution proceeds. In all Evolution the environ- 
ment is of the highest importance, and the spiritual en- 
vironment of man is God. While there is no physical 
entrance into the process as if from without, the Divine 


1 Dr. A. Gosman, in a review of the first edition of this book in The 
Victorian Independent of February 1903. See also the Writer’s Zhe 
Spirit and the Incarnation and Christian Thetsm, etc., where this con- 
ception is wrought out. 
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thought and purpose which underlies and environs the 
whole process is continuously working itself out, and thus 
something more of God is ever entering it. 

There is the greater need for dealing with this aspect of 
the subject, because, if the work of Christ was the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God as the great Divine purpose, 
and the Cross the chief means thereto, this was really the 
carrying out of the Divine Evolution in the world to its 
destined end. We must ask, therefore, How does it agree 
with, or fit into, the Divine evolutionary process as it had 
actually worked itself out up to the appearance and work 
of Christ? Is it in anywise inconsistent therewith; or 
does it follow in continuity of the Divine working in the 
world, the method of which may possibly throw fresh light 
on the Cross? 

At the outset we would remark that the idea of 
Evolution, or gradual development, runs through the whole 
Bible, so that it is really the great witness to the truth 
of the doctrine in the moral and spiritual spheres. The 
Scriptures show us clearly a process of gradual growth in 
the knowledge of God and of development in moral and 
spiritual life, culminating in Jesus Christ. They make it 
perfectly plain, if we read them in the light that modern 
criticism has caused to shine on their pages, that the 
coming of the Kingdom of God was the result of a gradual 
and slow process, in which we behold the Divine Ethical 
Spirit that was, deepest of all, immanent in the world, 
working itself out in its manifestation within the sphere of 
Time, while in another aspect transcendent of the world of 
Time and Sense. The Old Testament is an even clearer 
witness to moral and spiritual Evolution than the Book of 
Nature is to physical Evolution. Jesus, moreover, regarded 
the coming of the Kingdom from Himself onward, as the 
result of a gradual growth like that which we see in Nature. 
It was like “the seed cast upon the earth,” which should 
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“spring up and grow, first the blade, then the ear, and then 
the full corn in the ear.” It was like the “ grain of mustard 
seed,” and like “the leaven” that was hid in the meal, and 
wrought on, quietly but surely, “ till the whole was leavened.” 
This is certainly Evo/wtzon in the moral and spiritual sphere. 
Paul also recognises the principle of gradual advance from 
the lower to the higher, when he says, “ Howbeit that is not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; then that 
which is spiritual” (1 Cor. xv. 46). We should expect, 
therefore, not only to find in the Cross nothing inconsistent 
with the general Divine method of working, but to see in 
it the highest expression of the Power that has been all 
along working and increasingly manifesting itself. If God 
is the Author of Nature, of man’s moral and spiritual 
nature, and of the onward spiritual movement to which the 
Old Testament bears witness, we should expect the Christ 
and His Cross to be in natural continuity with all the 
Divine working, and none the less supernatural on that 
account. Let us ask first: Does Evolution throw any doubt 
on the reality of Redemption ? 

In the opinion of some, it does so. It is sometimes 
said with great confidence, that since we can no longer 
regard the narrative of the Fall of man in Genesis as literal 
history, and since, in particular, we now know that death is 
not the wages of sin, the doctrine of Redemption falls to 
the ground. But that opinion rests on the giving of an 
undue importance to the mere form of the narrative in 
Genesis, and on an unwarranted reading of that narrative. 
We now know that that narrative, while it expresses high 
moral and spiritual truths (which truths were truly the 
result of Divine revelation), in its details and in its form, 
simply represents Jewish belief at a certain stage of its 
history. What Paul believed concerning the narrative of 
the Fall—-whether he took it literally, or, like some Jewish 
and early Christian Teachers, allegorised it—-we cannot say. 
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But Jesus Christ nowhere refers to it; certainly He did 
not base His work upon it. Nor does Paul rest on that 
narrative his doctrine of the universality of sin and need 
of Redemption, but on the far surer ground of human 
experience. And if he believed that “not that which is 
‘spiritual was first, but that which is natural,” or, as he says 
again, that “the first man Adam became (merely) a living 
soul,” in contrast with the second Adam, who “became a 
quickening Spirit,’ he could not have entertained that con- 
ception of the primitive state of the first man as created in 
all the perfection of holiness, which Theology, unfortunately, 
at a later period adopted. The argument against Redemp- 
tion from the narrative of the Fall has weight on this last- 
mentioned assumption only. But there are no adequate 
grounds for believing that man fell from a high estate of 
holiness to one of sin and misery. It is clearly impossible 
to create a really holy being. Holiness is something that 
must be freely won by the person—a matter, not of gift or 
infusion, but of character; and there are few Christians who 
would to-day contend for the old reading of these narratives 
in Genesis. But this does not alter in the least degree the 
fact of sin as matter of universal human experience, or 
make less urgent man’s need of Redemption, in the sense 
of his deliverance from the power of sin and uplifting into 
the life of the Spirit. 

There is more excuse for the difficulty concerning death 
as “the wages of sin.” Although Paul looks beyond mere 
bodily death, he certainly seems to include it under the 
consequences of sin. Our Lord Himself seems to attribute 
every form of evil to “Satan” or “the Evil One.” But 
certainly He did not look upon physical death as the 
supreme evil; on the contrary, it was that which might 
follow physical death that He regarded as such. He told 
His disciples not to fear them who could kill the body but 
could not kill the soul, and nowhere has He spoken of 
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physical death as the penalty of sin. As already said, the 
consequence of sin, ze. sinfulness, in Christ’s teaching, was 
exclusion from the Kingdom, the being cast into Gehenna. 
And when Paul speaks of “death” as the wages of sin, he 
has in view something far more than death physically 
regarded: it is death without any resurrection out of it. 
Physical death comes to all, even to those who have been 
redeemed from the consequences of sin, to believers and 
unbelievers alike, and he warns believers to avoid “ death” 
as something affecting the soul or spirit; although all should 
have to die physically, death, in the sense in which it is 


d 


“the wages of sin,” affects only such as do not live “after 
the Spirit”; they “ shall ae,’ with no power of resurrection 
in them because “the Spirit of Him that raised Jesus from 
the dead” does not dwell in them. 

The study of the Evolution of life has shown con- 
clusively that physical death, in itself, is not “the wages of 
sin.” It entered in the service of life, and is something 
inevitable for all who exist in bodies composed of more 
than a single cell. It may often seem hard for the 
individual man to have to die, yet death is indispensable, 
not only for the well-being of the race, but for its very 
existence. To the operation of death each one of us owes 
his presence in the world to-day. And not only our 
existence, but some of the finest and tenderest qualities of 
our being. Had there been no death, what a cold and 
hard world this would have been— 


“And a new spirit from that hour came o’er the race of Cain.” 


Yet this is not all that is to be said. There is some- 
thing in death that man feels to be out of harmony with 
the law of his being; he feels that he was not born to 
die. On the plane of his natural life in the world, death 
assuredly appears in the guise of an enemy. It brings to 
an end the life that he enjoys and clings to in spite of all 
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its sorrows. It separates him from the objects of his affec- 
tions. It is a stepping into the dark unknown, from which 
he naturally shrinks back in fear. He cannot tell for 
certain what comes after it. Conscience is awakened in its 
presence. If there be a God and a righteous judgment on 
men’s deeds, death seems that which will bring him into 
the presence of his Judge. “Conscience” thus, in view of 
death, “ makes cowards of us all.” Say what we may, man 
cannot reconcile himself to death—save, of course, in 
certain exceptional circumstances; and we can never cease 
to rejoice in Christ as He who has “abolished death, 
and brought life, even incorruption, to light through His 
Gospel.” 

The exclusion of man in “the flesh” from Immortality 
is the great truth taught in the narrative of Genesis. That 
narrative is often misunderstood. It shows us, in itself, 
that death was not then for the first time introduced into the 
world ; its presence is taken for granted, as something well 
known to our first parents. Otherwise the word “die” 
would have had no meaning for them; death is supposed 
to be there as affecting the other creatures, and indeed as 
being man’s natural fate, apart from his continued obedience. 
The warning—surely it is better to take it as a warning 
than as a penal sentence—‘“In the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die,” did not mean that death was 
to come to man as something ew, but as something that 
should come to him as it came to the other creatures, if he 
failed to follow the true law of his higher Auman life. It 
would have a meaning and consequence for him that it did 
not have for them. It would mean to him exclusion from 
an immortal life on the earth. This was the solemn 
significance of death for man as it is given in that remark- 
able narrative in Genesis. 

But there was mercy in this as well as judgment, 
mercy for man presently involved in “the flesh,” but which 
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should not hold him for ever. There are certain forms of 
self-indulgence and sin which become so completely em- 
bedded in the physical side of our being that only physical 
death seems to offer any hope of complete deliverance. 
While death cannot be in itself a Saviour, it may make 
salvation possible for some of us. There was also in the 
Divine Creative Thought something much greater than the 
life of a limited number of immortal beings on the earth— 
had even this been possible. The Divine Love had in 
view a far larger family—generation succeeding generation 
—man ever rising to something higher, till at length he 
was raised into such a life as should be eternal, because it 
was the very life of God within him. Eternal Life would 
seem to be impossible in any material form; “flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God”; it cannot be 
realised in the realm of “the seen and temporal,” but in 
that of the “unseen and ‘etérnal” ‘It’ is the life vof the 
Spirit in that spiritual realm which is the boundless sphere 
and endless scene of the life of God. In what seems dark 
we thus behold the Wisdom and Love of God shining 
through the gloom and working out for man a higher, even 
an Eternal Good. In Christ that Eternal Life was first 
realised in man in all its fulness, and through the Love 
that poured itself forth through His Cross of Sacrifice it 
became the power to raise all who respond to it into the 
same Eternal Life. 

But, in any case, whatever we may believe about 
physical death, death, in the sense of separation from God, 
or exclusion from the eternal life of God’s Kingdom, is the 
necessary and inevitable “wages of sin,” and the only 
possible fate of sinful man, apart from Redemption. And 
this is not only in full harmony with the teaching of 
Evolution, but it is made more comprehensible by that 
doctrine, which shows us the dependence of life on harmony 
with its environment, the rejection of “the unfit,” the arrest 
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of life on a low plane because of failure to advance, and 
the constant ascent of life to higher and higher forms, 
under the operation of ever higher and higher laws, which 
are obeyed or taken advantage of by the ascending 
organism. If through sin man fails to rise to that higher 
life, if he fails to “lay hold on Eternal Life”; if, instead of 
yielding himself up to the Spirit (which is God within him), 
he chooses to remain under the influence of the lower 
nature of “the flesh,” then, whatever future existence may 
be his, and whatever hope may be hidden therein, it is in 
accordance with all that Evolution suggests, to see him left 
in that “death ” which is the opposite of Eternal Life. Zzs, 
and not physical death, is the death that is the wages of 
sin, from which God in Christ seeks to save men. 


Gia Pees 


2. A NEW CREATIVE EPOCH: SIN AND GRACE: “ THE 
FLESH” AND “THE SPIRIT”: THE CROSS IN THE 
SEQUENCE OF THE MORAL ORDER 


IN seeking to show further the conformity of the Cross 
with the doctrine of Evolution and the light that is thus 
cast on it, we would point out— 


1. That the Cross, in its Biblical presentation, appears 
as marking a@ new stage in the life of Humanity. The 
doctrine of Evolution enables us to see, in all things, 
the gradual working out of a great process advancing 
from stage to stage, led surely on by the action of an 
immanent Power expressing itself mainly through the 
environing forces, which forces are but other aspects of 
the same Power. It has familiarised us with the con- 
ception of successive epochs in the manifestation of that 
Power, and in the consequent advance in development. 
We see such epochs marked in the first appearance of life, 
of consciousness, of man as man, rising up out of Nature 
into freedom, with a dawning consciousness of moral law— 
although doubtless these epochs were in each case only 
gradually approached. So the Bible shows us, in the 
selection, education, and development of one special race, a 
steady advance towards a yet higher epoch or manifestation 
of life, towards which we now witness not merely physical 
but spiritual influences contributing. Lifted gradually out 


of the surrounding Polytheism to the conception of one 
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sole moral Deity and His Law over them, we see them 
gradually disciplined and led onward, till, after the Law had 
done its work, seconded by other more painful agencies, it 
became possible for them to be raised into the higher life 
of the Spirit and of ethical sonship towards God. As Paul 
teaches, the “ natural” is succeeded by the “ spiritual,” the 
“living soul” (which is the description applied in the 
Scriptures to all animal life), by the Spiritual man, who 
appears in his full development in Christ as a “second 
Adam—a quickening Spirit”—the Head of a new and 
higher Humanity, and the supreme source to it of the 
fulness of that new spiritual life which transcends the 
flesh. The principle of man’s natural life is the same as 
that of all animal life—the self-seeking, self-preservative 
principle; whereas the principle of the Divine life, into 
sonship towards which man was to be raised, is the self- 
giving, self-sacrificing principle of Love. Man “after the 
flesh,’ therefore, cou/d not be the true son of God; “they 
that are after the flesh cannot please God”; “that which 
is (born) of the flesh is flesh, and that which is (born) of the 
Spirit is spirit.” The Law had certainly a spiritual aim 
and element, but for that very reason man could not fulfil 
its spiritual requirements; for, as Paul says, “the Law is 
spiritual, but 7 am carnal,” after the flesh. It was only 
through the action of God’s Spirit upon him that man 
could be freed from, or raised above, the power of “the 
flesh.” And that Divine Spirit, having expressed itself in 
its fulness in Jesus Christ as the result of all its previous 
working in the world, came, as the power of that new and 
higher life, to all men through His Cross. Christ was not 
the product of “Evolution,” but the Divine Spiritual working 
reached its goal in Him, and through His Cross the Spirit 
went forth in that fulness of power which was able to 
reverse the action of sin in the flesh, so, redeeming men 
from sin, and raising them into the higher life of the sons 
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and heirs of God. There, as represented by Jesus Christ, 
man, in the flesh merely, ded, and a new man rose up in 
full power of the higher spiritual and eternal life of the 
sons of God. Just as at first, through a Divine act of self- 
sacrifice or self-giving, God became the immanent principle 
of the world’s life (to which fact was due all its subsequent 
Evolution), so now, by a new act of self-sacrifice or self- 
giving, led up to by all that went before, He became the 
immanent principle of a new and higher life and Evolution. 
As, in relation to previous epochs, there had been a pro- 
gressive movement on towards that which was at length 
realised, so was it in relation to the new epoch inaugurated 
by the Cross. There had been a long progress towards 
spirituality, which had been approached in varying degrees 
of nearness in preceding generations. Sometimes there had 
been periods of at least seeming decadence and retrogade 
movement, but these were always followed by fresh advance 
(like the incoming waves that alternately advance and 
recede, yet make real progress), till at length “in the 
fulness of the time” God’s Son appeared, by His Cross_ 
ending the old Humanity and introducing the new. It 
was a higher stage in the life of Humanity, and a new 
Creative Epoch in the same sense (although on a higher 
plane), as those which we witness in the manifestation of life 
and in the uprise of san above the mere animal. 


2. As we have sought to show at length elsewhere 
(see ihe Spirit and the Incarnation, Pt. iii.), the doctrine 
of Evolution enables us to apprehend the real organic unity 
of Christ with Humanity and that true Headship of the 
race that is implied in the Biblical conception of His work. 
The Incarnation, so viewed, is seen to be the result, not of 
a new Divine act as if from without, but the outcome of 
all God’s previous working in Nature and in man by His 
Spirit. We thus see Christ arising out of our Humanity 
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as its natural Head, while none the less coming from God, 
the manifestation of God in man, and the medium of a 
new and fuller entrance of God into the world. Redemption 
comes thus into line with creation, while its object was 
none the less the salvation of man from the sin that was 
marring his life and threatening to rob him of the destiny 
which God intended for him. 


3. Man’s position under “the flesh,” along with the 
necessities of his development, suggest, also, a reason why 
God should have (in Paul’s phrase) “passed over sin,’ and 
why He should have proclaimed such an amnesty as He did 
through Christ, or manifested Himself in Forgiveness, yea, 
why He should have taken on Himself the sin of the 
world. No doubt it was His Love that moved Him to 
this; but God’s Love can never act nor exist in separation 
from His Reason and Righteousness. If God, in His Love, 
freely forgave transgression, if He drew nigh to the world of 
sinful men, “ not imputing their trespasses unto them,” and 
if, in connection with this, He made that impressive mani- 
festation of His Holiness and of the evil of sin to which the 
Cross bears witness, there must have been some Divine 
reason for His action. It could not have proceeded from 
mere Love, for such “mere Love” does not exist in God. 
The doctrine of Evolution suggests the wherefore, and thus 
helps us to see the reasonableness of the Cross, 

In a suggestive treatment of “ Redemption” by Mr, R. 
J. Campbell (then of Brighton), it is said that in the Cross 
we see “the Eternal Son of God—that side of the Divine 
nature which has gone forth in creation”—taking “ re- 
sponsibility for that experience of evil into which humanity 
is born, and the yielding to which constitutes sin” (4 
Faith for To-day, pp. 272, 273). This and other similar 
statements have been severely criticised, where they have 
not been summarily rejected. Nevertheless, there is a 
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great truth here suggested, although we must be extremely 
careful in its statement. It is not said nor suggested that 
God in Christ took upon Himself responsibility for human 
semi. Yet it is said that there 1s\a necessary “evil bias;4 
without which “ holiness would be impossible,” and that for 
that evil bias the Eternal Son becomes responsible (p. 272). 
To think that God in any way makes Himself responsible 
for szz, would be sadly to misinterpret the Cross, and this 
was, doubtless, far from the thought of the writer referred 
to; but to say that He makes Himself responsible for an 
evil bias, “ without which neither guilt nor sainthood could 
have come into being,” comes perilously near to it. God 
never creates evil, nor can He make Himself responsible for 
it in any form; for evil (in the moral sense) is always that 
which is foreign to God and opposed to His will. It is 
just this that makes it evz. It is quite a mistake to 
speak of “an evil bias” for which God is responsible—a 
mistake from which the doctrine of the gradual Evolution 
of man from a lower to a higher condition ought to 
save us. To say that the “primordial evil” had its origin 
with God (p. 272), is wholly unwarranted. No doubt, 
without the fosszbility of evil, that of goodness can have 
no existence; and it may be that, without the actuality 
of evil emerging in human experience, the higher forms of 
good could not have been realised by man.t But we need 
not speculate on the question whether the moral and spiritual 
nature of man could have been developed without the ex- 
perience of evil. We must take the world as we find it, and 
look on man according to our knowledge of the actual course 
of his development. It must be remembered that, in the 
light of Evolution, we do not start with a freshly created 
being, and that the question is not that of the possibility of 
such a being pursuing his course of development free from 


1 For a strong statement of this, v7de Mr, Fiske’s Through Nature 
to God, 
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sin. What we have really to do with is, not so much, as the 
old divines conceived it, a case of man’s departure from God, 
as one of his failure to rise to God and to the life to which 
he was Divinely called. Man has already begun his life on 
a lower stage than that to which he is to be raised; he 
has started with a lower animal nature, adapted to his 
original conditions of life. The higher Good shines before 
a being who has an animal nature which he has been 
accustomed to follow, and in this very fact there is present 
in him @ dzas which, while not evz/ in itself, becomes such, 
and necessitates a conflict in relation to the higher moral 
and spiritual Good. It will be long before this last becomes 
actually 4zs Good. Between certain elements in the lower 
nature—between its general bent and central principle, 
indeed—and the higher life to which he is called, there 
will be such antagonism as, freedom of choice being 
granted, will eventuate in sin. But the sin is always the 
result of man’s own choice; and what God is responsible 
for is, not the sin or the evil, but a world in which evil 
should inevitably, as a matter of fact, appear, and for 
creatures whom He foreknew should fall under sin. The 
nature that was developed in man had no “evil bias,” it 
was simply an animal nature with that self-centred prin- 
ciple which was necessary for the existence of animal life, 
without which it could not find footing nor persist on the 
earth. It only becomes evil when man follows it, instead 
of rising above it to the higher life to which he is called. 
For an animal, there is nothing evz/ in the life of the flesh ; 
no more was there anything evil in it for the animal man, 
as such; but it became evil when man, called to a higher 
life, chose to follow the lower principle. It is that choice 
that constitutes szz. No doubt, as Paul says, man makes 
this choice, and follows sin, through the strength of the 
flesh, as the older and more deeply rooted principle in him ; 
but his making that choice was contrary to the will of God, 
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and contrary to what was possible to him. It was contrary 
to that which was the highest law of life for him as a creature 
—contrary to his higher ideal or nature. From the very 
first dawn of life there has been a progressive movement 
from the material towards the spiritual, from the bodily 
towards the mental, from the self-centred towards the self- 
giving, from the life of self towards that of love. There 
has been ever “a pathway of life,’ along which the life 
that would persist and improve, and by conformity to its 
ever-increasing environment, rise, must travel. This is 
shown very clearly by Professor Tyler, in his Morse 
Lectures, on the “Whence and Whither of Man.” When 
brain has been formed, there is a conscious knowledge of 
the pathway given. Then, “the very highest that the in- 
tellect can perceive is bound to become the controlling 
motive of the will. It has always been so. It must be so, 
if Evolution is not to be purely degeneration” (p. 143). 
Evolution has not, by any means, become purely degenera- 
tion. Man, by obedience to this law of all progressive 
life, has developed highly; and yet, is it not a sad fact 
that, in relation to his highest spiritual environment and to 
the call that comes to him therefrom (even where it is 
clearly enough perceived by the intellect), man is dis- 
obedient, turning away from instead of following “the 
pathway of life” that has been caused to shine before him ? 
It is this that makes sin such a strange thing, such an 
anomaly in the world, such a contradiction to the course 
that life has followed up to this point; and, while the con- 
sequence has not been degeneration in regard to man’s life 
as an individual in its earthly aspects, there has been a 
relative degeneration in relation to the highest life, as com- 
pared with what might have been, had “the pathway of 
life” been faithfully followed. The pathway of the highest 
life having been thus refused, while life continues in its lower 
elements, and even makes advance in relation to its external 
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environment, there must be, in relation to the higher life, 
not only privation and imperfection, but a measure of 
positive degeneration, such as the Scriptures assume to 
exist, and the end of which is the death that is the con- 
sequence of sin. “The flesh,” being continuously yielded 
to and followed instead of the higher principle which should 
have ruled, gains an undue ascendancy, and thus renders 
man’s condition an abnormal one; and unless he can be 
lifted out of it, the Divine purpose in his creation cannot be 
realised. 

There has thus been a real “ Fall,” although we cannot 
locate it in space nor assign it to some definite moment 
of time. It was in the refusal of the higher law, or in the 
lower choice, that szz made its appearance in the world. 
It did not need to “come in” from anywhere. Its Jossz- 
bility was there in that animal nature in which man stood 
rooted. His yielding to this, instead of following the higher 
law that shone upon him, was the “Fall of man.” It isa 
fallacy to say, as some do, that when man fell he “ fell up- 
wards ”—a fallacy which is, often unconsciously, based on 
the old and discredited view of man as standing originally 
in pure innocence. It was a real “Fall” in relation to the 
higher moral and spiritual life that called him, and it has 
placed him at a great disadvantage in relation to the higher _ 
life. It has brought him into that subjection to “sin” 
which has characterised the race, although individual 
members of it have, under spiritual influences, not only 
struggled against sin, but have in large measure risen 


above it.t 


1 Dr. Newman Smyth, in his 7hvough Science to Faith, deals with 
“the Fall” as a case of Retrogression. “The most awful doctrine of 
the possibility of fall is opened by an evolutionary philosophy. It is 
possibility of fall down the whole ascent of life. There may be fearful 
descent from nature’s spiritual height. The degeneracy of man may be 
moral as well as physical; for at the height of Evolution, where man 
stands, and from which he may fall, a self-responsible life has been 
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Yet, while the sin is man’s, it was a foregone conclusion 
that the great mass of men should so fall into sin; and this 
could not have been unforeseen by God, nor left unprovided 
for in the Eternal counsels. So far as can be seen, there 
was no other way by which man could be educated, 
developed, and raised to his highest manhood, save that 
way which was actually marked out for him, namely, be- 
ginning with a nature which had in it the bias of “the flesh ” 
or of the animal life, and being gradually raised above it to 
the life of the Spirit. And, while sin was not a xecessity, 
nor God in any way responsible for it, or for any “evil 
bias” in man, He was, with deepest reverence be it said, 
responsible for the creation of a world into which sin was 
certain to enter, and for the general experience through 
which man should pass. At the very least, He was 
responsible for a world in which He foresaw that sin 
should arise, with all its consequent misery. Paul does 
not hesitate to say, but rather glories in the fact, that God 
foresaw it all, and in His Eternal counsels made provision 
to meet it, that “where sin abounded, Grace did much more 
abound.” But there was a veason for that Grace; and 
that reason was the weakness of man, the practical 
inevitableness of sin, so long as man was not delivered 
from the fleshly principle by the influence of a higher 
Power, which could only be gvadually brought to bear 
upon him. In the history of Israel, in particular, we see 
the working and gradual advance of this higher power of 
the Spirit, till it culminates in Jesus Christ and His Cross. 
The Cross declares that God has never left His world; that 
He does not shrink from responsibility for the actual world 
that He has created; that He will, at any cost to Himself, 


gained.” Yet, while it is a fall downwards, it is not a fall out of 
Evolution. The one Divine movement, which gave scope for human 
freedom, carries man’s fall on to its triumph of creative and redecuine 
love (pp. 201-203). 
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redeem it from sin, and raise man to the life He eternally 
designed for him as His child. What we see in the Cross, 
viewed in this light, is God in Christ taking upon Himself 
the responsibility for His world, yea, taking upon Himself 
the sin which had entered it, in order to take it away 
—showing at once His utter antagonism to sin, His com- 
passion for sinners, and His determination, even by the 
greatest act of self-sacrifice, to save them. While, as we 
have said, God is not the author of evil and could not 
make Himself responsible for that in any form, yet He 
is the author of that world of which evil has become a 
constituent, and, while sin is sin and utterly opposed to 
God, man’s involvement in the flesh so laid him open to sin 
that he becomes the fit object of the Divine compassion, 
even to that otherwise incredible degree to which the Cross 
bears witness. God there actually takes upon Himself 
that sin of His creatures, in which, while they were per- 
sonally guilty, they had become involved in their way 
towards the Good that He had in view for them when He 
created His world. It is the doctrine of Evolution that 
enables us to see this great truth, and if we realise it, it 
will give the Cross a new power over both our reason and 
our heart, such as sometimes seems to be needed at the 
present time. It will lead us to exclaim, with Paul, “O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past tracing out!” And it will enable us to see that 
the Cross was not the result of any after-thought, but part 
of the working out of one great Divine counsel of wisdom 
and of Love, that “as sin reigned in death, even so might 
Grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


4. In order to see the harmony of the Cross with the 
Divine method of working as shown in Evolution, we must 
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see the Cross coming to Christ, not as an arbitrary or 
external appointment, but in the natural sequence or 
working out of the Divine moral order. We must see the 
burden of men’s sin falling on Him, not as on One who 
comes in, as from without, to take up the load, but as on 
One who, because of His relation to His human brethren, 
“bears their iniquities.” We must see the consequences 
of sin that lighted on Him and which were also the punish- 
ment of man’s sin (although not punishment to Christ 
personally) to be the result of the increasing sinfulness of 
men, according to the Divine method of punishing sin by 
increasing sinfulness, till it reaches its climax in the 
rejection and Crucifixion—the destruction, as far as that 
was possible to man—of Him who represented man in 
his truth before God. Evolution demands that we see 
everything following in a natural sequence, and this is 
what we witness, whether we contemplate the Cross on its 
God-ward or on its man-ward side. As we shall see in 
the next chapter, there has been a gradual advance in the 
manifestation of sacrificial Love. And there has also been, 
as Paul shows in the first chapter of Romans, an increasing 
degeneration of the humanity that departed from the life 
which God meant for man—an Evolution of Evil, may we 
not say ?>—or of the power of the lower nature in its divorce 
from the higher, till it reached its lowest depth in the 
Crucifixion of the Best of the race—the Son of Man who 
was also the Son of God. In the Cross of Christ we 
see both lines manifested and meeting: the Evil in its 
culmination arrayed in destroying force against the Good 
——the flesh against the Spirit—and the Good, in the per- 
fection of self-sacrificing Love, letting the Evil work its 
worst upon it and so overcoming it that the Good becomes 
a Spiritual Power in the world destined to triumph wholly 
over the Evil. 


GHAPTER ff 


SUFFERING AND SACRIFICE: THE NEW POWER NEEDED: 
THE COMPLETION OF THE EVOLUTIONARY PROCESS 


I. THE history of the Evolution of the world and of man 
shows us what seems at first sight a strange and saddening 
fact, namely, that it has been through suffering and through 
sacrifice that the greatest advances have been made. The 
inheritance that we rejoice in to-day has been won, in the 
main, through the suffering of many. The very founda- 
tions of the world’s life are laid in sacrifice. At what a cost 
of suffering and of sacrifice were the great civilisations of 
the past upreared, and through what incalculable travail 
and sorrow have the generations of men moved onward to 
where we find ourselves to-day! And still it continues. 
How can we understand all this suffering? How can we 
rejoice in a life that has been born of it? The Cross alone 
throws light upon it, showing that suffering and sacrifice 
for the sake of others belong to the very life of God, and 
that it is only through these that He can impart Himself 
to the world. God has not been absent from all that 
suffering. He has been in the midst of it; it has been the 
manifestation of something that belongs to His nature of 
Love; it has been really a Divine life that has been, 
deepest of all, in the suffering world, and, through that 
perpetual sacrifice which the Cross declares and crowns, 
imparting itself to man. And although we cannot speak 
with certainty concerning the suffering of the lower 


creatures by which they have all ministered to man, yet, in 
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the light of the fact which Evolution reveals, that it is oxe 
life that moves in all, we are sure that even zt has not been 
wholly separate from God, and that in some way it shall 
yet be seen not to have been in vain for any creature. 
How, we cannot tell; but in the Cross we see, as it were, 
all the suffering of the world gathered up into God Himself, 
and so consecrated unto the highest and holiest uses. We 
feel sure that, in the hands of Him who Himself makes 
that great sacrifice, all shall yet be well. 

Much of the suffering and sacrifice to which the history 
of the world bears witness has been unconscious of itself as 
therein rendering any service. But the story of Evolution 
shows us that, from a very early period, that highest form 
of Love, which expresses itself in conscious self-sacrifice, 
began to manifest itself as the most potent factor in the 
development of Humanity. There is no more entrancing 
stery than that which is outlined by Mr. ee in his 
“maternity in ikaeh cre eee ee from the Evolution 
of Motherhood and the new Zersonal relationships thus first 
entered on, man has been gradually raised into his man- 
hood ; and how, “from lowly beginnings, without breach of 
continuity, and through the cumulative action of minute 
and inconspicuous causes, the resistless momentum of 
cosmic events” has wrought on towards “the Evolution of 
the sentiments which tend to subordinate mere egoism to 
unselfish and moral ends” (pp. 128, 129). Weare led thus 
to see the “cosmic roots” of Love and self-sacrifice, and 
if we follow the story of man’s development, we shall see 
that it has always been through the suffering of Love in 
self-sacrifice that the greatest advances have been won. 
It is this fact that gives its supreme pathos to human his- 
tory. It is the principle here at work that gives us the 
noblest type of saints and martyrs, and of those “servants 
of God” who take on themselves and bear the sins of the 
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guilty nation. From devotion to the infant, the family, the 
tribe, the feeling has grown to Love for mankind itself, and, 
from regard to the present interest of the individual child, 
family, tribe, and nation, it has risen to regard for the 
highest and invisible things of truth and Righteousness, yea 
for the things, not of man merely or of this present world, 
but of God and His Eternal Kingdom.) While all have 
been involved, more or less, in sin, and while the mass of 
mankind have seemed hopelessly so involved, the world has 
never been without such devoted souls. 


“Up from undated time they come, 
The martyr-souls of heathendom, 
And to His Cross and Passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering.” 


In the Cross of Christ we behold the supreme manifesta- 
tion of this uplifting Love and self-sacrifice, and from it 
we learn the Divine source of that Love which has striven, 
amidst much that seems dark and cruel, by the giving of 
itself, to sweeten life, to transform selfishness into altruism, 
to redeem and uplift Humanity. The Cross thus stands, 
not alone, but is the supreme example and revelation of 
the Eternal Love which from the first has suffered with and 
for the world; it is, in this aspect, simply the highest ex- 
pression of that Love, and we may well say with the 
gentle-hearted poet— 


“Good cause it is for thankfulness 
That the world-blessing of His life 
With the long past is not at strife ; 
That the great marvel of His death 
To the one order witnesseth, 


1 The gradual aaveaied ih man in mine knowledge and practice ee the 
great Law of Sacrifice, up to that of Christ Himself, as pouring out for 
others the life He had won, is set forth with clearness and beauty ina 
Lecture by Mrs. Annie Besant, ublished by The Theosophical Publish- 
ing Society of I London, although she stops short of the Christian con- 
ception of the Cross in nga to sin. 
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No doubt of changeless goodness makes, 
No link of cause and sequence breaks, 
But, one with nature, rooted is 
In the eternal verities.” 
WHITTIER’S Miriam. 


2. Again, the history of man’s Evolution shows us the 
need there was for such a manifestation of the evil of sin as 
was given in the Cross. The exhibition and experience of 
the evil consequences of wrong-doing and of sin were, all 
along, potent influences in the education of Humanity, 
leading men toa perception of the evil nature of sin, and 
so tending to save them from it. As Mr, Fiske says, “it is 
only after long ages of social discipline, fraught with cruel 
affliction and grinding misery, that the moral law becomes 
dominant, and religious aspiration intense and abiding in 
the soul” (Through Nature to God, p. 53). What a testi- 
mony we have here to the need for the Cross! Again, we 
are told that the idea of Evolution requires that evil should 
be evanescent.. “ After the nature of that which the upward- 
striving soul abhors has been for ever impressed upon it, 
amid the long vicissitudes of its pilgrimage through the 
dark realms of sin and expiation, it is at length equipped 
for its final sojourn, 


‘In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love’” (p. 55). 


What could so impress men with a sense of the terrible 
evil and utter hatefulness of sin, as to behold on the Cross 
God Himself in human form suffering at the hands of 
sinful men, and taking on Himself the suffering that is 
caused by sin, in order to secure the high purpose of His 
Fatherly Love in man’s creation! Surely, if anything could 
create in the souls of men that sense of the evil of sin which 
is said to be required for their moral and spiritual perfect- 
ing, it would be that Cross on which God as man suffered 
because of man’s sin, and for his salvation. As a matter 
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of fact nothing has been so influential in creating an 
abhorrence of sin. 


3. Finally, and as covering the whole field, we see how 
truly the Cross comes in the line of Evolution as the power 
which continues and conipletes the process—the process of up- 
lifting men above the life of the flesh into the life of Love, 
the life of God’s Kingdom, the eternal life of the sons of 
God. The goal of the evolutionary process, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer teaches, is to be found in what we may describe 
as a balanced altruism, in which selfishness is subdued by 
regard for others. From the beginning, along lines physical, 
physiological, psychological, sociological, and ethical, every- 
thing has been slowly moving on towards this; and he 
looks forward to the time when “the highest altruism” 
shall be all-prevailing,—* for that which the best human 
nature is capable of is within the reach of human nature 
at large,’—-and “a rationalised version” of the ethical 
principles of Christianity (the religion of Love) “ will eventu- 
ally be acted upon” (Data of Ethics (1894), pp. 256, 257). 
What is this but a testimony (so far unconscious, perhaps) 
to the fact that the idea of the Kingdom of God’s Love is 
the deepest and governing power of Evolution? The whole 
course of Evolution, Mr. Fiske assures us, bears witness to 
an “omnipresent ethical trend,’ whereby man is being 
slowly lifted “from an animal life of selfishness into an 
ethical life of Love in the image of God” (Through Nature 
to God, “The Cosmic Roots of Love and Self-Sacrifice”’). 
With great wealth of illustration, Mr. Alexander Suther- 
and, in The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, has 
traced the | steady growth of sympathy “with absolutely 
unbroken continuity, through the lowliest savage to the 
noblest of men, always as a biologic process,” and without 
making “the least attempt to correlate it with any possible 
scheme of the universe” (vol. i. p. 1). And he ventures 
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to look forward to the time when sympathy shall be 
supreme. “For still at work, though invisible, unless we 
carefully look for them, are those natural influences which 
from generation to generation are culling out the unsym- 
pathetic elements, and giving the earth to be possessed by 
the more sympathetic” (vol. i. p. 461). What does all 
this show but that the goal of the Divine Power, as it works 
in Nature and by “natural laws,” is that Kingdom of God 
which Christ gave Himself to establish ? 

His work is in strict keeping with, and in continuation 
of, the Laws that have been working in Nature. In their 
very foundation, the altruistic feelings and functions are 
those directed towards the reproduction and maintenance 
of the species, and as they work themselves out they take 
ever upon them a higher and higher character: “ Love for 
offspring broadens out into love of kind” (Geddes and 
Thomson, The Evolution of Sex, pp. 280, 281). What was 
the Love that manifested itself in the Cross directed to but 
the Salvation and maintenance of “the kind,” of the race in 
its true life as conceived by God? We thus see the 
foundation of that which is destined to issue in the Kingdom 
of God laid in the very lowliest forms of life. Or, if 
we think of the development of soczal life, we shall see a 
like correspondence and continuation. “The Evolution of 
society, no less than the Evolution of life,’ says Mr. Fiske, 
‘“‘conforms to that universal law of Evolution discovered by 
Mr. Spencer”; and “social progress consists primarily in 
the integration of small and simple communities into larger 
communities that are of higher and higher orders of com- 
position; and in more and more complete subordination of 
the psychical forces which tend to maintain isolation, to the 
psychical forces which tend to maintain aggregation. In 
these respects, the prime features of social progress are the 
prime features of Evolution in general” (Cosmzc Philosophy, 
iii 209). It is surely quite manifest that it is in the 
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Kingdom of God that we have the highest form of this 
social aggregation, not in a transitory, but in an abiding, 
form—that in which the interest of the individual is truly 
one with the interest of the whole. 

We are led thus, moreover, to see clearly that the real 
source of szz lies in that animal nature which is necessarily 
earliest, and therefore strongest, in man. Apart from the 
animal principle of self-seeking and self-preservation, man 
could never have obtained a footing, or even have existed, 
on the earth. To him in his earliest state it was not sinful 
but natural and right, to act from that self-centred principle. 
It was only when he became conscious that a higher moral 
law claimed him to the sacrifice of self-interest for the sake 
of others, or in view of higher moral and spiritual good, and 
when he obeyed the lower principle instead of the higher, 
that such action became sinful. It was in this way, as 
we have seen, that sin became manifest; and the ethical 
process becomes henceforth that of redemption from this’ 
power of sin through the self, and of uplifting into the life 
of perfect Love. The Cross,as we have seen, shows us also 
the meaning of “death” as the doom of sin. It was no 
harsh or arbitrary sentence passed on man. It is not the 
doom of man, but of siz, and only becomes that of man 
because of his self-identification with “sin in the flesh.” In 
the nature of things, sin must die, and man “in sinful flesh” 
must die to the flesh if he is to rise into the eternal life of 
the Spirit. And on the Cross we see man, still standing in 
the flesh, but possessing the full power of the life of the 
Spirit, dying utterly to “the flesh,” and rising up into the 
fulness of the higher life of the Spirit. It is really a case 
of the “survival of the fittest.” The fittest are always 
those who are the most truly adapted to their environ- 
ment. But man’s environment is not earthly only, but 
also spiritual and Divine. When the environment becomes 
a spiritual one, there is before man a life which can only 
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find itself in its truth in harmony with God Himself. 
Man in the flesh merely is unfit for such a life. He must 
die to the flesh, that he may live to the Spirit: To raise 
man out of the life of the flesh into that of the Spirit was 
the aim of all the Divine working in the world, and in 
Jesus Christ this was manifested as perfectly accomplished. 
In Him man both died and rose again into a higher life, and 
for ever liveth unto God. Humanity in Him had reached 
its destined fitness for eternal life; in Him it had become 
wholly conformed to its spiritual environment and one with 
God. This is why His Resurrection stands alone as a 
unique fact. When it is asked, Why should Christ only, of 
all men, have entirely surmounted death? the answer is, 
that in Him only was the required “fitwess” reached. But 
from His Cross proceeds the spiritual power that can make 
‘others sharers in that fitness. United to Him by faith, they 
are united to His life, His Spirit becomes the deepest 
principle of their life, and shall yet conform them wholly to 
His likeness. 

The Spirit of Christ thus becomes that new Divine 
immanency that will work on till the world be redeemed 
and the Evolution of Humanity reach its consummation. 
Through the Cross, the Divine Spirit has entered the world 
in a higher form than it did at the first creation, and has 
become the power of a new spiritual and eternal Evolution 
of man. It is the same power as has been working in the 
world from the first, and the ultimate purpose has for ever 
been the same. There is no break in the continuity, but 
it has, through the Cross, entered the world with a new 
redemptive fuiness such as can deliver men from sin, and 
raise them above the power of the flesh into the fulness of 
the eternal life of the Spirit. That Spirit of God and of 
Christ proves itself to be the supreme power in the world 
to-day. Wherever it is made known it is acknowledged 
to be such, however little it may be obeyed. Everywhere 
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it is working, often unconsciously to those in whom it 
works, and its fruit is to be seen in the increasing humanity, 
sympathy, and self-sacrifice that show themselves in the 
general life of the world. Evolution is a slow process, but 
it is a sure one; the spiritual potency is at work and we 
see the evidences of its working on every hand. We see 
its power manifested in the greatest and most immediate 
fulness in those who really believe, and who consciously and 
deliberately accept Christ through His Spirit to live in 
them and work through them. But it is also working in 
the whole wide world, spiritualising and uplifting Humanity, 
and it shall yet make the world what it was destined to be 
—the Kingdom of God. 

As we look back on the past, we witness much which, 
viewed from the outside, as we can only view it, seems 
extremely trying and confusing—much purposeless suffer- 
ing, as it may appear to us; and we seem to see the same 
aimlessness and confusion in much of the life that is in the 
world to-day. Yet there has been progress, and, as has 
been well said, if we limit our view at present to historic 
time, we shall see that “the line of this world’s progress 
has been a development of self-sacrifice.” In any other 
line we shall fail to prove that there has been an advance 
from the old to the new. At the root of all that can be 
regarded as real progress “is the principle of altruism—the 
inability of the individual to live for his own interest.” 
Man is carried perforce, as it were, along that line. “The 
world is not suited for the satisfaction of man—either his 
physical or mental satisfaction, It curbs and narrows 
his intellectual life at every corner, because it is made for 
another life than the individual. It breaks the unity of the 
family. It interrupts the peace of the tribe, because it 
desires men to see beyond the tribe. It destroys the 
boundaries of the nation, because it would stimulate man 
to a wider altruism than even the life of the patriot—an 
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altruism which shall seek elements foreign to itself, and 
find a place in its heart for every country and kindred and 
people and tongue” (Dr. George Matheson, in Exfosztor, 
5th Series, v. 420-424). The same may be said of the world 
in its relation to man’s spiritual and eternal life. He can 
find no permanent rest or complete satisfaction in the things 
of Time and Sense. They are changing ever and passing 
away from him, just because he is meant to find his true 
life in higher, better, and more enduring realities. And 
when he rises to those “ things unseen and eternal,” he at 
the same time finds the real and abiding good of the 
things “seen and temporal”; and the Kingdom of God is 
advanced in the world. 

It is manifest that, if man’s ideal was to become a son 
of God, if he was meant to live that life of self-giving 
love that is the life of God in man, and the life everlasting 
instead of that life of the flesh which is the merely animal, 
unsatisfying, and perishing life, some power must operate to 
uplift him into that life in its fulness. Natural causes have 
operated so far; maternity and family relationships have 
freed man from utter selfishness; regard for the well-being 
of the tribe or the nation, or of personal friends, has raised 
him still higher and widened his life; regard for Humanity 
itself may even be reached by a few members of the race, 
and thus the affections become world-wide in their scope. 
But there is something still higher and wider—regard for 
God and His Kingdom, and for men as the children of God: 
there is the universal Love, the Love of all that is Holy 
and Pure and Good, for its own sake, as the supreme object 
of the life; and we repeat, there must be some adequate 
power brought to bear on man to raise him into this 
highest life. Must not God be revealed so as to win man for 
Himself and for this life of universal Love? If, as we are 
assured, the most potent influence in man’s early Evolution 
was that of the personal relation of Love in Motherhood, 
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will there not need to be a personal relation of the Divine 
Fatherhood brought to bear on man to lift him into the life 
of a son of God? 

Man’s true ideal is the Life of Love—a life raised above 
selfishness and self-interest merely—a life transfused with 
the universal and infinite Love Divine that is behind the 
whole of the great world-process. We all know, only too 
well, that egoism, self-love, self-interest still reign, and that 
merely earthly considerations still too greatly limit man’s 
horizon. But nothing has so softened men’s hearts, so 
mitigated their selfishness, so lifted them out of egoism, so 
expanded their outlook, opening up to it the unseen and 
eternal, and revealing the infinite Love of God, as has the 
Cross of Christ, with the Holy Spirit of Love that proceeds 
therefrom. It is only as the fire of the Love Divine that 
burns there kindles an answering flame in the human heart, 
that man can be entirely lifted out of himself into the 
Divine life of Love for which he was created. He has 
reached a high manhood after the flesh, but there is a 
higher manhood after the Spirit before him; he is a son of 
man, as a dweller on the earth, but he is destined yet to 
become a son of God and a true brother to all his fellow- 
men. Society shall yet be transformed into the Kingdom 
or Family of God—that which alone can realise the Divine 
idea and be worthy of perpetuation in the realm of the 
unseen and eternal. This is the further Evolution of 
Humanity in this world, and the power that can carry it 
forward to its consummation was manifested in Jesus 
Christ, the God-man, and radiated forth from His Cross of 
Sacrifice. There, God in human form—-God as man— 
gave Himself for us, and gave Himself to the world to 
become the power of its true and eternal life. By that 
death on the Cross, God in Christ entered our life, to 
become the Divine power of its Redemption and perfecting. 
Real progress in time and advance towards the eternal can 
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only henceforth be made under the influence and leading 
of the Spirit of Christ. The goal of Evolution now is not 
the physical, or even the psychical, man, but the spiritual 
man, as the heir of an Eternal Kingdom of God; which 
means man in the unity of Love with God and with all his 
brethren. Were it possible for us to turn permanently 
away from the Cross in this its Divine significance, the 
same consequences would ensue as would have followed 
had not Love in Christ by its self-sacrifice triumphed over 
man’s sin on Calvary. There would ensue the decadence 
of our Humanity in all its higher powers and the failure of 
the Divine purpose in the world. A_ real degeneration 
would set in, such as has been manifested in the case 
of all races that have not followed the highest law of life. 
But it is not possible thus to get away from the Cross, 
for it has so entered our life that it shall never leave it 
again. It has entered it as the power of a higher Divine 
life, and, thanks be to God, it would be just as possible 
to root out of the world the power of the life of Nature 
as it would be to get permanently away from that power 
of the higher Divine and eternal life’ It may work 
slowly and often obscurely, and men may theorise and 
speculate variously concerning it, but “the Kingdom of 
God is like unto leaven, which shall work till the whole 
is leavened.” 

What is needed is for men to apprehend the Cross in 
all the intensity of its expression of the evil of sin, and in 
all the fulness of the Divine Love that it manifests; to 
bring their whole life under its power; to let the Spirit 
of holy, universal Love that is poured forth through it 
possess and rule them; to see the Cross in its relation 
to that Kingdom of God towards which God has been 
for ever working, the realisation of which on the earth, 
and ultimately in the sphere of the unseen and eternal, 
is the great Divine purpose, the fulfilment of which alone 
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can give an ultimate meaning to life in this world, or bring 
a permanent good to man. 

Reviewing the whole process of Evolution, by whomso- 
ever presented, nothing seems clearer than that its goal is 
the Kingdom of God, and that through the Cross the 
power enters the world which can carry the process on to 
its eternal consummation. The perception of this gives 
a great peace to the heart. But it ought also to bring a 
strong inspiration to work with Christ for the accomplish- 
ment of that end for which He gave Himself, and which, 
while it is Divinely decreed, can only be realised through 
human endeavour—through God’s Love living and work- 
ing in and by us. We have the assurance that our work 
to this end cannot fail. It is that towards which God has 
been moving from the beginning, and in which the meaning 
of all His wondrous creative and redemptive working is 
to be found. “Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye 4vow that your labour is not 
vain in the Lord.” 
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239; the perfect obedience of Christ, 
224, 234, 240; harmony with Paul 
and John, 240; summary, 241-243. 

as the culmination of vicarious 
sufferingand sacrifice. See Vicarious. 

-—— as the triumph over the power of 
evil. See Evil. 

as related to God, viewed on its 

Divine side. See God. 

andthe Kingdom. See Kingdom. 

— in relation to Evolution. See 
Evolution. 

Cry, the, on the Cross, 14 and note, 
71, 94, 138-141. 

Cudworth, Dr., on Passover Sacrifice, 
118 ; on Covenant Sacrifice, 126. 











Dale,’ -Dr.,22, 305. ony thes Cross: 
206, 

Dalman, 146 and note, 157, 183 (note), 
185, 191 (note). 

Daniel, Book of, 97-100, 154. 

Davidson, Prof. A. B., 114 (note), 119 
(note), 125, 126, 128 (note), 212, 246, 
267. 

Death, as ‘‘the wages of sin,” 208, 
293-297, 315; in relation to life, 
294; in relation to man, 294, 295; 
mercy in it, 295, 296; the witness of 
Evolution, 296 ; Christ’s Redemption 
in view of, 208, 295. 

Death of Christ. See Christ, and 
Cross. 

Didache, the, 80. 

Dods, Dr., 95, 96; on the Cross, 216. 

Dorner, 166 (note). 

Driver, Prof., 98, 99, 114 (note), 147 
(note), 154. 
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-Edersheim, Dr., 74 (note), 118, 
168 ; the distinctive thing in the 
Gospel, 169. 

fincy. Bblica, 3, 38, 52, 54, 76, 79, 
113, 139 (note), 147, 149. 

Enoch, the Book of, 144, 155. 

Epoch, a new creative, 298-301, 316, 
320. 

Epochs, 298, etc. 

Erskine, Thomas, 174. 

Eschatological Christ, 183. 

Eternal Life, first occurrence of the 
phrase, 100 ; fitness for, 185 f., 281 f:, 
285, 296 f. ; necessity for, 278, 279; 
its realisation, 296. 

Evangelical conception of the Cross, 
1; difficulties in relation to, 2; new 
conditions of the discussion, 1-9; 
new feeling respecting theories, etc., 
6-9; central importance, 7; need 





for a doctrine of, 8; needless diffi- | 


culty created, 161, etc. 
its necessary implication, 








13-33- 

— its power, 18, 26, etc. ; what 

it does for men, 27 ; summary, 33. 

religion, what it needs, 20, 171 f., 
283 f. 

Evil, the Cross as the triumph over, 
255-265 ; extravagant theories of the 
Fathers, 255, 264; the power of 
evil, 256; Christ’s sense of its 
reality, 256-258 ; what it meant to 
meet, 258 ; His victory over it, 259 ; 











in the light of the moral order, 260; | 


relation to His coming in His King- 
dom, 260; to other aspects of the 


Cross, 261; to suffering and dis- | 


order, 262; the final victory, 260, 


263, 308 ; Fourth Gospel and Epistle | 


to the Hebrews on this aspect of the 
Cross, 263 ; the Fathers, zézd. 

Evolution, influence of the doctrine, 6. 

the Cross in the light of, 289-321. 

——— the general conception of, 289 ; the 
type in view, 289; what necessary, 
290, 291; witness of the Bible to, 
291 ; questions as to the ‘“ Fall,” 
292, 293, 303, 305; as to ** Death,” 
293-297, 315. 


the Cross a new stage in, 298- 








300 ; shows organic unity of Christ | 
| Geddes and Thomson, 314. 


with Humanity, 300; suggests a 
reason for God’s grace, 301-307 ; 
shows true nature and origin of sin, 
302f., 315; shows Cross as be- 
longing to eternal purpose of God, 
307 ; shows the Cross in the natural 
sequence of the moral order, 307, 
308. 
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Evolution, suffering and sacrifice in the 
light of, 309 f. 

——- the problem of suffering, light from 
the Cross, 309; the Cross the 
supreme manifestation of self-sacrific- 
ing Love, 311 ; the necessary mani- 
festation of evil of sin, 312; as 
the power that completes Evolution, 
313 f.; the goal of, the Kingdom 
of God, 313f. 

of society, 314; of the spiritual 

man, 315, 316. 

its consummation, 316f,, 319. 

—— the principle of progress, 319; 
need for a Divine Power to operate, 
318, 319; the further Evolution of 
Humanity, 319; the power of the 
Cross in, 320; human co-operation 
needed, 320, 321. 

Experience, the witness of, 22-34, etc. 

of our Lord in view of His death, 
77, 131-141, 248, 258. 

Expiation, 205. 











Fairbairn, Dr., on the Atonement, 249 
(note). 

Faith, need of a living, 20; grounds 
of, 22f. ; justification by faith only, 
aoe 

“* Fall,” the, 292, 293, 303, 305 andnote. 

Fatherhood, need for its revelation, 318, 
319; and the Cross, 201 f., 208, etc. 

Fathers, the, and the Cross, 112, 200, 
264. 

Fiebig, von Paul, on the Son of Man, 
156 (note). 

Fisher, Edward, Zhe Marrow of Modern 
Divinity, 174, 176. 

Fiske, John, 302 (note), 310; on the 
goal of Evolution, 312 ; the Evolution 
of society, 314. 

Fitness for the Eternal Kingdom, 185, 
etc, 

Forgiveness, possibility of, 163, 170 f. ; 
relation of the Cross to, 117 f., 161 f., 
201 f., 226-233, 241, 260, 274, etc. 
See Remission. 

Form and Substance, 21, 200, 201. 

Future destiny, 189, 191, 276f., 297, 
315, 316. 

Galatians i. 12-81. 

Gethsemane, our Lord’s agony in, 
135-138, 258. 

God, purpose in His Creation, 274, 
276f., 296, 313; as Perfect Love, 
272-275, 277; Fatherhood and 
Family of, 184, 285. 

in relation to Christ, 266-275. 
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God, the Cross the manifestation of 
the forgiving Love of God, 202-205, 
210, 233, 206 f., 273-275; in Christ 
as His So, 267 ; in Christ in His 
unity with God, 267f.; as the in- 
carnation of the Divine Sonship, 270, 
271 ;-the Cross in relation to God, 
273 ; in relation to Divine Forgive- 
ness, 274, 275; the power of the 
Kingdom of God, 193, 275; new 
relation to Humanity, 273, 275. 

immanent and transcendent, 272. 

in relation to Sin and Grace, 30I- 

307. 

need for the revelation of, in the 

Cross, 273, 318, etc. 

His purpose and its accomplish- 
ment, 2754., 307, 320, 321. 

Gosman, Dr. A., on Evolution and 
the Cross, 290. 














Gospel, a, what gives, 7, 16; what it | 


is, 167-169, 171-181. 

the Fourth, and Cross, 
(note). 

Gospels, the, proper contents of, 4, 37, 
8 
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Grace, the Gospel a new revelation of, 
166, 168, 172, 178, 193, etc. 

reason for, 301-307. 

Grotius’ theory, 200. 





Halyburton, Memoirs of, quoted, 176. 

Harding, Principal, on /easts, 122 
(note). 

Harnack, Christ’s death as a sacrifice, 
127 (note); doctrine of the Cross, 
218, 219. 

Hastings’ Dzctzonary of the Bzble, 74, 
1I4 (note), I19 (note), 121 (note), 
128 (note), 147 (note), 246, 267. 

Hausrath, ew Testament Times, 58, 
120. 

Headship of Christ, 146, 147, 153, 
224, 231 f., 253, 300, 301, etc. 

Hebrews, Epistle, witness of, 81. 

on death of Christ, 122, 125, 263. 

Hegel, on mission of Jewish people, 87. 

Hollmann, on our Lord’s references to 
His death, 38, 43, 44, 47, 53, 54, 
95 (notes); on Isaiah lili., 104-105 
(note) ; on AV7pov, 112 (note) ; on Say- 
ings at Last Supper, 128-129 (note) ; 
Doctrine of the Cross, 215, 216. 

Ilope, the Larger, 190, 191, 297. 

Humanity, in Christ, 147, 158 ; its true 
Head and Representative, 224, 231, 
233 f., 260, etc.; unity and solidarity 
of, 231, 249, 250; Divine relation to, 
through the Cross, 273; the further 
Evolution of, 319. 
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Ideal, the, of man, 317, 318, etc. 

Ignatius, 80. 

Immanency, Divine, 270, 272, 273 ; the 
new, 316. 

Inspiration to work with God, 321. 

Interpretation of the Cross. See Cross. 

Isaiah, the Servant of Jehovah in, 39, 
etc. ; lil. 13-liii., 88-94, 102, 103 
and note, 110 (note), 246, 247 (note) ; 
Book of Consolations, 166f., 246. 

Israel, vocation of, 85 f. 


Jehovah, the Servant. of, in Isaiah. 
See Servant. 

Jerusalem, Christ’s entry of, 58-60, 
132004. , 

Jewish opinion, as to suffering Messiah, 
73-74 and note; as to Kingdom of 
God, 183 and note. 

Josephus, on Passover, 119. 

es ae Om Sin,)227,f.,.2455. 249, 12075 
308. 

‘* Justification,” by faith only, 172, etc. 


Kingdom of God, Israel’s vocation, 
85; ruling idea of Old Testament, 
86; Christ’s mission to found, 65, 
77,88, 105 (note), 144, 181 f., 224f. ; 
spiritual, 261. 

the Prophets in relation to. 
Prophecy. 

— in the mind of Christ, 100-104 ; 
the Cross to bring in, 108, 112, 121, 
122, 127,220, 141, 150, 178 f., 102K, 
203, 214, 218, 223, 2241, 240) 202) 
Dale dey (AKG 

—— in relation to Forgiveness, 175, etc. 

—— Christ’s teaching concerning, 182- 
194; the theme of His preaching, 
182; present and future, 182, 183 ; 
abiding truth of the conception, 183 ; 
same as Family of God, 184 ; sub- 
jective and objective, zz man and 
from God, 184 ; condition of entrance 
to, in its eternal form, 185-187; 
abiding truth, 188; exclusion from 
it a reality, 188-191; necessity for 
the Cross in relation to, 192-194, 
1O7, 223 f. 

its coming through Christ’s 

triumph over evil, 259f. 

the final purpose of God, 273- 
275, 276f. ; the true Good of man, 
279 ; the nature of the Kingdom, 270; 
the Cross in relation to it, 281, 282; 
need of return to the conception, 
282f.; fitness for, 283f.; how the 
Kingdom comes, 284-286. 

—— in relation to Evolution. 





See 








See 





Evolution. 
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Old Testament. 
Prophecy, etc. 
) Orr, Prof., 151 (note). 


Kingdom of Darkness, 256 f. See 
Knowledge, Christ’s, 131, 132. 


Kopher, 110, 


Christ, 


Cross, 


Legalism and the Gospel, 172, 173, | Passover Supper, 112 f. 
226,237. sacrifice, 115-122. 
Lidgett, Mr. Scott, 7he Spéritwal | Paterson, Prof., 6; on Jewish Opinion, 
Principle of the Atonenient, 206. . 74 (note) ; on Sacrifice, 119 (note), 
Lightfoot, Dr. John, 100 (note). | 121 (note). 
Lord’s Supper, institution of, 43-47 ; Paul, relation to Lord’s Supper, 45-47, 





witness of, 79; sayings at, 112f.; 
Paul’s account of, 8o. 

Love of God, 175, 193, 202, 203, 216, 
etc. ; the Cross the expression of, 


202 f., 236, 260, 266 f., 273, 282, etc. | 





as perfect, 274, 276, 278. 

in Christ, 233, 260, etc. 

—— in man, 260, 

—— the life of the Kingdom, 184, 
191, 278-280, 283, 315, 317. 

AUTpov, 109, I10, I12 and note. 





Man, the new, in Christ, 233f., 260, 
316 ; his Divine Ideal, 318. 

Marcion, 211 (note). 

Marrow of Modern Divinity, 
Essence of the Gospel, 174. 

Marshall, Prof., 154. 

Martineau, Dr., on the Son of Man, 
144. 

Mason, Dr., 131, 136 (note). 

Matheson, Dr. George, on the Prin- 
ciples of Progress, 317, 318. 

Menzies, Dr., 26 (note), 
(note), 133, 134, 137. 

Messiah, a suffering, 73 f.; twofold con- | 
ception, 79, 102, 132. See Christ. 

Messianic age. See Kingdom of God, 
and Prophecy. 

Moberly, Dr., on Forgiveness and For- 
givableness, 164; on the Cross, | 
230; on the Spirit, 239. 

Moffat, Dr., Historical New Testament, 
3, 68 (note). ‘ ! 

Moral order, the Cross in the sequence | 
of the, 206, 230, 242, 249, 307, 308. 

Moulton, Dr., 121 (note). 

Muirhead, Rev. L. A., 147. 


on 


2 
2 


131, | 


Nash, Prof., 5, 6 (note). 

Nestle, Prof., on Psalm Ixxx. 17, 18,— 
156 (note). 

New Testament, writings of, in relation 
to faith, 25, 33, etc. 


Oehler, on Dan. ix. 26,—100; on 
Passover Sacrifice, 121 (note); on 
difference between Forgiveness in 
Old Testament and New, 166 (note), 
168. 





So; testimony to Jesus’ view of 
His death, 80, 81; on Righteous- 
ness or Justification, 172, 180; on 
the Cross, 163, 198, 199, 240; on 
the Flesh and the Spirit, 235. 

| Penitence, 230. 

| Pentecost and Calvary, 239. 

| Pileiderer, Prof., on Jesus’ Foreknow- 

ledge of His death, 3; on the 

Tragedy of the Cross, 14, 15, 19. 

on the Genuineness of Christ’s 

Sayings respecting His Death, 37-63. 

on the Son of Man, 56, 147, 148. 

Philo, on the Passover, 116. 

Prodigal Son, the Parable of, 162, 169. 

Progress, the principle of, 308, 316 f. 

Prophecies of the Messiah, 72, 85-104. 
Special passages: Jeremiah xxxi. 33, 
34,—86, etc. ; Isaiah liii.,—88-94 ; 
Psalm xxii.,—94; in Zechariah, 95- 
97; in Daniel, 97-100; our Lord’s 
relation to, 100-104 and note. 

of ‘* the Remission of Sins,” 165— 
167, 178, 246. 

Prophets of Old Testament, on Israel’s 
Mission, 85; on the Kingdom of 
God, 86. 











| Propitiation, 113, 202, 204, 212. 
| Psalm vilil.,—155 3 XXil.,—94, 139-141 ; 


Ixxx.,—I55. 


| Rabbis, teaching of, 73. 


Ransom, 109-110, 112 and note. 

Reformers and the Cross, 200. 

Remission of Sins, 160-181 ; the pri- 
mary feature of the Gospel, 160; 
more than merely individual forgive- 
ness on repentance, 161-163 ; Old 
Testament teaching, 161, Christ’s, 162 ; 
confusion created by Theology, 162 ; 
possibility of forgiveness, 163, 170 ; 
relation to forgivableness, 164; the 
Gospel, something new, 165 ; founded 
on the Prophets, 166, 167 ; different 
from general teaching of Old Testa- 
ment and of the Rabbis, etc., 167 ; 
what it is, 168, 169; relation of the 
Cross to, 169, 177-180 ; not immun- 
ity from all suffering, 179 ; what 
Paul meant by ‘‘ Justification ” and 
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“* Righteousness,” 1723; departure | Sayings of our Lord. Other sayings : 


from unconditional freeness of the 
Gospel, 173; partial return to it, 
zbzd. ; fuller statements of it, 174 
and note ; in relation to the Kingdom, 
175; to the warrant to believe, and 
assurance of forgiveness, 175 ; to the 
understanding of the Gospel forgive- 
ness, 176; the need for the Cross in 
view of, 177-180; relation to Sal- 
vation, 180; to outpouring of the 
Spirit and Second Coming of Christ, 
181. 

Repentance, the only requirement for 
individual forgiveness, 161-163, 167 ; 
more, required for Salvation, 213- 
216 ; relation to Gospel forgiveness, 
TOG; 167 tos, 0725 1755 Ly 7 203, etc. 

Resurrection, the spiritual, of Christ 
and His Gospel, 15, 17 f. 

Christ’s personal, our Lord’s re- 
ferences to, 54; foreshadowed in 
prophecy, 93; looked forward to by 
Christ, 237 ; why, of Christ only, 316. 

Righteousness of God, 211, 227, 220, 
242, 249, etc. 

Ritschl, 5 ; God’s Grace and Righteous- 
ness, 21I and note ; Old Testament 
sacrifices, 212; doctrine of the 
Cross, 218; on the Kingdom of 
God, 277, 280. 





Sacrifice, 110, 114 and note ; blood of, 
119 (note), 121 (note) ; propitiatory, 
113, 202, 204, 211 f. See Vicarious 
Suffering. 

of Christ. See Cross. 

in God, 274, etc. 

Sacrificial system, our Lord’s relation 
LOWE U4 R ELLs: 

Salvation, 180, 192, 279, 283, etc. 

Sanday, Dr., the Son of Man, 155. 

Sayings of our Lord respecting His 
death, non-dependence of the Cross 
on, 24, 64f., 130. 

the question of their genuineness, 

37 f. 

Professor Pfleiderer’s treatment of 

them discussed, 38-63; Luke xxii. 

37,—39-43 ; Mark xiv. 22, 25, and 

parallels, 43-47; Mark xiv. 27, 

Matt. xxvi. 31,—47, 48; Mark xiv. 

8,—48, 49; Mark xii. 1-12, Matt. 

xxl. 33-46, Luke xx. 9-18,—49, 50; 

Mark x. 45, Matt. xx. 28,—50-53; 

Markeevill tena. meix.. 1, x. 82 te. 

and parallels, 53-56; ‘‘the Son of 

Man,” 56; relation of ‘* the Church ” 

to the sayings, 57; the entry to 

Jerusalem, 58-60. 














Mark ii. 19, 20, and parallels, 60 ; 
Mark ix. 9, Matt. xvii. 9, Luke ix. 


44,—60, 61; Matt. xii. 4o,—61; 
Luke xii. 50, Mark x. 38,—62; 
Luke xiii. 31-33, Luke xxii. 15, 
16, zdzd.; Mark xiv. 21 and 


parallels, zbzd. 

— — the special sayings considered : 
Mark viii. 31 and parallels, 106- 
108 ; Mark x. 45,—108-112; Mark 
xlv. 22,—112-122; Mark xiv. 24,— 
123-127 ; Matt. xxvi. 28,—127-128 ; 
conclusions, 129. 

Schmiedel, Prof., 3, 15 (note). 

on our Lord’s references to His 
death, 38, 52, 54, 112; predictions 
of His resurrection, 47, 48; second 
coming, 79; the cry on the Cross, 
139 (note). 

Schiirer, on Jewish idea of suffering 
Messiah, 73, 74 and note; on 
Daniel, 97. 

Schweitzer, 76; how Jesus viewed His 
death, 104-105 (note). 

the Son of Mau, 156 (note). 

Second Coming of Christ, in its relation 
to the Cross, 79 ; in the Spirit and in 
the power of the Kingdom, 98, 144, 
150, 181,237, 201, 262, ete. 

Self-sacrifice, Moses and Paul, 
(note). 

Septuagint, 68 (note), 92 (note), 109, 
110. 

Servant of Jehovah, 39, 67, 75, 88-94, 
126, 135, 198, 229, 244, 247 (note), 
etc. 

Sin, evil and evil-desert of, 209, 219,221. 

the Cross as setting forth, 198, 

205, 227 f., 241, 248f., 260, 281, 312, 

315, etc. See Judgment, Wrath, 

Moral Order. 

its nature, 281; its real source 

and origin, 303 f., 315. 

Divine responsibility in relation 

to, 301 f. 

and Grace, 306, etc. 

Skinner, Prof., 91 (note), 94, 126, 211, 
(note) ; Vicarious Sacrifice,247 (note). 

Smith, Prof. G. A., on Isaiah liii.,— 
gi and note, 94; Vicarious Suffering 
and Sacrifice, 244, 245. 

Smith, Prof. Robertson, on Covenant 
Blood, 125. 

Smyth, Dr. Newman, on ‘‘ The Fall” 
( ThroughSccence to Fatth), 305 (note). 

Society, the Evolution of, 314; the 
Kingdom a, 188, 192, 278, 279, 280, 
319. 

Son, in Biblical usage, 145, 146. 
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Son of Man, the—Pfleiderer on Christ's 


use of the term, 56; in Daniel, 98, | 


TO7; etc. 


—— the term as used by Christ, 142- | 


159; Personal and Messianic, 142- 
1443; meaning, use, and derivation, 
144f.; relation to Humanity, 146; 
Book of Enoch, 144, 155; literal 


and primary meaning, 145-146 ; Bar- | 
nasha@, 147-148 ; twofold signficance, | 
156 and note ; passages that | 


148, 
suggest explanation, 148-151 ; our 
Lord’s reason for adopting, and 
sources, I51f.; points of contact 
with Old Testament, 153-156; the 
suggestion that possibly a_ veiled 
title for ‘‘ the Son of God,” 157, 158 ; 
conclusions, 157 ; human significance, 
158, 159; 
159, 231-233. 

Sonship. See Christ, God, etc. 

Spencer, Herbert, on the Cosmic Pro- 
cess, 252 ; the Goal of Evolution, 313. 


Spirit, the Holy, and the Spirit ot | 


Christ, need for, and going forth of, 
180, 193, 235, 237-240, 250, 251, 
261, 272, 275; Divine immanency, 
270; the new, 3106. 

— teaching concerning the Cross, 
197, 198. 

Stevens, Dr , on the Cross, 222. 


Strauss, 3; on Christ’s view of His | 


death, 76. 
Stumbling-blocks, 41, 52, 57. 


relation to the Cross, | 
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| Testimony of the Christian community, 

or of those actually saved, 22 f. 

of God to the Gospel of the Cross, 
27, 29, 31f. 

Theories of the Cross, 6, 8, 28, 32, 
197 f., 240, 266. See also Cross. 

Thomas, his scepticism, 23. 

| Thomson, Prof., on Evolution, 289. 

Tradition, the Christian, 80, 81. 

Transcendency,the Divine, 272, 273, etc. 

Tyler, Prof., on ‘* The Pathway of 

tf “ote,” 304: 





Unconditional freeness of the Gospel, 
169, 171-177, etc. 

| Undogmatic Christianity, 8. 

Unity of Christian experience, 22, 27. 

of Christ with God, 232, 267- 








275. 
of Christ with man, 231, 233, 234 
etc. 

| of Humanity, 231, etc. 

= of man with God, 221, 224, 234. 
of life, 244, 310. 











_ Verification of faith, 23, 31, 33. 

| Vicarious suffering and sacrifice ; in the 

_ Prophets and Psalms, 86 f. 

) the culmination of, 244-254 ; the 
principle, 244 ; Dr. G. A. Smith on, 

| 245; what it is, 245 ; its redemptive 
value, 246-248 ; its fulness in Christ, 

248 f.; relation to suffering in general, 

| 251-254. 





Suffering in relation to Redemption, 87, | 


103, 244 f. 

— the Cross in relation to, 220, 221, 
248, 253, 309. 

and sacrifice in the light of Evolu- 
tion, 309-311. See Evolution, and 
Vicarious Suffering. 

Summary of doctrine of Cross, 241-243. 

Sutherland, Mr. A., 313. 

Sympathy, growth of, 313. 





| Watson, Dr. John, 207. 

| Wellhausen, on ‘‘The Son of Man,” 
147. 

| Wendt, 85 ; on the Cross, 204. 

_ Whittier quoted, 311. 

| Wilson, Archdeacon, ‘‘ Doctrine of the 
Cross,” 220-222. 

‘« World, the,” as an end in itself, 265 

| Wrath, not to be ascribed to God, 203, 

210. 


Teaching of Jesus, tendency to return | Wright, Dr., Bampton Lectures, 96. 
to, 2; apart from the Cross, 13. ; : 
See also separate entries. | Zechariah, Prophecies of, 95-97. 
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ability.’—Ohristian Commonwealth. 


The Teaching of Christ in its Present Appeal. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘Mr. Walker, well known by his other great books, has written a really helpful, 
edifying, and inspiring little book. He brings us into the very room where Christ is, 
We hear His voice.’—Hapository Times. 

The Gospel of Reconciliation; or, At-One-Ment. Post 


8vo, 5s. 
‘One of the most helpful, illuminating, and spiritual expositions of this most 
fascinating of all subjects of Christian Theology.’—Review of Theology and Philosophy. 
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The Kingdom and the Messiah. By Professor E. F. Scorv, 
D.D., Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. Now ready. Price 
6s. net. 

This work deals, from a modern and critical point of view, with the message of 

Jesus and his attitude to the Messianic claim. The subject is one of central interest 

in theological discussion at the present time. 


The Moabite Stone. Its History, Contents, and Significance. 
By Professor W. H. Benner, Litt.D., D.D., London. Just 
Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

This account of the Moabite Stone includes Hebrew (Moabite) text, translation, 
notes, and other explanatory matter, and is intended to meet the needs both of the 
student who desires to study the original text, and of the general public who may 
wish for a statement and exposition of the history, contents, and significance of this 
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Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. 
By Rev. James Morrart, D.D., Broughty Ferry. [In the Press. 


The Christian Doctrine of Man. By Professor H. WuHErrer 
Ropinson, M.A., Leeds. [In the Press. 


The Eschatological Question in the Gospels, and other 
Studies in Recent New Testament Criticism. By Rev. Cyrim W. 
Eumet, M.A., Steventon, Berks. [In the Press. 


The Athanasian Creed in the Twentieth Century. 
By Rev. R. O. P. Taynor, M.A., All Saints, Edinburgh. Now 
ready. Price 4s. net. 


A discussion of the Athanasian Creed from a modern point of view, showing how 
the statements of the creed are elucidated and illustrated by the ideas of modern 


science. 


Colossians. (‘Handbooks for Bible Classes.’) By Rey. S. R. 
MacruatL, D.D., Liverpool. [In the Press. 


4st Corinthians. (‘International Critical Commentary.’) By the 
Rt. Rev. Arcurpatp Rogerson, D.D., Bishop of Exeter, and 
Rev. ALFRED PiumMeEr, M.A., D.D., Oxford. [In the Press. 


Isaiah. (‘International Critical Commentary.’) By Rev. Professor 
G. BucHanan Gray, D.D., Oxford. Two Vols. [In the Press. 


The Earliest Life of Christ. Being the Diatessaron of 
Tatian. By the Rev. J. Hamiyn Hitt, D.D. A Popular Edition, 
with Introduction. Demy 8vo, 3s. net. 


Dr. Hamlyn Hill’s larger edition, containing the valuable Appendices, has been 
out of print for some time. It is hoped that the low price at which this edition is 
now issued will enable many to place in their libraries a copy of one of the most 
interesting of early Christian writings. 
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The Bible a Revelation from God. By the Rev. Guorcr 
Henverson, B.D., Monzie. (New Volume of ‘Primers for 
Teachers.’) Price 6d. net. 

It seeks to reconcile Criticism and Revelation by showing that, in the light of 
Modern Critical Results, the Revelation of God in the Scriptures becomes, not 
weaker, but stronger and more direct. It deals with the Necessity, Method, 
Manner, and End of Revelation. 


** An excellent piece of work—well written—well fitted to serve the purpose it has in 
view.” —Rey. Principal Skinner, D.D., Cambridge. 
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Great interest has been expressed by Clergymen and Laymen all over the 
country in the announcement of this Series. The following Editorial Notes will 
explain the purpose of the work :— 


What is meant by ‘Tu Great Texts or THE Bren’! 


1. The best Texts have been chosen out of each book of the Bible. 
Each Text opens with an Introduction, showing the circumstances of its 
utterance and its context. 


3. Next, the chief topic is stated or suggested, and this is followed by the most 
natural and fruitful divisions. 

4. Then comes a full exposition of the contents of the Text, expressed in yood 
modern English, with a clear arrangement, and pointedly illustrated 
throughout. 

5. An occasional suggestion for the practical use of the Text is given 
at the end. 


A full Prospectus of ‘The Great Teauts of the Bible’ free on application. 
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Crown quarto, 1008 Pages, with Four Maps, price 20s. net; 
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DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 





EDITED BY 
JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. 


This Dictionary is entirely distinct from the Five- Volume 
Dictionary. 

It is complete in ONE Volume. 

The Articles are all new. 

It is not based on any other Dictionary, but is a wholly new and 
original Work. 

Every Article is signed by the Author. This is the first time 
that all the Articles in a single-volume Dictionary of the Bible have 
been committed to Specialists and bear their signatures, as in the 
largest Dictionaries. 
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‘A very fine achievement, worthy to stand beside his larger Dictionaries, and by far 
the most scholarly yet produced in one volume in English-speaking countries, perhaps it 
may be said in the world.’—Christian World. 

‘The names of the editor and assistants alone are guarantees for the thoroughness with 
which everything that belongs to the production of a dictionary is attended to, and 
nothing could surpass the care, clearness, and accuracy which characterise the work 
from beginning to end.’—Churchman. 

‘To produce in a single volume a Dictionary of the Bible sufficiently ample in its 
scope and plan, abreast of present scholarship, not too elementary to be of use to 
students and ministers, and not too technical and scholastic in its method for an ordinary 
reader is, as will be readily understood, an extremely difficult undertaking. So far as 
our examination of it has gone, it has been admirably accomplished.’—Methodist 
Recorder. 

‘An exceedingly valuable and comprehensive work.’—Record. 

‘The work is able, scholarly, and of a thoroughly trustworthy kind. The editor has 
been able to enlist the foremost scholars of our time. We must call attention to the 
careful and masterly sub-editing. It is as near perfection as is possible for man to 
attain.’—Aberdeen Free Press. 

‘Thoroughly abreast of present-day knowledge. For presentation and library pur- 
poses the book outstrips all its rivals, and its closely packed pages are a perfect mine for 
teachers and ministers.’—Sunday School Chronicle. 

‘No pains have been spared to make the book thoroughly reliable and up to date,’— 
Scotsman, 
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and most vital problems in modern theology. It is written, moreover, in a style 
distinguished by firmness, sincerity, and restrained eloquence.’—Christian World, 

‘A valuable contribution to the discussion of an important subject.’—Guardian. 


The Christ of History and of Experience. Being the Third 
Series of ‘Kerr Lectures.’ Sixth Edition. In post 8vo, price 6s. 


‘This book has now won for itself the position of a standard work on a subject 
which recent critical and theological investigations have rendered of the first import- 
ance.’— Hxaminer. 

‘The profoundest and most powerful study of ‘‘the mind of Christ” which it has ever been 
our good fortune to read. The volume is crowded with profound and wise suggestions. 
It is one of those rare products of theological learning which will amply repay the most 
careful study.’— Methodist Times. 





BY PROFESSOR W. N. CLARKE, D.D. 


The Bookman says: ‘ Dr, Olarke’s charm both of thought and expression secure a 
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The Christian Doctrine of God. ‘International Theological 
Library.’ Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


‘It is as masterly, as inspiring and helpful a treatise as can be found in the famous 
series to which it belongs.’—Baptist Times. 


An Outline of Christian Theology. Eighteenth Edition. 
Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

‘Has it ever happened to any of our readers to take up a work on systematic theology 
and open it with a sigh of weariness and dread, and find himself fascinated and en- 
thralled and compelled to read on to the last word? Let any one who craves a new 
experience of this kind procure Dr. Clarke’s ‘‘Outline.” We guarantee that he will 
learn more, with greater pleasure, than he is likely to learn in any other systematic 
theology.’—Dr. Marcus Dops, in the British Weekly. 


The Use of the Scriptures in Theology. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
What Shall We Think of Christianity ? Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘Dr. Clarke’s “ Outline of Christian Theology” had a reception rarely accorded to 
an American book, and the sale is briskly proceeding. ‘The new little book is written 
in the same charming simplicity of language, and its thoughts are so great and simple 
that it is likely to find an equally warm welcome beside its elder brother. There are 
three chapters: (1) Tho Christian People; (2) The Christian Doctrine; (3) The 
Christian Power.’—Zapository Times. 


Can I Believe in God the Father? Crown 8vo, 3s. 


‘Dr. Clarke has here, as elsewhere, shown himself a master in the art of popular- 
ising Christian apologetics.’—Christian World. 


Sixty Years with the Bible. A Record of Experience. Just 
Published. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


‘A most suggestive survey of the changes in the view and treatment of the Scriptures 
which bave taken place in his own lifetime and experience. Few more suggestive books 
on this great central theme have been published for many a day.’—Afethodist Recorder. 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. NEVER ATTEMPTED BEFORE. 


‘A triumphant and unqualified success. Indispensable to ministers and Bible 
students.’—Sir W. Ropertson NicouL, LL.D. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES 


A DICTIONARY OF 
CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS. 


Edited by J. HASTINGS, D.D. 


Price per Vol., in cloth binding, 21s. net; in half-morocco, 
gilt top, 26s. net. 


The purpose of this Dictionary is to give an account of everything 
that relates to Curist—His Person, Life, Work, and Teaching. 

It is first of all a preacher’s Dictionary. Its authors are preachers as 
well as scholars. 

The articles are not entirely limited to the Bible, but gather together 
whatever touches Christ in all the history. and experience of the 
Church. 

It is called a Dictionary oF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS, because it 
includes everything that the Gospels contain, whether directly related 
to Curist or not. Its range, however, is far greater than that of the 
Gospels. It seeks to cover all that relates to Christ throughout the 
Bible and in the life and literature of the world. There are articles 
on the Patristic estimate of Jesus, the Medizval estimate, the Reforma- 
tion and Modern estimates. There are articles on Christ in the Jewish 
writings and in the Muslim literature. Much attention has been given 
to modern thought, whether Christian or anti-Christian. Every aspect 
of modern life, in so far as it touches or is touched by Christ, is described 
under its proper title. 

It will be found that the contents of the Gospels, especially their 
spiritual contents, have never before been so thoroughly investigated 
and set forth. 


‘The present volume worthily completes a unique work. ‘The articles are rich in 
instruction and helpfulness to preachers and teachers. Hventhose who have the ‘‘ Bible 
Dictionary” proper will not find this one superfluous, andto those who do not need 
the larger one, the present one will prove an excellent substitute.’ —London Quarterly 
Review. 

‘The preacher’s purpose is better served than it has ever been before.’—Zimes. 

‘A scholarly production, edited with admirable skill. —Christian World. 

‘Valuable for all scholars and students, it should prove invaluable for the preacher.’ 
—Methodist Times. 

‘No more useful present could be made to a young clergyman than a copy of this 
admirable work. The articles are by.competent and scholarly writers, and are full of 
information and suggestiveness.’—Guardian. 

‘Invaluable to preachers and teachers, and ought to be in constant use.’-—Churchman, 





A full Prospectus, with specimen pages, may be had from any bookseller, or free 
from the Publishers on application. 
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Walker, William Lowe, 1845-1930. 

The cross and the kingdom, as viewed by 
Christ himself and in the light of evolution. 
2d ed. rev. and partly rewritten. Edinburgh, 
7.07. Clark, 1911. 
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